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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  volumes  now  for  the  first  time 
presented  to  the  public,  are  translated 
from  the  highly  interesting  German  work 
of  M.  Von  TiETz,  Prussian  Counsellor  of 
Legation,  holding  an  official  rank  which 
must  have  ensured  him  many  facilities 
for  observation  and  inspection,  not  at  the 
command  of  ordinary  travellers. 

The  countries  which  the  author  visits 
are  all  of  them— the  two  first  especially — 
objects  of  great  political  interest  and  cu- 
riosity.     Of  the  numerous   mass    of  in- 
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dividuab  who  are  contmually  migrating 
from  place  to  place  throughout  Western 
Europe,  but  few  penetrate  so  fer  beyond 
that  circle  as  to  explore  the  wonders  pecu- 
liar to  the  capitals  of  the  Czar  and  the 
Sultan;  while  Napoli  di  Romania,  the 
residence  of  the  young  Grecian  monarch,  is 
still  more  rarely  visited,  although  situated 
in  a  country,  the  eventful  history  of  which, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  must 
render  its  scenes  a  subject  of  increasing 
and  durable  interest. 

M.  Von  T/s  narrative  of  his  tour  to 
those  cities,  and  throu^  the  intervening 
country,  possesses,  therefore,  much  of  the 
grace  and  excitement  of  novelty ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  his  statements  and  remarks 
have  additional  value— inasmuch  as  they 
emanate  from  one  who  has  collected  his 
materials  in  that  spirit  of  fairness  and  frank- 


ADVERTISEMENT.  XI 

ness  which  his    honourable   appointment 
dictated  and  rendered  available. 

The  personal  notices  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  and  his  family  are  extremely 
interesting,  and  well  calculated  to  engross 
attention,  and  the  more  so,  as  they  are 
opposed  to  prejudices  common  throughout 
Western  Europe.  We  have  no  wish  to 
venture  upon  political  discussion;  but,  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  from  such  an  authen- 
tic source,  that  the  Russian  Autocrat  is 
distinguished  for  those  domestic  and  social 
virtues,  which  present  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  descriptions  hitherto  circulated,  in 
connection  with  the  policy  of  his  cabinet. 

The  various  sketches  of  Russian,  Turk- 
ish, and  Greek  customs  and  national  ob- 
servances, can  scarcely  fail  to  produce 
satisfaction  in  the  reader.  Many  of  them 
have  hitherto  been    unnoticed;    and    are 
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here  described  with  the  particularity  of  an 
eye-witness,  and  the  graphic  power  of  an 
observant  and  ardent  mind,  in  a  style  of 
simple  and  convincing  truth. 

J.  D.  HAAS. 
London,  1836. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


St  Petenburgh.— The  Approach  to  the  C&pital— The  Villas 
between  the  Palace  of  Stridna  and  St.  Petersburgh.— 
Krasno-Kabak.— The  new  Gate  of  Triumph.— Entrance 
into  the  City. 

Therb  is  scarcely  another  city  in  Europe 
which  so  magnificently  attests  its  character  to 
be  Imperial,  as  does  St.  Petersburgh.  From 
the  Palace  Strielna,  three  miles  distant  from  the 
city,  and  situated  in  the  Finland  bay,  we  drove 
along  a  beautiful  highway,  (one  of  the  most  use- 
ful  traits   of   advancing    civilization)    between 
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2  ST.  PETERSBURGH. 

elegant  villas,  which  uninterruptedly  lined  both 
sides  of  the  road.  Each  of  these  villas  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  park,  separated  from  the 
highway  only  by  slight  iron  railings,  and  this 
style  of  taste  continued  even  to  the  city  gates. 
The  owners  of  these  country  houses,  which  are 
called  datschen,  go  to  a  great  expence  in  laying 
out  with  luxurious  arrangement  their  respective 
seats,  in  order  to  pass  the  few  summer  months 
that  throw  a  glow  over  the  climate,  in  sybaritish 
enjoyment.  From  those  belvederes  of  the  dat- 
schens  which  lie  to  the  left  of  the  road,  the  pros- 
pect is  most  lovely.  Thence,  on  the  fine  sum- 
mer  evenings  of  June  and  July,  which  for  two  or 
three  weeks  together  are  not  encroached  upon 
by  actual  darkness,  but  separated  and  scarcely 
distinguished  from  morning  merely  by  a  soft 
twilight,  the  eye  turning,  though  reluctantly, 
ftom  the  fresh  green  of  the  land,  revels  in  view 
of  the  glassy  surface  of  the  river,  which,  as  if 
with  blushing  modesty,  receives  the  last  radiant 
salute  of  the  sinking  sun.  The  houses,  deco- 
rated Ifith  their   colonnades,   resemble    Italian 
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villas;  the  flat  roof  presenting  to  the  tea-party 
an  agreeable  rendezvons,  and  thus  the  above- 
mentioned  prospect  is  enjoyed  with  a  mixtore  of 
Italian,  Dutch  and  Rossian  taste.  These  tea- 
drinking  reunions  are  indeed  remarkably  agree- 
able— as  I  can  myself  assert  from  often-repeated 
experience,  daring  my  stay  in  the  northern 
Imperial  capital. 

On  my  first  visit  here,  however,  in  December 
of  the  year  1832,  the  roads,  datschen,  gardens, 
parks,  ^and  fields  were  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  parting  rays  of  the  winter  sun  shone  upon 
the  iced  surface  of  the  bay — ^the  ice  in  thickness 
measuring  six  feet.  Instead  of  warm  tea  within 
my  body,  I  had  then  only  a  thick  fur  cloak  pro- 
tecting its  exterior,  and  the  flakes  of  snow  and 
sleet  were  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  congeal 
every  romantic  idea  that  might  have  been  con- 
jured up  by  the  beautiful  prospect. 

I  have  said  that  it  was  the  month  of  December 
We  flew  along  in  our  sledge,  drawn  by  a  fleet 
Troika,  and  passed  the  Krasno-Kaiak  (the  red- 
house  tavern)  a  place  much  frequented  in  winter 
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by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburgh,  being 
celebrated  for  excellent  punch  and  delicate 
waffel-cakes,  which  are,  in  truth,  there  furnished 
in  perfection.  We  approached  nearer  and  nearer 
the  gates  of  the  magnificent  Petropolis,  which, 
with  its  ample  domes,  and  the  two  pointed  golden 
spires  of  the  Garrison  church,  and  Admiralty, 
spread  itself  out  before  us  to  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable extent.  Near  the  city,  by  the  bye, 
there  is  established  a  small  colony  (if  I  may  so 
term  it)  of  Germans,  in  houses  that  may  vie 
with  those  of  any  German  capital. 

At  length,  we  arrived  at  the  new  Riga  gate  of 
Triumph,  which  is  built  of  solid  granite.    It  is  of 
antique  form,  and  surmounted  with  the  figure  of 
Victory,  similarly  to  the  Brandenburgh  gate  in 
Berlin.     The  erection  of  this  imposing  structure, 
which    cannot  fail   to    strike   the    traveller    as 
forming  a  worthy  entrance  to  the  splendid  cap- 
ital, was  not  yet  completed ;  we  were,  therefore, 
forced  to  make  a  circuit  round  it,   instead  of 
passing  under  its  lofty  and  massive  archway. 
Proceeding  about  a  hundred  yards  onwards,  we 
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reached  the  Narwa  Sastawa,  (barrier)  which 
then  served  as  a  temporary  entrance  to  the  city, 
and  which  we  fonnd  was  occupied  by  a  lieutenant 
and  his  detachment  of  Semeneownian  guards  on 
duty.  The  former,  who  was  at  that  moment 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  main-guard-house, 
came  forward  himself,  and  approaching  the 
sledge,  demanded  in  French  our  passports,]which 
we  delivered  to  him.  Our  postillion,  meanwhile, 
had  detached  from  the  horse  the  post  bell  (an 
article  used  in  Russia  instead  of  the  post-horn) 
as  in  that  country  it  is  forbidden  to  be  sounded 
in  the  city — a  very  wholesome  regulation ;  since 
otherwise  from  the  thousands  of  sledges,  conti- 
nually traversing  the  streets,  the  eternal  clatter 
would  be  quite  deafening,  and  almost  seriously 
injurious  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  The  gate  was 
after  a  slight  interval  opened,  the  lieutenant 
bowed  to  us,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  St. 
Petersburgh — one  of  the  noblest  cities  of  Eu- 
rope— ^in  fact,  of  the  world.  After  another  hour's 
drive  along  regular  and  straightly-formed  streets, 
and  through  numerous  grand  squares,  and  having 
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passed  a  variety  of  splendid  palaces^  we  crossed 
Isaac's  bridge,  and  our  sledge  halted  at  the  door 
of  our  hotel. 


CHAPTER   II. 


The  Mass  of  Houses  and  Palaces.— Isaac's,  Admiralty,  and 
Palace  Squares.— OtM  square  with  Its  iii4>ofin9  locality. — 
View  from  Alexander  column.— The  Admiralty  Tower.— 
The  Grand  Street  Newski-Prospect. — Churches. — Church 
of  the  Holy  Mother  of  Casan.— View  from  the*  bridge  near 
the  Summer  Garden  (Troizkoi-Most)  across  the  Neva  and 
environs. 

Fatigue  from  my  journey,  and  the  dusk  of 
evening,  chained  me,  on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  to 
my  room.  The  following  morning,  which,  of 
course,  at  this  season  of  the  year  dawned  at  a 
late  hour  (it  was  indeed  9  o'clock  ere  candles 
could  be  extinguished,  which  on  the  other  hand 
were  lighted  again  at  3  p.  m.)  drew  me  forth  with 
irresistible  attraction  amid  the  mass  of  metropo- 
litan houses  and  palaces.  A  certain  traveller  re- 
marks, somewhat  correctly,  that  in  SttPetersburgh, 
**  every  house  is  a  palace,  and  every  palace  a  small 
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town/'  bat  to  this,  as  to  every  thing  else,  there 
are  of  course  exceptions.  I  found  that,  between 
my  hotel  and  the  Winter  Palace,  the  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  Imperial  family,  there  stood  only 
about  two  or  three  houses,  these  consisting  of  the 
Cadet-Institution,  and,  crossing  the  Isaac's  bridge, 
the  Admiralty.  Nevertheless,  the  space  I  was 
obliged  to  traverse,  in  order  to  reach  the  abode 
of  royalty,  took  me  exactly,  by  my  watch — walk- 
ing, too,  at  a  hasty  pace — ^not  less  than  twenty 
minutes.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  Winter  Palace  more  than  5000  in- 
dividuals constantly  reside,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
fair  criterion  of  the  extent  of  the  several  build- 
ings. The  Isaac's  and  Palace  square — form- 
ing unitedly  one  grand  mass  of  building — sur- 
passes in  magnificence  and  extent  perhaps  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  On  the  east  side 
the  military  Parade  House  forms  the  boundary : 
towards  the  north,  the  space  is  occupied  by  the 
Winter  Palace,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  banks  of 
the  Neva,  across  which  the  Isaac's  bridge  is  built; 
to  the   west  stands  the  splendid  new  Council 
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House,  with  the  Riding  School  of  the  Chevalier 
Guard;  and  to  the  south,  the  new  Isaac's  Church, 
the  completion  whereof,  although  its  erection  is 
proceeded  with  as  quickly  as  possible,  cannot  be 
expected  before  the  •  expiration  of  ten  years; 
then  there  are  the  War  office,  the  City  Club- 
House,  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  the 
City  of  London  hotel,  and  (the  most  imposing 
structure  of  all)   the  Ordnance  Office,  as  it  is 
called,  built  in  a  half  circular  form,  which  besides 
the  Military  Offices  of  the  State,  comprises  also 
the  Topographic  department,  the  Foreign  Office 
and  Finance  Minister's  department.     The  extent 
of  this  building,  which  is  three  stories  in  height, 
is  proved  by  the  number  of  windows  in  its  front, 
each  floor  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
Between  the  Ordnance  Office  and  the  Winter 
Palace,  stands  the  celebrated  Alexander  Column. 
This  monument  is  formed  of  one  huge  block  of 
granite,  and  surpasses  most  other  structures  of 
the  kind,  as  well  in  beauty  as  in  grandeur  and 
proportion.     Between  the  Isaac's  Church  and  the 
bridge  opposite  is  erected,  upon  a  colossal  rock  of 
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granite,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  I.  execnted 
by  Falconet  in  the  original  antique  style,  and 
raised  to  the  memory  of  her  august  predecessor 
by  the  great  Catherine,  as  is  specified  in  the  in- 
scription at  the  foot  of  the  block:  Petro  I. 
Katharma  II. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  spac^  allotted  to  these 
pages,  did  we  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the 
particular  beauties  of  the  Northern  Palmyra;  it 
is,  therefore,  only  reserved  for  us  to  present  a 
compressed  view.  When  the  Alexander  Column 
was  not  as  yet  freed  from  the  surrounding  scaf- 
folding, its  summit  presented  a  most  extensive 
prospect  over  the  gigantic  city,  but  this  is  now 
best  enjoyed  from  the  tower  of  the  Admiralty. 

St.  Petersburgh,  taken  altogether,  may  be  de- 
nominated a  modern,  handsome  and  ejiegant  city, 
built  regularly  but'  without  a  tedious  uniformity. 
The  houses  rarely  comprise,  in  proportion  to  their 
breadth,  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three  stories. 
The  flat  roofs,  covered  with  red,  iron  plate,  with 
the  balconies  and  columns  of  the  houses,  make 
one  fancy  oneself  (as  I  have  before  hinted)  in  an 
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Italian  city.  The  summer  of  the  year  1833,  with 
its  heat  of  twenty-six  degrees^  increased  this  de- 
ception, which,  however,  the  winter  again,  with 
its  north  wind  and  twenty-five  (minus)  degrees, 
soon  unpolitely  charmed  away.  The  Newsii- 
Prospect  is  a  magnificent  street,  and  extends 
nearly  three  miles,  in  a  pretty  straight  line, 
towards  the  Convent  of  St.  Alexander  Newski ; 
it  is  lined  with  the  most  elegant  private  houses, 
together  with  palaces,  and  churches  devoted  to 
various  forms  of  worship ;  and  on  this  account  it 
is  termed  (with  great  justice,  too)  the  Tolerance 
street.  Its  extent  comprises  German  (Lutjberan), 
Swedish,  Armenian,  Finlandish,  Greek  and  Catho- 
lic temples ;  nor  is  there  wanting  even  a  mosque, 
for  the  use  of  the  numerous  Mahometans  residing 
in  St.  Petersburgh.  The  churches  dedicated  to 
the  Russian  or  Greek  form  of  religion  are  distin- 
guished by  their  Asiatic  style  of  architecture, 
and  usually  exhibit  a  large  gilded  dome  (in  the 
centre  of  four  smaller  ones  at  the  corners)  with 
the  Greek  cross  at  the  top.  The  appearance  of 
the  Casan  church  in  the  Newski-Perspective  has 
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a  very  striking  effect^  when  the  clear  moonlight 
sets  off  the  dark,  colossal  form  of  the  temple. 
The  church  is  after  the  fashion  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  with  certain  alterations,  however,  which 
are  rendered  necessary  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
national  mode  of  worship.  On  this  latter  ac- 
count, the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  building 
looks,  as  regards  the  laws  of  architecture,  some- 
what irregular,  although  the  defect  is  in  a  good 
measure  redeemed  by  the  addition  of  the  semi- 
circular colonnade  of  Corinthian  pillars,  which 
embraces  the  whole  wide  space  before  the  nave 
of  the  edifice.  As  long  as  the  Isaac's  Church  re- 
mains incompleted,  the  Casan  must  hold  posses- 
sion of  the  firSt^  place,  and  be  considered  as  a 
chef-d'oeuvre  by  virtue  of  its  architecture,  [paint- 
ing, sculpture  and  richness.  The  interior  is  de- 
corated with  gold,  silver  and  jewels.  There  are 
even  silver  doors,  and  a  silver  balustrade,  sepa- 
rating the  place,  where  stands  the  altar,  from  the 
nave;  and  the  display  of  diamonds  which  reflect 
their  lustre  from  the  image  of  the  holy  mother 
of  Casan  (in  whose   honor  the  church  is  built) 
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fonns  a  sufficient  cause  to  elicit  no  small  degpree 
of  vulgar  astonishment.  The  more  intelligent 
spectator  is^  however^  transported  with  admira- 
tion on  beholding  the  ninety-five  colossal  pillars, 
each  of  one  solid  granite  block,  which  support 
the  nave  of  the  church,  and  on  casting  down  his 
eye  upon  the  beautiful  mosaic  pavement.  He 
will  also  be  struck  by  the  beauty  of  two  paint- 
ings,—one,  in  the  dome,  representing  the  Deity 
enthroned  upon  a  terrestial  globe,  and  surrounded 
by  saints  and  apostles;  the  other,  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper; — ^both  copies,  it  is  true, 
after  the  Italian  school,  but  still  possessing  claims 
to  rank  as  masterpieces  of  art.  The  massive 
gates  of  bronze,  likewise,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
building,  will  not  fail  to  attract  notice,  which  will 
be  detained  some  time  by  the  alti-rilievi  wrought 
upon  them  illustrative  of  the  histories  of  the  old 
and  new  Testaments.  In  the  fore-court  of  the 
church  are  placed  six  colossal  statues,  also  of 
bronze,  equally  excellent  both  in  conception  and 
executioii.  It  should  be  observed,  in  speaking 
of  this  edifice,  that  it  was  wholly  accomplished  by 
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Rtissian  artists  and  artisans,  and  accordingly,  as 
a  genoine  national  work,  proves  that  the  Russians 
are  not  qoite  such  barbarians  as  they  are  often 
held  to  be  by  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries — 
more  particularly  by  those  of  vain-glorious  and 
self-idolizing  France. 

We  will  now  return,  in  order  to  take  another 
view  of  the  Imperial  city,  to  the  bridge,  which 
extends  nearly  a  mile  in  length  from  the  summer- 
garden  to  the  Petersburgh  city-side.  At  our 
feet  flows  the  crystal  Neva,  a  rapid  and  noble 
stream,  worthy  of  the  environs  by  which  its  banks 
are  surrounded.  The  eye  can  stretch  easily  to 
that  point  where  the  sea,  sometimes  with  the 
softest  murmurs,  receives  this  beautiful  river  in  its 
bosom.  On  the  right  appears,  as  if  rising  from 
the  water,  the  granite-walled  fortress,  whose 
walls  bristle  with  threatening  and  at  the  same 
time  protecting  heavy  cannon.  lake  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning,  the  slight,  gilded  spire  of  the 
fortress-church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  shines 
aloft,  when  occasionally  visited  by  a  passing  sun- 
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beam;  whilst  within  those  sacred  walls  are  depo* 
sited  a  number  of  marble  mausoleums — amongst 
which  are  found  the  receptacles  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Russia  since  Peter  the  Great; — a  grave  and 
mournful  feeling  fills  the  breast  at  the  sight  of 
these  imperial  graves. 

At  a  little  distance  from  this  church,  and  in  the 

vicinity  of  the  fortress,  dark  vapours  whirl  above 

a  green-covered  roof: — ^this  is  the  Mint    On  the 

o{^»te  side  of  the  fortress,  the  Neva  stretches 

out  an  arm  which  seems  to  lose  itself  between 

rows  of  houses  and  thickly  leaved  trees.     Close 

to  the  shore  of  the  main  stream,  on  the  right, 

rises  the  splendidly  built  edifice  called  the  New 

Exchange,  in  front  whereof  are  stationed,  in  the 

form  of  huge  columns,  and  furnished  with  antique 

shipbeacons,  the  two  watch-towers,  whose  light 

guides  ike  sailor  from  the  treacherous  sea  into  the 

haven   of  safety.     Now  we  pass  the  immense 

front  of  the  massive  building  erected  by  Peter 

the  First,  comprising  no  less  than  twelve  colleges, 

together  with  the  extensive  Custom-Houses  and 
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their  warehouses.  Palace  presses  upon  palace, 
inclading  those  appropriated  to  the  Land-Cadet 
corps; — ^the  Academy  of  Sciences; — ^the  Mining- 
Cadet  corps; — until  the  edifice  of  the  Marine 
Cadets,  adjoining  the  sea,  closes  the  magnificent 
boundaries  of  the  right  shore. 

Let  the  eye  now  be  turned  towards  the  left 
bank,  and  there,  in  the  noblest  and  most  elegant 
form,  tower  the  iron  but  richly  gilded  railings  of 
the  summer  garden,  behind  which  is  seen  the 
green  foliage  of  the  beautiful  grounds.     Over  the 
adjacent  plain,  the  Marsfeld,  we  perceive  the 
gloomy  Palace  wherein   Paul,   the  chivalrous, 
misunderstood  and  falsely-judged  ruler,  ended  his 
career  by  a  violent  and  miserable  death.     In  the 
way  of  reparation,    however,    we  are  directly 
smiled  on,  through  its   enclosing  park,  by  the 
splendid  new  Palace  of  the  Grand  duke  Michael — 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh.     Behind  it  are  seen  the  domes  of  the 
Catholic  and  Casan  churches. 
Along  the  right  granite-bank  of  the  river,  sue- 
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cessively  rise  the  Marble  Palace,  whose  exterior 
consists  of  marble,  granite  and  metal — and  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Grand  duke  Constan- 
tine; — then  the  hotels  of  snndry  princely  families 
and  foreign  ambassadors,  forming  the  so-called 
**  Russian  Quay/'  which  ends  with  the  Hermi- 
tage, and  the  contiguous  Winter  Palace. 

A  set  of  broad  granite  steps,  whose  balustrades 
are  decorated  with  marble  figures  and  colossal 
vases,  leads  down  from  the  terrace  of  the  Admi- 
ralty to  the  river.  This  promenade  runs  along 
the  whole  front  of  that  imposing  structure,  adorned 
with  its  gilded  spires  and  its  two  pavilions;  then 
follows  the  open  square  before  the  Isaac's  Church, 
with  Peter's  statue,  and  the  new  Senate  House; — 
and  advancing,  we  almost  lose  sight  in  the  distance 
of  that  fine  line  of  buildings  called  the  English 
Quay — almost  wholly,  as  its  name  implies,  inha- 
bited by  English  merchants. 

Let  the  observer  next  turn  from  his  station  on 
the  bridge,  and  look  upwards  along  the  river ;  he 
will  then  see  the  Arsenal  and  its  Church;  the 
convent  Smolna  with  its  fine  churches — now  an 

VOL.  I.  c 
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imperial  academy  for  young  ladies; — ^the  Tanrian 
Palace  with  its  bright  green  iron-roof»  and  the 
dark  foliage  of  its  park;  the  Klinikom;  the 
grand  Military  Hospital;  the  village  Ochta^  still 
forming  part  of  the  city,  and  an  immense  number 
of  scattered  domes  of  churches. 

I  boldly  challenge  any  experienced  traveller, 
to  name  to  me  a  city-panorama  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  this.  Constantinople  and  Na- 
ples I  have  seen  myself,  and  was  delighted  with 
the  enchanting  view  which  nature  there  affords ; 
but  as  respects  art,  those  cities  certainly  cannot 
at  all  compete  with  the  Russian  metropolis.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  hear,  as  I  often  have  heard,  St. 
Petersburgh,  Russia  and  Siberia  all  spoken  of  as 
synonymous.  I  confess  that  if  Siberia  were  like 
St.  Petersburgh,  I  should  see  no  hardship  whate- 
ver in  being  banished  thither.  One  fault  indeed— 
if  it  can  be  so  termed— I  have  remarked  in  St. 
Petersburgh;  there  is  so  much  splendour  crowded 
together  there,  that  one  colossal  object  neutra- 
lises another,  and  thus  the  eye,  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  magnificent  proportions,  loses  in  some 
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degree  the  perception  of  them.  Thos  also  it 
may  be  fairly  said,  that  oat  of  one  St.  Petersburgh 
a  dozen  or  two  of  fine  cities  might  be  elsewhere 
created. 


c2 


CHAPTER    III. 


The  Winter  Palace.— The  Emperor  Nicholas  and  the  Imperial 
Family.— The  Emperor's  personal  Appearance* — His  moral 
Power  and  firmness  of  Character.— The  Royal  Helmsman 
and  the  Prussian  Captain.— Prince  Constantine^  the  young 
Grand  Admiral.— Prince  Alexander,  the  Heir-apparent. — 
His  benevolent  Disposition.— The  Grand  Duke  Michael. 

In  the  very  centre  of  St.  Petersburgh  stands 
the  Winter  Palace^  a  building  more  imposing  on 
account  of  its  immense  size  and  internal  splen- 
dour, than  on  account  of  its  architecture.  It 
was  built  by  an  Italian,  named  Rastrelli,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  in  the  reigning  taste 
of  that  period — a  taste  neither  classical  nor  pure, 
but  on  the  contrary,  overloaded  with  different 
sorts  of  decoration.  The  palace,  without  the 
Hermitage  (which  adjoins  it)  forms  a  square  of 
450  feet  in  length,  350  feet  in  width,  and  70  feet 
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in  height^  which  square  encloses  the  courts,  and 
consists  of  the  ground  floor,  and  two  upper  sto- 
ries. In  the  principal  front,  facing  the  Ordnance 
Office  and  the  Alexander  pillar,  there  are  two 
grand  ascents,  covered  with  large  balconies. 
An  immense  number  of  saloons  and  other  apart- 
ments, besides  the  court  chapel,  itself  of  consider- 
able extent,  constitute  the  interior;  and  he  must 
indeed  possess  a  pretty  good  faculty  who  can 
readily  find  his  way  through  the  crossing  passages 
and  corridors.  Above,  from  the  battlement  of 
the  castle,  waves  a  white  flag,  displaying  the 
crowned  double-eagle,  and  floating  as  a  sign 
that  the  great  ruler  of  the  east,  the  eagle,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  who  watches  with  keen  eye  and 
protecting  vdngs  over  seventy  millions  of  people, 
is  to  be  found  in  his  dwelling.  The  flag  sinks 
when  the  Emperor  is  absent  from  St.Petersburgh; 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  it  is  a 
day  of  festival  when  this  unfailing  signal  an- 
nounces the  return  of  their  beloved  sovereign. 
Perhaps  no  monarch  has  been  less  justly  appre- 
ciated, by  other  than  his  own  native  subjects;  and 
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more  especially  has  he  been  misrepresented  by 
those  who  arrogate  exclasively  the  appellation  of 
liheraU.  But  by  the  Russians  he  is  almost 
adored.  Numberless  times  during  his  reign  has 
this  prince  proved  what  a  truly  noble  being  he 
is;  and  the  denunciations  of  upstart  dema- 
gogues concerning  him  may  safely  be  left  to 
sink  back  into  the  obscurity  wherein  they  were 
originated. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  Emperor  has 
something  in  it  truly  royal  and  awe-exciting;  yet 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  calculated  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. His  erect  figure,  above  the  common 
height,  is  in  every  respect  powerful  and  well- 
shaped,  and  the  form  of  his  head  such,  that 
it  appears  as  if  copied  from  the  noblest  spe- 
cimens of  the  antique.  An  aquiline  nose,  a 
kindly-smiling  mouth,  and  a  blue  eye,  whose 
benignity  of  expression  is  blended  with  thoughtful 
gravity — ^tliese  features,  together  with  a  forehead 
shaded  by  light  brown  hair,  give  to  the  whole 
countenance  a  friendly,  but  likewise  a  serious 
stamp. 
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It  happened,  that  one  day  when  I  was  driving 
along  the  Newski-Perspective,  with  a  friend  who 
had  only  arrived  at  St.  Petersburgh  a  day  or  two 
previous,  we  met  the  Emperor  in  his  small  one 
horse  Droschke,  and  halted  to  make  our  respect- 
fal  bow.  Nicholas,  as  he  glided  qoickly  by,  cast 
towards  us  a  penetrating  glance,  taming  round 
for  a  moment  to  continue  the  inspection.  Hereat 
I  observed  a  confused  blush  pass  across  my  friend's 
face.  In  answer  to  my  question  as  to  what  ailed 
him,  he  confessed,  that  the  Emperor's  look — ^which 
he  could  not  term  severe,  nor  did  he  exactly 
know  how  to  analyse  it — ^had  put  him  into  a  sin- 
gular state  of  embarrassment.  He  had  felt  that, 
had  he  abstracted  his  regard  from  the  Imperial 
Personage,  his  confusion  would  have  vanished,  but 
yet  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  do  so;  nor  would 
he  admit  that  this  was  mere  curiosity,  but  attri- 
buted it  to  the  uncommon  and  majestic  character 
of  the  Czar's  phisiognomy,  whose  notice  of  us 
was  doubtless  nothing  more  than  accidental,  or 
might  have  partly  arisen  from  a  sense  of  our  being 
strangers.   My  friend  was  but  a  plain,  unassuming 
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man  in  character,  nor  even  eccentric  in  appearance. 
A  native  Russian,  even  one  of  the  humblest 
class,  being  accustomed  to  regard  in  the  Czar  his 
father,  and  rarely  designating  him  otherwise, 
calling  also  the  Empress  ''  Mother/'  bears  this 
look  much  more  boldly.  Thus,  several  times 
have  I  seen  the  Emperor,  in  his  simple  g^een 
military  surtout,  walk  through  the  streets,  wholly 
unattended;  and  Russians  of  the  old  stamp,  with 
long  beards,  and  dressed  in  the  national  kaftan 
approach  the  sovereign,  without  any  timidity,  and 
present  to  his  majesty  petitions,  the  nature  of 
which  could  not,  it  may  be  imagined,  be  of  any 
great  importance,  but  to  which  the  Emperor  has 
appeared  to  give  the  most  flattering  attention, 
causing  his  supplicants  to  leave  him  vdth  many 
bows  of  gratitude,  and  valedictory  invocations. 

The  Emperor  has  devoted  great  attention  for 
some  years  past  to  the  state  of  his  fleet,  which, 
perhaps,  might  be  found  more  formidable  than  is 
imagined.  In  the  dock-yards  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea, 
vessels  of  war  of  different  sizes  are  annually 
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completed  and  sent  afloat.     During  my  stay, 
amongst  others,  was  lannched  the  Wkidimir,  a 
ship  of  the  line,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in 
presence  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  the  second 
young  Prince,  Constantine,  although  only  eight 
years  old,  being  appointed  High  Admiral.     Ni- 
cholas himself  very  often  makes  an  excursion  in 
one  of  the  steam-boats  to  Cronstadt,  in  order  to 
inspect  the  fleet  there.    On  such  an  occasion  he 
once  stood  (as  is  often  his  practice  to  do)  at  the 
helm;  and,  in  order  to  show  his  dexterity,  steered 
the  vessel,  as  they  entered  the  harbour  of  Cron- 
stadt, within  a  hair's  breadth  of  a  Prussian  mer- 
chantman, lying  at  anchor,  without  so  much  as 
touching  her.     The  Prussian  captain,  not  know- 
ing who  tlie  simply-dressed  steersman  was,  held 
his  Majesty's  manoeuvre  to  be  the  result  of  awk- 
wardness; and  after  alluding  to  the  chance  there 
was  that  his  ship  might  have  suffered  great  damage 
from  a  contact,  remarked  in  blunt  terms,  **  that 
the  .helmsman  had  better  open  his  eyes  wider 
another  time,  &c." — ^The  emperor  laughed  at  this, 
whereat  the  Prussian   waxed  more  and   more 
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wroth  and  abosiye.     Ou  tlie  next  morning  he  was 
sammoned  to  appear  at  the  Admiraltyv     Rather 
apprehensm  of  panishment  for  the  coat ie  mvec-^ 
tires  1^  had  kidalged  ill  on  the  previoas  day,  the 
Pmssiali  obeyed  the  mandate*    He  was  asked  if 
he  knew  who  the  steersman  was  he  had  so  roagfaly 
admonished^  and  apon  pleading  in  re]riy  his  ett^ 
tire  ignorance  on  that  point,  was  informed  that  it 
was  the  Emperor.    The  captain's  fiHshed  <dieek 
next  became  ashy  pale;   but  these  hues  were 
qniokly  chased  iEiway,  on  its  being  intimated  to 
him,  that,  in  oonsideratitm  of  any  damage  that 
wUgkt  have  happened  to  his  vessel  throvgh  his 
Majesty's  want  of  naatical  skill,  the  sovereign  re- 
quested his  acceptance  of  a  valaable  ring. 

The  gronndwork  of  the  great  moral  (M>wer  and 
firmness  which  this  prince  has  so  often  evinoed 
amidst  threatening  dangers,  is  donbtless  to  be 
found  in  that  strong  religious  impression^  and 
faitti  in  futnlity,  which  distinguish  his  chaiaoter. 
This  principle  it  is  that  hfti  more  than  ote^  res- 
etted him  when  death  has  been  lurking  Hear*  It 
ia  well  known  that  during  the  insturreolioa  whidh 
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btfok^  Mt  offi  Ui  ait^endbg  the  thrcmd,  he  id<me 
oovtmiied  to  ^tatud  featless  amidst  the  body  of 
tiibels  i  n6t  was  it  until  all  efforts  of  mildnesB  attd 
ci^ciUatioti  had  iproved  anWraiKng  with  the  bUnded 
niidtttado^  that  he  at  length  felt  oompelled  to 
adt^t  severer  measareii.  An  officer  belonging  to 
the  rebels^  irtk)  sab8e<](aettfly  deolared  at  his  esca- 
mbiation,  that  he  had  SfWom  upon  the  <MS6  of 
Glttfet  to  mdrdet'  the  lStAp6toT,  oonfessed  that  at 
the  moment  irhen  his  hand  gnuped  the  pifitol  for 
ttfis^^  purpose,  an  inconceireable  power  bad  arrested 
the  execution  of  the  projects  A  glance  from 
the  Eniperor'i  eye,  which  accidentally  turned 
tfp^  Mm  tt  he  wtits  addressing  the  rebeb,  had  in 
tfttth  discoiffaged  and  disarmed  him. 

When  tie  rage  <Mf  the  people  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  cholera  in  St.  Petersburgh  manifested 
itself  by  the  ihost  di*eadfiil  extraragances,  and 
e^eotniaHy  extended  so  far  as  to  the  murder  of 
the  pfaysieians.  Who  were  stiperstitionsly  regafd^d 
as  the  origin  of  that  ^eadfhl  scourge,  the  Erape«' 
ror  hiistened  to  the  Haymarket,  aociompanied  only 
by  a  single  adjutant^  and  threw  himself  amidst 
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the  infuriated  crowd.  Like  au  aucia:it  hero^  he 
addressed  the  blood-thirsty  throng;  and  when 
8ome>  exclaiming  against  the  j^oi^on^r^ — as  they 
called  the  medical  men» — appealed  to  the  Empe- 
ror, he  commanded  them  with  a  powerful  voice  to 
fall  down  upon  their  knees,  and  ask  forgiveness 
from  God  for  the  transgression  they  had  com^ 
'mitted.  As  if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  the  con- 
gregated thousands  complied  with  his  mandate, 
and  supplicated  heaven  and  the  Emperor  to  for- 
give their  mistaken  rage.  In  Moscow  the  cho- 
lera had  also  appeared,  and  spread  around  terror 
and  consternation.  From  fear  of  infection,  scarce 
any  one  ventured  to  approach  the  sufferers.  One 
morning  the  Emperor  suddenly  appeared  in. the 
oid  Zaarenstadt;  his  first  visit  was  to  the  church, 
where  he  knelt  in  earnest  prayer  before  the  altar 
of  the  Saviour.  Fearlessly,  he  then  proceeded 
to  the  Cholerar Hospital;  and  taking  the  hand  of 
that  patient  who  was  in  the  most  dangerous  con- 
dition, he  addressed  to  them  all  words  of  conso- 
lation, and  exhorted  them  to  put  faith  in. the  aid 
of  the  Most  High.     ^^  I  am  come/',  said  he,  ''to 
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you  my  children,  with  whom  I  have  often  shared 
pleasure,  to  share  also  sorrow  and  affliction!" 
Such  were  his  words — ^tmly  worthy  of  an  Emperor. 
In  July,  1833,  shortly  before  the  g^rand  festival 
in  the  Summer-Palace  of  Peterhoff  (which  we 
shall  mention  more  at  large  by  and  bye),  the 
Emperor  received  from  Paris — ^it  is  said  from 
Louis  Philippe's  own  hand — intelligence,  that 
some  of  the  Polish  fanatics  residing  there,  had 
determined  to  repair  to  St.  Petersburgh  ander 
false  names,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
festival,  (where  thousands  would  be  present)  to 
assassinate  the  Emperor.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved, on  the  spreading  of  this  information,  that 
the  entertainment  would  be  postponed — ^but  this 
was  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  Emperor 
ordered  that  at  Peterhoff  none  of  the  police  should 
show  themselves;  and,  accompanied  by  his  brother- 
in-law.  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia  (who  was  then 
on  a  visit  at  the  court)  Nicholas  rode  through  the 
park  in  every  direction,  greeted  with  unbounded 
delight  by  the  people,  who;  nevertheless,  trembled 
on  this  day  for  the  life  of  their  sovereign.     Every 
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wh«i«  W4i8  the  Emperor  to  be  fteexi>  up  to  tbe 
l9Lt^»%  jbouxy  mixing  with  the  ^pwd,  viewing  the 
eflEect  pf  the  splendid  illominatiomy  and  accon^pa- 
Aied  by  his  family,  while  many  of  those  murderous 
pon^rators  flight  have  been  near  him  in  tbe 

throng,  as  indeed  was  proved  on  the  foUovf^g 

• 

4^y  by  the  yaripns  arrests.  But  not  the  slightest 
ippuety  was  to  l^e  traced  in  the  coontpnaQce  pf 
the  !l^peror;  he  had  confided  himsetf  to  that 
higher  Power  who  g^ard^  the  faithful. 

Am  a  proof  pf  this  juoos  resignation^  we  may 
quote  the  word^  he  himaelf  pronounced,  when,  in 
Berlin,  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  the  Empress  wd 
irpyal  family  urgently  begged  him  not  to  proceed 
to  Warsaw,  that  spat  of  ingratitude  apd  l^ea/phery. 
"  I  stand  in  the  bf^nds  of  God,"  replied  the  As^ 
crat,  "  he  }^  co^nt^d  my  days.  If  I  sink,  it  is 
His  4ecree.  ijis  will  be  done !"  When  he  reached 
the  frontiers  of  Pplw4»  be  ordered  the  nuUtary 
escort  whiflh  had  collected  together  to  proteot  hm, 
to  ^  b»ck;  and  aeppmpapied  only  by  his  faithful 
companion,  CounJ  Penkendorff,  hp  journeypd 
through  the  country  unharmed,  and  made  his 


eBtry  Into  Warsaw-^-tiiua  erideneing  that  a  coi^ 
dial  tra^t  jo  Pr^videnoe  i$  neyot  mUplaoed. 

Tke^e  tvaite  in  the  oharaQteir  of  the  Empevof 
N^]^<daa  fur^  iadnbitable;  md  jet  bow  k>adly  do 
ifnoiw^e  and  prejudice  inveigk  against  this  mo- 
mxQK  and  point  at  him  aa  a  tyrant  and  heaven 
km^ms ,  what  beside!  Any  rational  man  may 
b^p^^m  <eistimate^  the  valne  of  the  abQ9e  of 
that  oreWy  who,  under  the  specious  name  of 
refonQf  wver  the  purposes  pf  revobitipn.  To 
argue  with,  or  attempt  tP  convNlLQef  su^  ipdivi- 
dnids  of  their  errpr*  WQqld  b^  but  us§les^  trQpble ; 
for  gods  themselves  stir<)ggli9  lA  yaiil  with  insa^ 

How  the  Emperor,  however,  decided  w  dei4- 
ing  with  those  parties  who  sought  tP  injure  him, 
the  following  facts  will  testily.  On  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  summer  reviews  at  a  short  distance 
from  PeUrhofft  wbiph  in  the  year  1833  hf^  been 
jfHnad  by  the  Cadetroorps,  th^  Igmp^rpr  Invited 
the  latter  to  dinner,  and  afterwairds  sel^otiog  two 
from  among  them,  presented  th^B|  1^  the  Empress 
with  tii^aie  wprds  i  ''  7%i>  is  H^^^^m^i  G^iaeral 
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N. —  who  fell  at  the  storming  of  Warsaw  fighting 
for  my  cause;  and  this  is  the  son  of  Colonel  N. — 
who  died  the  death  of  a  hero,  courageously  de- 
fending against  my  troops  the  redoubts  of  Wolna. 
I  have  promised  to  supply  to  both  the  place  of 
their  lost  fathers:  be  you  therefore  to  them  a 
mother!"  This  is  the  same  Emperor  of  whom 
French  newspapers  have  fabled  the  most  ridicu- 
lous tales  of  sending  poor  Polish  children  to 
Siberia,  and  which  tales  certain  German  jour- 
nals have  confidingly  repeated. 

The  Emperor  learnt  that,  in  Paris,  the  lately 
deceased  Polish  General  S — •  had,  when  lying 
upon  his  death-bed,  complained  that  his  remains 
would  not  be  permitted  to  rest  in  his  native  coun- 
try:  the  monarch  immediately  gave  orders  that,  at 
his  own  expence,  the  body  should  be  conveyed  to 
Poland;  the  family  of  the  deceased  had  a  consi- 
derable pension  granted  to  them  for  life;  and  the 
daughters  of  the  landlord  who  had  kindly  attended 
the  General  up  to  the  last  moment,  were  pre- 
sented with  valuable  gifts. 

Nicholas  is  in  fact  a  great  monarch,  and  at  the 
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same  time  an  excellent  husband  and  father.  In- 
deedy  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  cloud  ob* 
scures  the  domestic  felicity  of  the  royal  couple. 
The  Empress  is  an  extremely  amiable  woman, 
handsome  and  majestic  in  person,  and. indeed  al- 
together worthy  of  the  husband  who  cherishes 
her  with  faithful  devotion.  A  blooming  group  of 
three  lovely  children  surround  the  Imperial  pa- 
rents. 

At  the  closing,  in  the  autumn  of  1833,  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Inventions,  the  Emperor 
invited  all  the  members  of  the  Institution  to  a 
grand  banquet,  at  which  the  Imperial  host  presided, 
with  his  partner,  and  his  eldest  son,  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexander,  heir-apparent.  It  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  a  cheerful  and  unconstrained 
festivity.  When  the  cloth  was  removed  the  monarch 
addressed  his  guests,  and  said  he  would  introduce 
to  them  his  other  children,  who  were  then  fetched 
and  presented  to  the  assembly,  with  whom  they 
freely  mixed.  When  Nicholas  came  to  the  young 
Grand  Duke  Constantino,  six  years  old,  he  intro- 
duced him  to  them  with  these  words,  ^*  this  is  my 
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Grand  Admiral !''  and  tanung  to  the  little  prvd^ 
he  said,  ''  ai  a  sailor,  you  must  show  that  jon  can 
climb  I"  wb«re«{MOQ  the  apiritoi  boy«  with  Uyaif 
dexterity,  climbed  ^p  to  tbe  Emperor's  slioiiUler, 
without  «iiy  w^iat&oM,  and  wheia  theri^,  laid  bold 
of  his  langbiiig  father's  hfi»A,  and  kiUsed  Im  fcMpe 
with  the  fondest  affectioa. 

The  young  prinpe  AJie^oder,.  seventeen  years 
old,  bids  fair  to  resemble  his  father,  both  in  phy- 
•ical  and  mental  qualities.  Already  many  proofs 
have  been  given  iOf  ia§  kii^dheartedness.  A#  he 
goes  abroad  .daiiy,  that  moment  is  taken  fi4- 
vantage  of  in  order  to  tpresent  to  him  »  ^umb^r 
of  petitions.  Among  tbeia»  however^  it  wfus  fre- 
quently found  that  there  were  some  not  y4)rtby  <>f 
his  recepticm,  by  which  the  prince's  purse,  wd  wbop 
it  was  not  fuU  enough,  that  also  of  Ihe  !Giiq>^p;$^, 
were  too  often  miaused,  thfelatter,  itheic^foije  fy^^j^/^ 
his  jEbon  in  fiiture  to  accept  any  more  .in^9i^9i!ifi^ls* 
Despite  ikis  prohibltiQn,  however,  the  piinc^  tQ<^ 
liome  one  day  a  pi^t»on,  siubjecting  jum^^^  .9p 
the  circunistanQe  btong  communicated  to  thp  1^- 
pever,  to  a  very  seV:e^iremonsta*an€e.     ^*  ^P^  §»- 
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Hiiim"  pleaded  the  Grap4  Qukfi  *'  W9|i  presented 
to  n^e  hy  a(  poor  iavalid  officer ,  wbpr  has  beeome 
crippled  is^  liattle,  9Sk^  whose  pwsioi^  tiarelj  suf- 
^,«  to  proyid,  himself  «|i4  fa^y  with  .  dry 
crusty  because  the  aatl^priti^s  haye  refused  tQ 
raise  his  mconie.  He  hoped  through  m;  in- 
tercession  to  obtain  his  object  from  your  majesty, 
and  I  thought  it  in  this  casQ,  my  duty  to  trespasi^ 
onyour  coi^mands^ — ^for  I  am  sure  the  poor  soldi^, 
who  has  fought  and  blecl  fo^  you^  will  not  be 
tui^ed  away  unheard!"  Thus  spoke  the  noble  boy> 
thfta  in  his  twelfth  year,  in  c^^wer  to  t^e  patent 
r^ro^hes.  The  E^peroi*  embraced  his  spn,.  and 
e|5^i9fted  him  to  oon^^^fj  \{k  f(rtU>w  (though  with 
di8crin^^f\tion)  the  impu)^  of  his  feelings  to- 
wards his  f^vil^ring  f^llow-q^reati^rcf^. 

One  day,,  whe^  the  I)^-:appa^ent,  who  fron^ 
<^db90|d  y(^s  a  tijoild  eQuestria,9^  w^  out  riding 
witb  ^i3  go^ver^^,  Generfd  M^dcur^  in  the  SKars- 
fe^,  he  4^hed  away  ^d  sprang  orer  %  y^ry  ^h 
gate.  The  ^ors^,  l^owf  vejr,  co]^  n^iit  i«amediH^te\y 
recover  its  legs,  but  slipped  and  fy\^  ^  one  side, 
throwing  off  ^e  pxince,  wI^q  was  seriqi;isly  \fff^ 

d2 
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and  remaiiied  lying  on  the  ground  some  minntes, 
almost  lifeless.  The  general,  who  blamed  him- 
self for  this  accident  on  account  of  not  paying 
more  attention  to  his  pupil,  was  struck  with  such 
a  degree  of  terror  as  threw  him  upon  a  bed  of 
sickness.  The  prince,  who  had  meantime  reco- 
vered, became  quite  inconsolable  at  being  the 
cause  of  the  sufferings  of  his  esteemed  tutor;  day 
and  night  he  moved  not  from  the  patient's  couch ; 
and  when  it  was  suggested  to  his  highness  that, 
since  the  exhausting  nightwatching  might  make 
him  also  ill,  he  had  better  retire,  he  refused 
for  some  time,  and  it  was  necessary  to  use 
gentle  force  to  remove  him  from  the  apartment. 
Even  then,  during  the  night,  when  he  thought  all 
the  attendants  were  asleep  and  he  could  not  be 
observed,  he  quietly  glided  into  the  general's 
room,  and  there  passed  some  more  hours  in  this 
ministery  of  affection. — In  the  summer  of  1833, 
I  was  witness  myself  of  the  parting  scene  be- 
tween the  prince  and  his  French  tutor,  M.  Gill^, 
a  Swiss,  when  the  latter  had  received  leave  of 
absence  to  visit  his  native  country,  and  was  about 
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to  step  on  board  the  Lubeck  steam-boat^  on  the 
English  quay.  Painfully  did  this  separation  ap- 
pear to  affect  the  young  heir-apparent,  and  for  a 
long  time  after  the  vessel  had  started  he  stood 
waving  his  handkerchief  towards  his  departing 
friend. 

As  we  are  now  occupied  in  sketching  the  cha- 
racter of  the  various  members  of  the  Imperial 
family,  resident  at  court,  we  ought  not  to  overlook 
the  Emperor^s  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael. 
He  is  also  a  very  fine  looking  man,  but  his  coun- 
tenance expresses  rather  a  gloomy  sedateness.  He 
is  however  benevolent  in  the  highest  degree — in 
fact,  too  much  so  for  his  finances ;  but  particularly 
is  he  so  inclined  towards  military  officers,  and  even 
common  soldiers.  Nor  is  it  on  account  of 
the  thanks  that  he  may  receive  for  his  bounty,  as 
the  following  anecdote  will  testify.  An  officer  of 
artiUery,  of  which  corps  the  Grand  Duke  himself 
is  colonel,  arrived  from  a  distant  garrison  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  in  order  to  receive  the  pay  for 
his  regiment.  On  his  road  back  he  stopped  one 
night  in  a  small  town,  where  he  was  prevailed 
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upon  to  gamble^  and  thoughtlessly  to  ri^)^  a  ppr- 
tion  of  t)ie  regimeiital  money  that  lay  in  his  h^94§; 
This  stake  he  lost.  In  cjiespair,  b^  hastened  h^\ 
tp  the  metropolis;  and  proceeding  tp  the  palace 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  solicited  tbc)  a4ju^^^^  to  gpt 
him  an  audience,  but  without  announcing  bis 
name.  The  prince,  who  was  very  much  occupied 
at  that  moment,  desired  the  aiy^tant  to  enquire 
the  object  of  the  officer's  visit.  Wit)i  sopae  hesi- 
tation, the  latter  made  known  the  fault  he  h^d 
committed,  and  confessed  that  he  had  con^e  to 
beg  the  prince  to  lend  |iim  tbe  sum  h^  ha4  l^t, 
in  order  tl^^t  he  might  escape  from  the  shapte  and 
disgrace  which  threatei^d  him.  When  ^is  Im- 
perial Highness  was  informed  pf  t^^§,  he  sprapg 
from  his  seat,  and  was  about  to  rash  iijitQ  tbe 
^ti-cbambpr,  where  t^e  tof^mbling  siniief  w^ 
waiting.  At  the  door,  (loweyer,  }\p,  tufnpd  rPPi)4> 
and  h^nd^ig  to  jthe  adjutant  the  sum  specified, 
^d  that,  '*  kP  4id  not  lend  the  money,  but  gave 
it  him.  He  did  not  knoi^  the  applicant ;  nor  did 
he  wish  to  le^i^  his  name.  ^  second  time,  he 
would  not  be  thus  snatched  ffpm  tl^e  disgrace  he 
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might   bring   upon   himself,   and,   therefore,   it 
behoved  him  to  be  carefal  of  the  future." 

The  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke,  the  Grand 
Duchess  Helena,  a  princess  of  Wurtemberg, 
and  a  lady  of  gfeat  beauty,  liyes  very  retired, 
being  devoted  entirely  to  the  education  of  her 
daughters,  and  to  literature,  wherein  she  patron- 
izes the  Russian  and  French,  as  well  as  the 
German  belles-lettres. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


Rassian  Hospitality.— Reception  and  Treatment  of  Stran- 
gers.— High  Gambling. 

Among  other  things  highly  agreeable  to  a 
stranger  on  visiting  the  northern  Imperial  city, 
wherein  so  much  appears  that  is  nnasual,  is  the 
spirit  of  hospitality  displayed  there^of  whichin  the 
south  there  is  no  conception.  One  only  capital  be- 
sides that  of  Russia  shows,  or  rather  did  once  show, 
a  similar  disposition — ^namely,  Vienna :  but  this 
virtue  has  fallen  away  in  the  Austrian  metropolis 
very  considerably  of  late  years.  In  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  still  more  conspicuously  in  Moscow, 
(where  all  genuine  old  Russian  customs  are  still 
retained,)  hospitality  is  manifested  in  all  its  fulness. 
Russia  is  a  country  that  does  not  stand  so  much 
in  the  traveller's  road,  as  Germany  and  the  more 
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southern  and  western  parts  of  Europe.  Hence, 
compared  with  most  other  large  cities,  those  of 
the  great  northern  empire  have  but  a  small  influx 
of  visitors ;  and  for  this  very  reason,  namely,  the 
rarity  of  strangers,  they  are  received  and  enter- 
tained with  a  more  cordial  welcome.  A  single 
letter  of  introduction  is  sufficient  for  any  res- 
pectable foreigner  to  be  charged  mth,  in  coming 
to  St.  Petersburgh ;  for  it  will  speedily  efiect  his 
reception  by  such  a  number  of  families,  as  will 
enable  him  to  occupy  his  time  pleasantly  each 
day  in  the  week.  Should  he  happen  to  possess,  in 
addition  to  respectability,  any  particular  talent, — 
if  he  plays  on  the  piano-forte,  if  he  has  a  good 
voice,  or  is  fond  of  dancing, — ^he  may  be  sure  that 
his  appearance  creates  satisfaction,  and  that  every 
thing  will  be  done  to  render  his  stay  agreeable. 
The  visits  which  are  made  in  St.  Petersburgh  are 
not  such  as  are  made  in  Germany,  or  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  where  at  precise  hours  the 
visitor  appears  in  ceremonious  order,  with  speeches 
of  enquiry  after  the  health  of  the  gracious  lord 
and  lady  of  the  house,  &c.     On  the  contrary. 
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bere  the  straager  has  merely  to  observe  Hmt  the 
master  or  mistress  of  the  bouse  says  to  him,  <'  m 
aaoh  or  sach  a  day  io  the  week»  I  reoeive  my 
friends  to  dimier;  if  your  time  permits,  I  hope 
that  you  will  not  fail  to  come."     Ckk  suoh  an 
invitation  (which  is  mjeant  to  bjo  general  in  the 
most  friendly  sense  of  the  term)  one  is  at  liber^ 
to  appear,    without  the  danger  of   being  con- 
sidered— as  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  too  for- 
ward or  obtrusive.    The  dinner  hour  is  usually 
four  o'clock.     A  few  extra  covers  are  always 
ready  laid,  and  the  embarassment  so  oft^i  visible 
in  an  hostess,  when  perhaps,  accidently,  just  as 
the  soup  is  introduced  upon  the  table,  an  ac- 
quaintance drops  in,  is  never  to  be  observed  in  a 
St  Petersburgh  lady.    It  is  also  to  be  remarked 
that,  in  the  Russian  houses,  the  so-called  **  Schal- 
chen,"  which  is  served  before  dinner,  may  amply 
form  the  dinner  itself  elsewhere.     In  the  Umited 
and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  this  '^  Schalchen" 
is  a  glass  of  liqueur,  taken  in  order  to  whet  the 
i^[>petite;  but  in  the  more  ad  libitum  sense,  it 
designates  a  detached  table,  stationed  near  the 
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principid  dinn^-t^khle,  o»  wlucb  all  kinds  of 
pigawf  $biQg9  are  fiasi^,  ipiok  as  oysters,  oavier^ 
/ldaim»  &e-  wherewhb  ona^  may  readily  not  only 
ftay»  hn$>  ei»o  satisfy  iha  tqppetila.  At  this  tidble 
Ibe  guails  are  often  /mgaged  eating  during  a 
^poarter  of  an  hour  upatanding,  thus  prejparing 
ihemselAres  for  the  regular  ^lanqaet  of  several 
iMwui^  oofiupation.  When  this  is  ended,  it  is  at 
&e  option  of  the  gaest  ekher  to  retire  to  spend 
^  ^¥i»ung  at  tbe  theatre,  or  at  die  l^onse  of  any 
jQjtli^r  firiend,  or  he  can  remain  and  partake  with  the 
family  and  other  visitors  in  the  dish  of  tea-^a 
il^ver^mipiag  beverage  in  every  Russian  hoose. 
M  ha  oan  join  in  the  card  or  musical  party  which 
fl^Uo^^  (fi9ih»  i»Hie^,  are  rarity  wanting)  so 
181^  t}i^  fflKur^  is  jiiis  Qo^»pany  estimated-  At 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  he  is  obligingly  pcessad 
to  tn^  some  ifi(^e  *'  trifling  refreshment"  in  the 
mppisr  rpc^;  altbi^igb  ^ar^ps^ring  thither,  the 

k^pf^  li^od  tabl^  ppres^pts  an  as^grlwant  of 
vm^  m^eilj^y  mme  tb^p  enQugb  to  fumisb  a 
ifi^flmg  §9mi^  9f  iM^torti^iiwent,  To  this  forml- 
d^bjle  display  9f  ^atfAle^  in  ta  be  added  (wbat 
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most  strangers  view  with  surprize,  bat  which  is 
universal  in  Russian  good  society)  the  very  nume- 
rous retinue  of  servants  in  attendance — a  ''  spirit 
ready  to  do  your  bidding/'  being  generally 
stationed  behind  each  chair.  As  respects  the 
card-playing  beforementioned,  it  would  be  well  to 
advise  every  stranger,  to  whom  it  may  not  be  a 
matter  of  indifference,  whether  he  leaves  the 
company  with  a  few  hundred  roubles  more  or 
less  in  his  purse,  rather  to  forego  in  Russia  this 
costly  amusement.  At  a  soir6e  in  the  house  of 
the  Austrian  Consul  General,  M.  de  K.,  where, 
as  I  did  not  dance,  I  sat  down  with  three  gen- 
tlemen to  whist,  I  was  not  a  little  struck  on 
finding  the  point  to  be  fixed  at  twenty-five  rou- 
bles; to  my  satisfaction,  however,  I  came  off  with- 
out much  loss. 

In  Moscow,"*  as  I  have  hinted,  the  stranger 
is  received  even  more  heartily  than  at  St. 
Petersburgh.  Rarely  does  it  happen  that  a 
traveller,  provided  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  any  house,  has  not  apartments  offered  to  him 
therein;   and  it  is  considered  an  insult  not  to 
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accept  this  offer.  Hence  it  arises,  no  doabt, 
that  there  are  in  both  cities — ^bat  more  particularly 
in  Moscow — so  few  good  public  hotels ;  because, 
owing  to  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  a 
numerous  class  of  innkeepers  would  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  be  ruined. 


CHAPTER    V. 


The  New-Year  Banquet.— Masquerade  at  the  Winter  Palace 
on  New  Year's  Day.— Affkbility  and  Condescension  of  the 
.  Emperor. 

Dining  upon  paper  is  a  tasteless  meal,  and  yet, 
in  the  characteristic  sketches  of  a  country  or  city, 
we  cannot  well  avoid  some  allusions  to  eating 
and  drinking  particularly  when  we  wish  to 
venture  upon  a  sketch  of  a  St.  Petersburgh  New 
Year's  day. 

The  dinner  at  Baron  C — .'s  on  this  anniversary, 
presented  a  proof  of  the  progress  which  the  culi- 
nary art  has  attained  under  a  latitude  of  sixty 
northern  degrees.  Whilst  without,  the  winter  birds 
hoarded  up  their  plumage,  in  order  the  better  to 
secure  themselves  against  the  cruel  frost,  witibin 
the  highly  decorated  walls  and  saloons  of  the 
baron  reigned  the  genial  atmosphere  of  spring, 
which  numberless  flowers  strewed  around,  served 
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to  produce;  wlrile  on  the  tables  irere  displayed 
tlie  hig6ioiis>  firuitfal  gilts  of  sunmi^  and  autainii. 
Here  tke  astotdslydd  eye  was  greeted  by  heaps  of 
juicy  cherries  and  raspberries.    Oertainlyi  at  this 
time  of  thfe  year,    a  schoolbo/s  slender  pnrse 
woald  not  snffice  to  procure  him  even  a  taste;  for 
the  gardener  has  for  a  poiutd  of  these  fruits  from 
10  to  15  lroobles>  (8  to  10  shillings).      Young 
gfreen  peas,   beans  or    oarrots  (if  tiie  epicure 
shMld    wifidi  for   them)    may  be   had    here   in 
winter  at  frdtti  20  to  35  roubles^  tiie  small  mea-* 
si^re;   and   asparagus^    eauUflower,    and    fresh 
iHt^umbehi  Stb  also  procuraUe^  though  at  no  small 
cmt.    It  mfty  easily  be  imagined^  therefoire^  that 
a  dinneir  of  thin  description^  cannot  be    glren 
t&  fifty  g^ei^  1it4thotit  exc^edibg^  perhaps,  the  ex- 
p^tise  ^eulired,  on  simtkur  occasions^  by  fhe  most 
c^bmted  puyyeyois  of  other  capites.    This  cir- 
ewnstalicey  hotrever,  dees  not  seem   much   to 
trouble  the  Russian  of  high  rank ;  he  pays  most 
wiUmgfy  "nh&tk  be  can  satisfy  Ids  wishes,  a^d  if  he 
sees  that  his  guests  relish  it,  is  amply  rewarded 
for  his  Qutifaly.    As  regaards  the  drinking  poftioti 
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of  the  entertainment,  the  stranger  will  likewise 
not  fail  to  experience  satisfaction.  Rhenish  wine 
is  drank  least  of  all — the  growths  of  France, 
BourdeanXy  and  Bnrgundy,  being  much  more 
esteemed.  The  consumption  of  Champagne  is  in 
Russia  so  considerable,  particularly  in  the  princi- 
pal cities,  that  the  importation  of  the  genuine 
wine  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand.  No 
doubt,  therefore,  much  gooseberry  mixture  is 
served  in  substitution  to  parties  who  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  distinguish  the  difference. 

It  was  past  eight  o'clock  when  the  new  yearns 
banquet  was  ended,  and  this  was  considered  the 
fittest  time  for  proceeding  to  the  masquerade,  an- 
nually held  at  this  epoch  in  the  Winter  Palace 
and  the  adjoining  Hermitage.  In  order  to  des- 
cribe at  large  this  curious,  and  I  should  think 
perfectly  unique  festival,  I  should  necessarily  ex- 
ceed the  space  that  can  be  allotted  to  the  pur- 
pose in  these  pages,  and  shall,  therefore,  con- 
fine myself  to  a  characteristic  sketch.  Through 
long,  almost  endless  corridors,  and  between  rows 
of  richly  dressed  imperial  servants,  the  company 
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at  length  arrived  at  the  first  saloon ;  where^  around 
a  grand  buffet^  to  which  the  plate-chests  had 
abundantly  contribnted  their  weighty  gold  and 
silver  jugs  and  flagons,  mostly  bearing  the  stamp 
of  past  centuries,  the  numerous  assembly  was 
paying  court  to  the  wine,  mead  and  confectionary, 
provided  by  imperial  command.  With  difficul- 
ty did  we  elbow  our  way  through  the  immense 
crowd,  in  order  to  reach  the  Georgian  Saloon, 
where  we  were  greeted  by  thousands  of  wax 
lights,  and  now  began  to  breathe  a  little  more 
freely.  It  will  sound  almost  incredible  when  I 
state,  that  for  this  masquerade  above  thirty 
thousand  tickets  were  distributed ! — ^but  that  such 
was  the  fact  I  can  prove  by  my  own  card,  which 
I  have  stai  in  my  possession,  and  which  bears 
the  number  twenty-nine  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four,  while  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  highest. 
And  let  it  not  be  thought  that  admission  is  only 
granted  to  the  upper  classes;  no  rank  is  ever 
excluded;  one  meets  the  senator  in  his  richly- 
brocaded  court  dress,  and  immediately  afterward 
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stumble  on  the  very  IstDoschtschik  who  probably 
hady  only  an  hoar  or  two  before,  driven  us  in  his 
sledge  through  the  city<    At  another  moment  we 
pass  a  princess — and  then  encounter  the  wife  of  a 
bearded  Russian  merchant,  in  her  national  cost* 
ume,  her  ears  and  neck  loaded  with  jewels  and 
pearls;  or  we  may  come  in  contact  with  a  slim 
Tscherkessew,  in  his  Asiatic  mountain  dress ;  a  be- 
gowned  Bucharenian,  or  a  grave  Turk — ^the  latter 
singularly  contrasted  by  some  light-footed  Greek, 
with  his  expressive  and  somewhat  artful  physiog- 
nomy; perhaps  even  a  Samojedian  may  be  met 
withy  his  stature  of  some  four  feet  surmounted  by 
a  colossal  head.     Cossacks,  Georgians,  Armeni- 
ans— in  fact,  people  of  all  nations  are  here  min- 
gled together,  producing  a  confusion  of  national 
attires  which  perhaps  no  other  masquerade  can  pre- 
sent in  the  whole  world.    And  these  varieties  of 
costume  were  no  doubt  genuine  and  correct,  as  we 
saw  no  masks,  but  merely  representatives  of  do- 
zens  of  eastern  and  southern  countries.     It  is 
true,  the  eivilians  appear  in  dominos,  which  by 
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the  time  they  have  made  their  way  back  throagh 
the  crowd  present  a  most  tattered  appearance. 

The  coart  had  not  as  yet  appeared;  and  we 
were  therefore  permitted  to  make  a  clos^  in- 
spection of  the  saloon  forming  the  theatre  in  the 
Hermitage,  (now  fitted  np  as  the  banqnetting  hall,) 
before  the  noble  goests  arrived.  All  the  walls 
and  pillars  were  covered  with  glass  tubes  and 
plates  of  ground  glass^  behind  which  were  thou- 
sands of  lamps,  sparkling,  and  shining  through 
their  transparent  screen,  and  reflected  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  Most  deceptively  imi- 
tated by  silver  tinsel,  waterfalls  were  seen  rushing 
downwards,  and  fountains  spouting  upwards. 
Imitatiims.  abo  of  natural  landscape  made  the 
beholder  imagine  that,  from  this  fairy-hall,  he 
actually  viewed  the  most  delightful  specimens 
of  reality.  Living  thickets  of  shrubs  exhaled 
aromatic  fragrance;  and  concealed  choirs  of  music 
sent  forth  the  most  enchanting  melody.  :  It  was 
indeed  altogether  a  truly  wonderful  spectacle, 
embodying  what  we  have  all  read  of,  in  our 
childhood,  in .  the  Arabian  tales.     Some  10,000 
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roubles  is  understood  to  be  the  annual  sum  ex 
pended  on  these  decorations;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  with  their  help,  considerable  por- 
tions of  fascination  may  be  readily  conjured  up. 
Two  splendidly  decorated  tables^  on  each  of 
which  are  placed  two  hundred  covers,  and 
which  are  overlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  flowers 
and  rare  fruits,  stand  prepared  to  entertain,  at  a 
later  hour,  the  court  guests.  Twelve  Moors,  richly 
attired  in  the  Turkish  costume,  and  attached  to 
the  Imperial  service,  await  the  appearance  of 
their  ruler  in  the  crystal  hall,  and  complete  the 
magical  effect  of  this  unusual  scene. 

Making  room  for  other  curious  guests,  we 
hence  returned  to  the  other  saloons,  where,  how- 
ever, the  crowd  had  meanwhile  become  still  more 
dense.  It  was  now  that  a  whisper  was  heard  to 
circulate  amongst  the  moving  mass;  all  eyes 
were,  in  consequence,  turned  towards  the  folding 
doors ;  and  from  every  saloon  rang  forth  a  lively 
Polonaise.  The  crowd,  which  had  previously 
kept  so  close  together  that  an  apple  falling  from 
the  ceiling  would  scarcely  have  penetrated  to  the 
ground,  now  suddenly  pressed  still  closer,  thus 
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contriving  to  open  a  passage  in  the  midst. 
The  court  train  was,  it  seemed,  approaching. 
First  appeared  the  Emperor  himself,  leading  his 
consort  by  the  hand.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
rich,  gold-embroidered  uniform  of  the  Chevalier 
guards,  of  which  corps  the  Empress  is  chief;  her 
Majesty  was  clad  in  the  national  dress  of  Russia, 
namely,  light  blue  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold- 
bordered  safaran,  with  full  white  sleeves.  Upon 
her  head  she  wore  the  customary  tiara  of  crimson 
velvet,  called  Kakosch,  from  under  which  her 
long  plaited  hair  hung  down  her  back;  her  ala- 
baster neck  was  encircled  by  large  pearls,  and 
the  head*  dress  glittered  with  brilliants,  sha{»ng 
themselves  into  the  form  of  a  crown.  Truly, 
they  were  a  majestic  pair! 

Next  came  the  heir-apparent,  dressed  like  his 
father,  in  a  closely  fitting  uniform,  which  suited 
most  happily  with  his  slender,  tall  figure;  he 
escorted  his  aunt,  the  young  and  lovely  wife  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  who  himself  followed, 
dressed  in  the  dark-green  uniform  of  a  general 
of  artillery,  turned  up  with  black  velvet  and  gold 
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laoe;  he  led  some  lady  of  the  court,  whose  name 
I  know  not.  To  this  conple  succeeded  the  yonth- 
fuly  yet  manly  figures  of  the  two  Dukes,  Alexan- 
der and  Ernest  of  Wurtemberg,  generals  in  the 
Russian  Army,  and  nearly  related  to  the  Em- 
peror. In  the  group  of  noble  ladies  we  missed 
on  this  occasion  one  of  the  most  lovely,  namely, 
the  Princess  Maria,  daughter  of  the  senior  Duke 
Alexander  of  Wurtemberg.  She  had  been  a  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  the  Imperial  court,  but  had  re- 
turned just  before  the  festival  to  Germany,  where 
now,  as  reigning  Duchess  of  Saxe-CoburghGotha, 
she  has  gained  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who 
are  allowed  to  approach  her. 

After  the  Emperor  and  family  had  gone  by, 
followed  several  noble  and  distinguished  gene- 
rals, in  their  state  uniforms,  and  the  ladies  of 
the  court  in  the  Russian  national  costume.  Thus 
the  procession  walked  through  the  different  sa- 
loons to  the  accompaniment  of  the  Polonaise,  and 
amid  the  voluntary,  undissembled  acclamations  of 
the  assembly.  Scarcely  indeed  could  any  one 
withdraw  his  eyes  from  so  magnificent  a  spectacle. 
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The  Emperor  and  Empress^  in  passing  onward, 
tamed  and  addressed  in  the  most  gracious  manner 
different  members  of  the  crowd;  and  whoever 
participated  in  this  compliment,  appeared  enrap- 
tured with  the  benignant  manner  of  the  sove- 
reign.    It  was  no  forced  condescension,  but  bore 
all  the  marks  of  sincere  affection  towards  his  sub- 
jects-^it  resembled  a  father's  conduct  to  his  chil- 
dren—which is,  in  truth,  manifested  in  all  the  ac- 
tions and  speeches  of  the  Emperor.    An  aged 
Russian,  with  a  long  beard,  (by  his  appearance  a 
tradesman  of  the  lower  class)  whom  I  met  in  the 
crowd,  turned  towards  me,  although,  of  course, 
totally  unknown  to  him.     *'  Did  you  see,  sir," 
enquired  he  with  joyful  face,  **  how  our  father 
(ineaning  the  Emperor)  spoke  to  me? — ^Ay,  and  he 
patted  me  upon  the  shoulder  too !"  added  the  gar- 
rulous old  man,  chuckling  with  delight  as  he  re- 
verted to  the  circumstance,  which  he  related  to 
a  second  and  a  third,  and  at  length  met  with  ano- 
ther to  whom  "  our  father"  had  also  spoken,  and 
who  could  therefore  match  his  story  with  a  coun- 
terpart. 
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All  this  may  be  mnch  less  interesting  on  paper; 
but  whoever  has  witnessed  such  scenes  in  reality, 
and  remained  an  unmoved  spectator,  must,  indeed, 
bear  a  cold  heart.  I  imagine,  that  even  a  revo- 
lutionist would  become  converted,  if  he  were 
brought  into  the  presence  of  such  a  monarch; 
consequently,  whoever  has  retained  in  his  breast 
a  love  and  respect  for  good  rulers,  to  which  class 
Nicholas  of  Russia  does  most  truly  belong,  cannot 
fail  to  be  strengthened  in  that  sentiment. 

When  the  court  had  entered  the  banquetting 
hall,  we  sought,  fatigued  by  what  we  had  seen 
and  experienced,  to  gain  an  outlet  through  the 
crowd.  From  the  saloons,  where  reigned  an  at- 
mosphere of  a  very  high  degree,  we  stepped  into 
the  corridor,  in  which  we  encountered  a  freezing- 
cold  draught  of  new-year's  air;  through  which 
altematioD,  as  has  frequently  been  the  case,  death 
himself  might  have  been  wafting  towards  us  his 
icy  breath.  Fortunately,  however,  we  soon  found 
our  servants  waiting  with  our  fur  cloaks,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  a  swiftly-gliding  sledge  drove  us 
back  to  the  saloon  of  the  kind  host,  at  whose  table 
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we   had   dined;    and  here    some  warm  punch, 
together  with  the  animated  conversation  of  a  bril- 
liant company,  soon   banished  any  disagreeable 
effects  of  our  excursion. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


Festival  of  the  Consecration  of  Water,  on  the  6-I8th  Jann- 
aij,  on  the  icy  surface  of  the  Neva. — Baths  of  Russia.— 
Cleanliness  of  the  Russians. 

The  Neva  was  at  this  period  covered  with  ice 
three  feet  in  thickness,  and,  therefore,  strong 
enough  at  any  rate  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a 
building  of  no  very  great  weight.  Behind  the 
Winter  Palace,  a  few  feet  from  the  shore,  I  had 
in  my  walks  some  days  previous,  noticed  a  good 
many  carpenters  engaged  upon  the  ice,  erecting 
a  light  pavilion  on  high  piles.  On  the  18th  of 
January,  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I 
found  the  spot  covered  by  a  crowd  of  people. 
The  circular  pavilion,  supported  on  pillars  which 
were  connected  by  green  wood  lattice-work,  was 
completed,  and  a  bridge  led  to  it  from  the  shore. 
Four  open  doors  showed  within  a  small  temph 
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wherein  stood  an  altar,  while  a  flight  of  steps  led 
below,  to  an  opening  in  the  ice,  level  with  the 
water.  Above  was  a  dome,  sarmoonted  with  a 
cross ;  over  the  doors  were  placed  four  pictures  * 
on  sacred  subjects :  that  facing  the  shore,  repre- 
sented the  baptism  of  our  Saviour  by  St.  John. 
The  common  people  call  this  little  temple,  in 
which  the  consecration  of  the  water  takes  place, 
''  the  Jordan." 

In  the  grand  palace  square,  along  the  quay,  and 
upon  the  Neva,  there  were  stationed  on  this 
occasion  nearly  fifty  thousand  of  the  Imperial 
guards,  including  those  in  garrison  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  as  well  as  in  the  environs.  An  innume- 
rable crowd  of  people  had  collected  together. 
Meanwhile  the  Metropolitan  Bishop  read  mass  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Winter  Palace,  before  the  Im- 
perial £unily  and  the  court.  Towards  mid-day 
the  psdaee  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  a  crimson 
cloth-covered  passage  led  to  the  temple  on  the 
ice,  upon  which  the  procession  now  appeared. 
First  came  the  bishop  or  patriarch,  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy — comprising  altogether 
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some  hundreds — clad  in  silk  and  velvet  vestments, 
in  many  instances  richly  decorated  with  jewels 
and  pearls.     Amongst  these  we  noticed  several 
truly  apostolic-looking  heads,  with  flowing  locks 
falling   upon  their  shoulders, .  and   long   beards. 
Crucifixes,  standards,  sacred  images,  and  valuable 
sacerdotal   vessels  were  carried  by  the   church 
dignitaries,  and  both  sides  of  the  procession  were 
escorted  by  attendants,  richly  dressed,  bearing 
flags.     Then  followed  subaltern  officers,  of  Her- 
culean   stature — their    breasts    decorated    with 
orders — carrying  the  colours  of  the  various  regi- 
ments of  the  guards.     Afterward  appeared  the 
full  choir  of  one  hundred  men  and  boys,  in  red 
uniforms,    singing    sacred    hymns    without    any 
instrumental  accompaniment.     These  were  suc- 
ceeded by  pages  bearing  wax  tapers,  and  behind 
them  walked  the  Emperor  in  a  splendid  uniform. 
If  the  weather  be  not  too  severe,  he  is  always  ac- 
companied by  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  family; 
but  if  the  contrary  is  the  case,  the  Empress  with  her 
ladies,  merely  shows  herself  upon  a  glass"  balcony 
before  the  palace.     The  procession  is  then  termi- 
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nated  by  the  Emperor's  adjatants  and  staff  officers. 
On  his  Majesty  entering  the  Neva  Pavilion 
Te  Deum  is  commenced,  and  the  patriarch. con- 
secrates the  water  by  dropping  a  silver  crucifix 
into  it.     The  regimental  colours  are  then  be- 
sprinkled   with    the   consecrated   element;    and 
during    this   ceremony,   the    cannons    from    the 
ramparts   begin  to  thunder   forth  their   warlike 
salute  over  the  Neva.     The  regiments  file  off 
together  towards  the  pavilion,  and  receive  back 
their   consecrated   banners.      The   ceremony  is 
then  concluded,  and  the  procession  returns  to  the 
palace.    The  whole  presents  an  imposing  scene, 
particularly  if  the  observer  can  view  it  all,  com- 
fortably wrapped  up  in  a  thick  fur  pelisse.     How 
the  Emperor,  dressed  in  a  close  uniform  surtout 
(as  well  as  his  suite)  can  endure  for  nearly  half 
an  hour  a  cold  of  twenty-five  degrees — ^for  the 
most  part  of  the  time,  too,  bareheaded — can  only 
be  imagined  by  him  who  kliows  the  hardy  con- 
stitution of  the  Russians.     That,  as  soon  as  the 
procession  has  quitted  the  spot,  many  superstitious 
parents   dip  their  children,  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
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into  the  cold  element — ^is  the  *'  naked  tmth/'  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  A  bath  on  such 
a  day,  in  consequence  of  the  sacredness  imparted 
to  the  water,  conld  only  be  reconciled  by  feelings 
of  piety,  and  even  in  that  case  a  momentary  sub- 
mersion would  suffice. 

A  sledge  brought  me  towards  evening  to  the 
Thalesian  house,  near  the  Blue  Bridge,  in  which 
extensive  building  is  found  one  of  the  largest  of 
those  agreeable  establishments  so  peculiar  to 
Russia.  Though  the  price  is  only  10  kopecken 
(about  a  penny)  the  annual  receipts  are  very  con- 
siderable. This  will  be  understood  when  one 
becomes  convinced  of  the  indispensability  of  this 
luxury  even  to  the  commonest  man.  The  poorest 
Russian  would  rather  endure  hunger  than  deny 
himself,  at  least  once  in  the  week,  this  wholesome 
pleasure.  On  the  Saturday  afternoon  are  to  be 
seen  whole  groups  of  men,  women,  and  children 
hastening  to  the  baths,  carrying  in  one  hand  a 
thick  birch  brush,  and  in  the  other  a  small  bundle 
of  clean  linen.  The  love  of  cleanliness  implied 
by  this  universal  custom  must  be  admitted  to  be 
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extremely  creditable  to  this  northern  people. 
There  is  no  refreshment  more  acceptable  to  the 
senses,  or  more  salutary  to  the  system  at  large^ 
than  is  that  of  the  bath;  it  is  wholesome,  bracing, 
and  purifying.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  so  commonly 
sought  for  as  might  hence  be  inferred.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  hotter  climates  generally  use 
it  most;  but  here  the  habit  is  to  be  witnessed 
among  a  people  chained  in  almost  continual  frost. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


The  Imperial  Court. — ChoristerB;  their  Institution.— King 
Otho  of  Greece ;  his  Palace.— Madame  Catalan! ;  her  ad- 
miration at  the  performance  of  the  Choristers. 

Every  Saturday  morning,  from  ten  to  twelve 
o'clock,  the  Imperial  court  singers  rehearse  in 
their  institution,  on  the  Moika  canal,  which, 
with  its  extensive  fore-court  and  side  buildings, 
forms  almost  a  palace ;  and  I  wish,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  young  and  amiable  King  Otho  of 
Greece,  that  his  so-called  palace  at  Nauplia, 
with  its  front  of ^ve  windows,  could  be  conveniently 
converted  into  such  a  building  as  this.  To  Uie 
before-mentioned  rehearsals  a  card  of  admission 
is  easily  obtained  from  the  director  of  the  insti- 
tution; and  on  those  days  a  select  company 
generally  assembles.      One  is  here  induced  to 
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repeat  the  expression  of  Madame  Catalan!  (who 
once  reigned  as  queen  in  the  kingdom  of  sounds) 
on  the  occasion  of  her  being  present  at  a  chorus  of 
these  singers.      She  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
with  tears ;    **  My  song  is  but  of  this  world — but 
that  which   I   have  just  heard  is   a  chorus  of 
angels !"    It  is  certain  that  a  very  peculiar  feeling 
pervades  the  audience^  when,  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  any  instrument,  the  full  choir,  con- 
sisting of  one   hundred  men   and  boys,  ascend 
gradually  from  the  softest  piano  to  the  most  over- 
powering forte ;  and  then,  by  slight  modulations, 
the  notes  die  away  as  it  were  in  the  distance. 
Among   other   pieces,    I    heard    a   Crucifixus, 
written  for  six  voices,  by  Lotti,  and  I  cannot 
describe  the  impression  it  made,  not  only  upon 
myself  but  upon  all  present.     I  might  indeed  be 
accused  of  exaggeration  were  I  to  dwell  at  length 
on  the  emotions  excited,  in  the  most  visible  way, 
upon  the  entire  auditory,  young  and  old;    and 
therefore  I  content  myself  with  alluding  again  to 
the   before-stated  opinion   of  the   great   singer, 
which  appears  to   embody  felicitously   my   own 
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judgment.  What  in  other  choin  is  so  utt* 
pleasantly  prominent — ^namely,  the  overstraining  of 
individual  voices — ^is  here  quite  unknown.  All  the 
singers  are  equally  well  gifted;  the  selection  of 
them  (mostly  from  the  peasant  classes)  being  made 
with  the  greatest  care. 

This  vocal  academy,  which  existed  under 
Wladimir  the  Great,  that  is,  between  the  years 
980  and  1015,  and  was  then  formed  of  Greek 
singers,  is  maintained  by  the  state,  which  provides 
for  the  improvement  of  the  students  in  every 
branch  of  musical  science ;  and  not  in  music  only, 
but  other  departments  of  instruction  are  added,— 
so  that  when  a  boy,  in  consequence  of  ripening 
years,  loses  his  voice,  he  will  have  received  a 
sufficiently  good  education  to  be  enabled  to  serve 
the  state  in  some  other  way, — ^means  of  doing 
which  being  furnished  by  the  Emperor.  The  older 
members  of  the  institution  receive  a  salary,  and 
board  in  the  establishment^  and  are  not  pre- 
cluded from  marrying.  They  are  promoted,  like 
other  official  persons,  according  to  gradation  of 
rank,   as  is  customary  in   Russia;    and   as  re- 
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gards  the  pensioning  of  their  widows  and  orphans, 
they  are  all  placed  on  the  same  footing.  The 
more  important  Russian  embassies  at  foreign 
courts  are  accompanied  by  a  small  choir  from 
this  institutiony  whose  exertions  are  required  in 
order  to  complete  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
their  church  service.  Such  a  choir,  for  instance, 
is  attached  to  the  church  of  the  Russian  embassy 
in  Greece,  which  I  have  often  heard  there  at 
festivals.  On  particular  grand  occasions,  as  at 
Easter  in  the  year  1834,  the  officers  of  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  stationed  at  Nauplia  (amateurs  of  music) 
strengthened  the  choir.  Similar  vocal  bodies  are 
attached  to  all  Russian  regiments,  consisting  of 
soldiers  and  soldier-boys,  who  are  obliged  to 
assist  at  the  military  church  service. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


The  Imperial  Orphan  Asylum.— Its  beneficial  Arrangements. 

Count  Wiblharski,  superintendant  of  one 
of  the  highest  offices  at  courts  is  a  distinguished 
patron  and  admirer  of  the  arts  and  literature;  and 
he  is  also  known  in  St.  Petersburgh  as  an 
excellent  amateur  of  the  violoncello^  and  tasteful 
composer.  Business  one  morning  led  'me  to  his 
dwelling,  where  I  found  him^ — surrounded  by 
books,  instruments,  and  a  mass  of  papers,— occu- 
pied in  inspecting  the  details  of  a  new  model  for 
a  cradle.  Most  zealously  did  he  explain  to  me 
the  nature  of  the  simple  machinery,  by  means 
of  which  two  of  these  infantine  beds  might  be 
put  into  motion  by  the  hand  at  the  same  time. 
When  I  enquired,  in  surprise,  for  whom  these 
cradles  were  prepared,  I  learnt  that  the  count. 
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besides  his  other  daties  and  engagements,  was 
Director  of  the  Grand  Imperial  Orphan  Asylmn» 
and    that  it   was   for   this  institution  the  ma- 
chines were  invented.     I  readily  accepted  the 
kind   invitation   of   this  nobleman   to  visit  that 
establishment,   which  is  situated  on  the  Moika 
canal,  and  forms  in  itself  no  inconsiderable  dis- 
trict.    The  institution  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great,  much  extended  by  his  successor  Catherine 
the  Second,  and  since  that  time,  the  sovereigns 
of  Russia  have  done  every  thing  to  render  it  as 
complete  as  possible.    A  lofty  iron  railing  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  quay  of  the  Moika,  and  here  a 
military  guard  is  stationed  to  keep  order  in  a 
mass. of  building,  the  inhabitants  of  which  may 
very  easily  be  ranked  in  number  with  those  of  a 
small  town.    Here  also  dwells  the  porter,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  receive  the  children  that  are  brought, 
and  to  enter  them  in  numerical  order   in   the 
register.    If  the  mother  stays  to  explain,  she  has 
to  answer  whether  the  child  is  christened,  and  if 
not,  what  name  she  wishes  to  give  it.     But  it  is 
a  condition  that  all  orphans  are  to  be  brought  up 
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in  the  national  religion — ^namely,  the  Greek. 
The  mother  then  receives  a  ticket,  with  the 
nomber  of  the  child  as  entered  upon  the  hock,  and 
which  number  is  also  placed  upon  tlie  neck  ot  the 
child,  in  order  that  at  a  subsequent  period  llie 
parent  may  be  able  to  recognize  and  claim  it. 
This,  however,  can  only  be  done  by  express  per- 
mission of  the  Empress,  (as  patroness  of  the 
institution),  to  obtain  which,  the  mother  must 
show  that  she  possesses  the  means  necessary  to 
maintain  the  child.  Pregnant  women  are  allowed 
to  enter  and  remain  here  during  their  confine- 
ment; and  when  they  feel  themselves  strong 
enough,  are  permitted  to  leave  the  house,  no 
enquiry  being  ever  made  after  their  name.  At 
first,  one  might  suppose  that  an  institution  so 
liberal  would  work  ill  as  regards  morality;  but  the 
number  of  illegitimate  births  in  St.  Petersburgh 
is  comparatively  less  than  in  any  other  extensive 
city.  It  is  calculated  that  in  this  asylum  three 
thousand  children  are  annually  received.  If  it 
turns  out  that  the  infants  of  fourteen  days  old  are 
strong  enough  to  thrive  without  very  peculiar  care 
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and  uninterrapted  attention,  they  are  sent  out 
to  nurse  in  the  country.  In  their  fourth  year 
they  are  received  into  the  elementary  school,  in 
the  chateau  Getschina ;  and  here  their  respective 
powers  of  mind  are  estimated,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  should  be  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of 
the  mechanic^  the  artist,  or  the  professor.  For  this 
purpose,  tiiey  are  brought  back  into  the  asylum, 
where  talented  instructors  impart,  to  those  se- 
lected, the  necessary  education  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  prepare  some  of  them  for  the 
university.  Others  are  bound,  generally  in  their 
twelfth  year,  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  artists 
or  mechanics.  The  girls  are  treated  in  a  similar 
way,  and  according  to  their  abilities  are  brought 
up  as  governesses,  or  instructed  in  other  pro- 
fessions. 

The  attention  and  cleanliness  observed  through- 
out the  whole  institution  are  highly  praiseworthy. 
So  strictly,  indeed,  is  the  latter  principle  adopted, 
that  the  cradles  are  made  with  iron  wire ;  as 
in  wooden  ones  insects  might  be  engendered. — 
It  is  doubtiess  hard  to  stand  alone  in  the  world. 
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without  parents  or  relations;  still  the  lot  of  these 
poor  orphans  is  not  the  most  melancholy,  since 
the  Emperor  acts  the  part  of  their  father,  and  the 
Empress  that  of  a  careful  mother,  as  she  proves 
by  her  frequent  visits.  In  this  often-denounced 
land  of  barbarians,  care  has  even  been  taken  to 
provide,  for  the  convalescent  invalids,  an  agreea- 
ble country-house,  in  order  to  afford  every  faci- 
lity for  the  recovery  of  their  health. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


The  Russian  and  his  Peculiarities.— The  Iswoschtschiks  and 
the  Wankas.— The  Coachman  and  the  PostiUion.— The 
Russian  Merchant  in  Gostinoi-Dwor. — Music,  Singing  and 
Dances  of  the  Russian  People. 

It  gave  me  much  pleasure,  during  my  sojourn 
in  Russia,  to  observe  the  common  man  in  his  na- 
tional peculiarities.  What  chiefly  strikes  the 
stranger  is  the  skill  and  capacity  of  the  Russian. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  bands  of  regi- 
ments are  formed  of  peasants  who  perhaps  never 
before  saw  the  instrument  which  in  the  course  of 
a  short  time  they  play  with  great  perfection.  The 
music  master  says  to  the  recruit  "  you  must  blow 
.  that  instrament!"  and  the  Russian  blows  it.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  of  this  musical  capa- 
city is  probably  afforded  by  the  Russian  horn 
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players,  who,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  now  making 
the  musical  tour  of  England,  and  consist  of  about 
thirty  performers.     The  size  of  their  instruments 
varies  from  some  inches  to  some  feet,  and  each 
player  blows  one  note  only.     Nevertheless,  ihey 
execute  elaborate  musical  compositions,   which 
must  be  considered  as  almost  incredible,  con- 
sidering the  intricacy  of  the  pauses  of  each  in- 
dividual  horn.    The  natural  and  imiate  capacity 
of  the  people  for  music  and  singing  inay  perhaps 
contribute  to  produce  this  effect,  for  sing^g  is  the 
continued  occupation  of  the  Russian.    Wi&  what- 
soever he  may  be  busied  he  constantly  sings^-and 
generally  ballads  which  have  a  sldw  'time— wifli 
lii^Uow  notes.     But  this  capacity  or  skill  efiUibfts 
itself  also  in  every  other  respect.     An  acqtia&i- 
tance  of   mine  had  apprenticed  several  bf  lis 
vassals  to  different  mechanics  and  artibrts  in  St. 
Petersburgh.      'His  saloon  was   ornamented  by 
one  of  them  who  had  been  about  three   yesirs 
With  a  painter,  tod  the  ceiling  Was  so  well  exe- 
ciffted  that  cbnnoisseurs  Were^ierfectly  to6niili«a. 
With  how  iaanylotfls  dies  iiot  the  c^^tex^^of 
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otker  countries  go  to  work,  whilst  the  RnssiaD  has 
at  his  girdle  (Kaschak),  nothingmorethananaxe, 
as  sharp  as  a  razor,  and  with  this  he  does  ev^ 
thing,  even  the  carved  omam^its  of  wooden 
buildings.  If  he  wants  a  plummet,  he  fastens  a 
string  to  his  axe,  and  thereby  performs  all  his 
operations.  When,  subsequent^,  I  lodged  at  the 
Hotel  de  Londres  in  the  Palace  Square,  I  have 
frequently  watched  for  hours  the  erecting  of  the 
booths  for  the  public  festivals  of  the  carnival,  and 
could  scarcely  comprehend  how  the  cheerful  sing- 
ing mechanic  executed,  with  hb  axe  alone,  all 
the  varied  carvings  vrith  which  the  roof  and  bal- 
cony of  the  booths  were  decorated. 

A  presence  of  mind  approximating  to  rashness 
is  also  bot  vmusual  in  Ike  Russian.  As  such  we 
may  consider  what  might  not  ini^propriately  be 
called  the  'Balance,'  whereby  they  escape  within 
ait-hair's  breadth  of  death.  I  have  never  observed 
that  they  erected  scaffiilding  to  whitewash  even  a 
ko^e  house.  The  mode  they  adopt  is  the  follow- 
ing :  above,  either  beneath  the  roof  or  in  an  attic 
window,  a  pole  is^placed  with  a  pulley  attached  to 
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ity  throngh  which  a  cord  passes,  so  that  the  two 
ends  reach  the  ground.  To  one  end  is  affixed  an 
horizontal  piece  of  wood,  and  upon  this  the  Rus- 
sian seats  himself,  stradling  across  it;  and  then 
fastening  himself  round  the  body  to  the  rope,  he 
hangs  the  vessel  containing  the  colour  to  his  seat, 
and  the  brush  with  its  long  handle  he  sticks  in  his 
girdle,  while  by  the  other  end  of  the  cord  he 
moves  himself  up  and  down  at  pleasure.  When  he 
has  reached  the  requisite  place,  he  fastens  this  cord 
to  his  seat,  and  then  commences  both  working  and 
singing  upon  his  insecure  and  vibratory  post. 
With  his  feet  he  moves  himself  laterally  as  far  as 
he  possibly  can.  We  must  indeed  readily  admit, 
that  this  procedure,  although  simple,  is  adequate. 
I  have  frequently  seen  a  Russian  waterman 
climb  down  the  granite  banks  of  the  Neva,  to 
reach  his  boat,  or  to  fasten  it  to  the  iron  ring  of 
the  shore.  Clinging  with  the  tips  of  his  hands 
and  feet  to  the  almost  imperceptible  divisions  of 
the  morticed  squares,  the  fellow  seemed  to  stick 
to  the  stone.  Erring,  even  a  finger's  width, 
would  have  precipitated  him  into  the  waves:  this, 
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however^  he  does  not  fear  in  the  least,  bnt  still 
singing,   he  thinks  matters  could  not  be  more 
convenient  for  him.     He  will  even  take  his  siesta 
upon  the  parapet  of  the  river,  which  is  no  more 
than  about  a  foot  broad,   and   here  tranquilly 
reposes  in  the   sunshine,   though  a  single  rest- 
less motion   in   his  sleep  would  wake  him  in  a 
cold  bath.     But  according  to  his  ideas,  this  is 
clearly  impossible*.     Should  any  one  warn  him  of 
his  danger,  he  replies  very  tranquilly  ''  Neboss !" 
(Do  not  fear !)  and  this  **  Neboss"  always  bears 
him  through. — I  one  day  went  with  an  Iswoschi- 
schii  (hackney  driver),  in  his  small  sledge  to  a 
distant  suburb:  the  road,  passing  through  Mow- 
toverice,  was  extremely  unpleasant,  and  threat- 
ened our  vehicle  every  moment  with  an  upset, 
although  unaccompanied   perhaps  with  danger. 
**  Durak  (fool)  take  care !"   I  repeatedly  called 
out  to   him:   and   '* Neboss!"   was  the   smiling 
reply  of  my  driver,  perched  upon  his  narrow  and 
vibrating  seat.     At  last  I  lay  prostrated  with  the 
whole  affair  in  the  snow,  and  with  my  feet  en- 
tangled in  the  fur  of  the  sledge.      I  raved  and 
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swore.  Bat  with  his  tranquil  "Neboss"  he  lifted 
up,  both  me  and  the  sledge,  and  then  drove  on. 
It  is  a  fact  that,  when  the  son  in  the  spring*  had 
already  rendered  the  ice  very  unsafe,  so  that 
police  were  placed  on  each  side  of  the  Neva,  to 
prohibit  the  crossing,  a  common  Russian,  singing 
his  ballad,  undertook  the  perilous  pass.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  opposite  side,  he  observed  that 
the  police  were  preparing  to  greet  him  with 
stripes.  **  Neboss !"  says  he,  laughing,  and  turning 
round  and  recrossing  the  crackling  surface  to  the 
shore  he  had  come  from,  he  escaped  the  attentions 
of  the  guards. 

Upon  the  raising  of  the  column  of  Alexander, 
one  of  the  rollers  used  in  the  operation  caught 
the  hand  of  a  labourer,  and  threatened  to  draw 
the  whole  body  of  the  man  slowly  beneath  the 
terrific  weight,  which  would  inevitably  have 
crushed  him.  A  Russian  carpenter,  standing 
dose  by,  instantly  seized  his  sharp  axe,  and 
calling  out  "Neboss!'*  at  one  blow  struck  off 
the  poor  creature's  arm:  he  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  Hospital,  where  he   speedily 
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recovered ;  and^  as,  well  as  h^  resolute  ampu- 
tator,  received  a  life  annaity.  of.  five  hundred 
roubles  each. 

The  Russian  is  suiythine  but  savage :  on  the 
contraiy,  he  overflows  with  kindness.  This  is 
most  evident  from  hU  conduct  during  inebriation, 
when^  according  to  the  proverb,  the  troth  deve- 
lopes  itself.  Let  a  couple  of  these  bearded 
fellows,  who  have  been  copiously  sacrificing  to 
Bacchus,  be  watched  along^  the  street.  The  one 
is  thoroughly  drunk,  the  other  about  half-seas 
over.  The  latter  now  considers  it  strictly  his 
duty  not  to  quit  his  almost  motionless  companion. 
Thus  both  serpentine  along  the  pavement,  occa- 
sionally falling,  on  which  occasions  the  one 
laboriously  recovers  his  legs  by  the  assistance  of 
the  wall  of  a  house,  and  then  goes  to  assist  his 
companion.  They  cautiously  get  out  of  the  way 
of  every  one  they  meet,  and  the  least  drunken, 
from  time  to  time,  urges  the  other  to  conduct 
himself  properly,  and  make  a  genteel  salutation, 
as  a  person  of  consequence  is  approaching.  This 
salutation  is  always  excessively  burlesque,  and 
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generally  terminates  in  the  dmnken  fellows  los- 
ing their  eqaillibriam,  and  again  falling  down. 
Indecency  or  rudeness  is  never  heard.  On  the 
contrary  among  Russians  politeness  is  customary. 
Even  when  a  couple  of  common  labourers  or 
coachmen  meet,  they  often  civilly  take  off  their 
hats,  and  make  the  most  complimentary  inquiries, 
bowing  and  scraping  all  the  time. 

This  politeness  naturally  increases  with  the 
degree  of  drunkenness.  At  first  there  is  a 
friendly  and  pleasing  dialogue,  and  kind  inquiries 
about  each  family ;  but  upon  increased  intoxica- 
tion, embraces  follow,  with  **  Forgive  me,  my 
dear  brother,  if  I  have  ever  offended  you!'^  and 
at  last  maudlin  tears  stream  over  the  cheeks, 
and  both,  perhaps,  sink  beneath  the  table  toge- 
ther. But  the  more  obstreperous  fooleries  prac- 
tised in  other  parts  are  never  observed  here: 
and  should,  which  is  very  seldom  the  case,  any 
dispute  take  place  and  require  the  intervention 
of  the  police,  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  are 
taken  to  the  watch-house,  where  they  sleep  off 
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their  intoxication,  and  the  next  day  they  are 
made  to  sweep  for  an  hour  or  two  some  of  the 
public  places,  with  a  large  white  cross  upon 
their  backs.  Bat,  as  we  have  before  said,  this 
seldom  happens.  Drinking  and  singing  are  both 
identified  with  the  nature  of  the  conmion  Rus- 
sian, and  one  day  at  least  in  the  week  do  they 
dedicate  to  joviality.  My  servant,  Iwan,  when  I 
hired  him,  made  it  a  condition  that  I  should  allow 
him  to  visit  the  public  tavern  (Kaback)  on  the 
Sunday — "You  will  be  satisfied  with  me,  sir," 
said  he,  ''  and  I  will  serve  you  faithfully  and 
honorably,  but  on  Sundays  I  must  go  to  the 
Kaback,  and  drink,  or  I  shall  die."  The  good 
fellow  kept  his  word;  he  was  faithful,  willing, 
and  unwearied,  in  my  service;  but  when  I  re- 
turned home  on  Sunday  evening,  I  was  sure  to 
find  him  senseless  in  his  room.  If  my  figure 
happened  to  glimmer  through  his  ofi'uscated  eye, 
he  would  drawl  forth  '*  Winowat !"  (I  am  in 
fault!)  which  I,  indeed,  could  believe  without 
his  assurance. 

Upon  the    first  appearance  of  the  snow,  in 
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addition  to  the  multitade  of  Iswoschtschits  who 
dwell  io  St.  Petersbargh,  hundreds  of  persons 
arrive  from  a  distance  of  even  forty  or  fifty  miles 
with  small  gaily  coloared  sledges,  each  drawn  by 
one  horse.  In  perfect  content,  each  TFan^o,  (the 
diminutive  of  Iwan,  as  Johnny  is  of  John)  as  he 
is  humorously  called,  returns  in  the  spring  back 
to  his  village,  with  perhaps^  a  hoard  of  firom 
twenty  to  thirty  roubles,  or  frequently  more. 

These  Wankas  will  drive  a  long  distance  i|i 
the  city  for  a  trifle.  During  one  of  such  trips  I 
entered  into  cokiversation  with  the  grey-bearded 
driver,  in  which  he  assured  me  he  bad  saved 
nearly  two  hundred  roubles  in  a  couple  of  years, 
and  hoped  this  winter  to  complete  that  sum,  a3  he 
wanted  it  to  purchase  a  substitute  for  his  son  who 
was  a  soldier,  and  whom  he  required  at  home  in 
his  business.  These  substitutes  the  Finlanders 
supply.  It  may  be  imagined  that,  knowing  such 
an  object,  I  willingly  paid  somewhat  more  than 
was  agreed  on,  and  received  cordial  thanks  in 
return. 

Op  Ihe  first  of  May,    I    hired  a  one-horse 
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Droschti  to  ride  to  a  popular  festival  held  in 
the  Catherinenhofy  a  villa  at  a  short  distance 
from  ^e  Gate,  and  had  agreed  with  the  Iswosch- 
tsphik  to  pay  a  rouble.  But  jast  within  the  Gate, 
some  gens-d'armes  stopped  us^  telling  us  that  onl^ 
noble  equipages  could  pass  on,  and  no  hired  vehi- 
cles* ^  therefore  deducted  from  lus  pay  twenty 
cop^ksy  which  he  allowed,  although,  it  is  true,  with 
a  sorrowful  grimace.  "  I  must  be  satisfied  wjA 
it/'  said  he,  in  a  melancholy  voice,  ''yet  yp« 
should  not  have  done  so,  for  yon  can  better  dis- 
pense  with  twenty  roubles  than  I  with  twenty  co^ 
peks.  I,  poor  wretch,  and  my  horse,  must  work 
hard  to  earn  our  daily  bread.  That  you  should 
have  considered,  sir,  and  you  would  not  then  have 
deducted  the  trifle  from  my  fare."  One  must 
have  an  iron  heart  if  one  did  not,  upon  so  mode- 
rate a  reproof,  expressed  in  so  plaintive  a  tone, 
purchase  a  smiling  countenance  with  a  pair  of 
copper  coins. 

Goodness  of  heart  exhibits  itself  in  the  Russian 
in  his  mode  of  treating  ^nimals.     Let  only  an 
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unemployed  Wanka  be  observed  in  the  evening, 
wbo,  in  sharing  a  piece  of  bread  with  his  beast, 
consolitarily  addresses  him.  ''Thou  must  con- 
tent thyself  with  a  little,  my  nag!  I  have  myself 
not  mach,  but  willingly  share  it  with  yon.  My 
earnings  are  not  great ;  but  winter  is  still  long, 
and  in  spring  we  shall  have  mastered  together 
a  few  roubles,  and  will  return  to  dear  home. 
Thou  shalt  then  rest  thyself,  and  live  upon  dain- 
ties,— ^for  thou  shalt  have  as  much  white  oats  and 
green  clover  as  thou  wilt.  Do  not  then  despair. 
See  yonder  comes  a  gentleman,  and  he  will  cer- 
tainly hire  us!''  and  he  now  suddenly  turns  to  the 
stranger,  offers  him  his  sledge,  and  is  satisfied 
with  his  small  earnings. 

During  my  winter  journey,  I  have  often  amused 
myself  with  such  a  conversation  between  a  driver 
and  his  horses.  We  might  then  hear,  *'  Fie, 
fie,  old  brown  one,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
be  so  idle !  Look  at  the  gelding,  he  is  smaller 
than  you,  and  yet  runs  better.  You  will  soon 
make  me  cross,  and  I  shall  then  be  forced  to  beat 
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yoa.  Blows  hurt  you/ hark!  (He  then  strikes 
the  sledge  with  the  whip,  and  continaes).  So, 
80,  old  brown  one !  that's  all  right.  Now  you 
ran  well.  When  we  arrive  you  shall  have  a  good 
feed !  Ran !  ran !  I'll  sing  yoa  an  amasing 
song!"  He  now  commences  singing;  and  it 
seems  actually  as  if  the  animals  anderstood  him. 
Shortly  before  Christmas,  in  the  year  1883, 
when  I  was  making  a  coarier-trip  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  to  Constantinople — I  think  it  happened  in 
the  government  of  Kiew — ^the  already  tired  horses 
could  not,  with  all  their  exertions,  drag  my  car- 
riage up  a  hill,  covered  with  smooth  ice.  Haste 
was  important,  and  I  myself  not  in  the  best 
humoar.  I  therefore  desired  the  postillion,  in 
harsh  words,  to  arge  the  horses  still  more. 
"Strike  me,  sir,  if  you  are  angry,"  said  the 
man,  "my  horses  do  their  utmost,  without 
blows.  But  you  may  easily  see,  that  with  the 
very  best  intent  they  cannot  drag  us  up!"  I 
convinced  myself  that  the  good-natured  fellow 
was  rights  and  then  willingly  waited  till  he  had 
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fetched   other  horses  from  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage. 

But  it  also  appears  as  if  the  animals  were 
sensible  of  the  affection  of  their  masters.  Thus* 
in  St.  Petersbnrghy  the  equipages  which  have 
taken  their  masters  to  the  theatre  remain  exposed 
to  the  open  sky  uutil  they  return  home.  In  the 
severest  cold  weather,  I  have  often  seen  at 
night  the  little  postillion,  who  guides  the  leaders, 
sleeping,  either  stretched  out  and  balanced  upon 
his  horse,  or  seeking  protection  from  the  falling 
snow  beneath  its  belly  and  even  its  legs — ^the 
horses  standing  quite  still,  as  if  fearing  to  disturb 
the  boy.  In  front  of  the  large  theatre  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  there  are  two  projecting  roofs  of 
tin,  which  rest  upon  iron  pillars,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  stone  seats.  Beneath  these  roofs  in 
winter,  and  during  the  time  of  performance, 
large  fires  are  made  at  the  expense  of  the  go- 
vemment.  Here  both  coachmen  and  their  horses 
throng  to  warm  themselves.  The  bearded  ^fel- 
lows gossip  and  jest,  and  in  their  usual  way 
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addresa  4  few  words  to  their  horses^  who  look  oa 
with  bright  and  friendly  eyes  as  if  they  wer^ 
attentively  listening  to  the  conve];3ation« 

To  observe  the  genuine  Russian  middle  class  of 
society,  one  must  take  a  wall^  tQ  the  Gostmoi- 
Dwar,  (the  !p!xchange)  situated  in  the  Newsii 
Prospect;  th^  arcade  which  forms  the  circuit  of 
this  irregular  square  requiring  at  least  half  an 
hour  to  traverse.  In  the  shops,  which  occupy 
two  stories  of  the  arcade,  whatever  object  one 
may  wish  to  purchase  can  be  found.  The  mer- 
chants are  genuine  Russians,  with  long  beards, 
^pd  attired  in  blue  caftans.  We  here  again 
witpess  a  proof  of  theiir  capacity  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  foreign  languages.  The  majority  of 
cl^ks  fluently  address  ihe  passenger  ^  either 
{Lussian,  German,  French,  or  English^  to  per- 
Miade  him  to  purchase.  But  in  the  Gostinoi- 
Dwar,  tp  avoid  b^ing  probably  cheated  in  mak- 
ing parchasjBs,  it  is  very  necessary  to  be  ap- 
qn^linted  with  th^  mode  of  dealing  with  Russian 
tradj^smsn*    In  accepting  the  urgent  invitation 
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of  the  merchant  standing  at  the  door,  one  must, 
upon  entering,  cast  an  nndervalaing  look  npon 
his  goods.  The  price  must. be  asked.  ''Ton 
shall  have  it  very  cheap,  sir/'  answers  the 
merchant ;  naming  perhaps  thirty  roubles.  One 
must  then  laugh  at  the  enormous  cost  **  for  such 
bad  Russian  articles.*'  *'  You  are  mistaken,  sir," 
says  the  old  brown-beard,  with  very  naive  assur- 
ance, ''it  is  not  Russian,  but  true  German 
work !"  We  may  here  intercalate,  that  Russian 
manufactures  are  quite  as  elegant  and  tasteful  as 
foreign  ones,  but  they  are  less  durable,  whence  it 
is,  that  those  made  in  Germany  are  frequently 
paid  three  times  as  much  for.  The  purchaser 
doubts,  and  justly,  the  warrantry  of  the  seller, 
and  at  once  bids  ten  roubles.  The  Russian  now 
becomes,  we  might  almost  say,  more  courteous, 
as  his  reply  indicates.  *  ''  O,  Batuschka,  (little 
father,  an  appellation  which  in  friendly  con- 
verse he  prefers  to  sir),  Batuschka,  that  is  too 
little !"  One  quits  the  shop ;  the  Russian  follows, 
and  cries   ''Give  twenty  roubles,   Batuschka." 
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'^  la  bolsche  niet  dam,  niet  adin  kopek !"  (I  will 
not  give  more,  not  a  single  copek;)  ''  Fifteen, 
dear  Batuschka!"  says  the  seller.  The  purchaser 
remains  silent  and  goes.  ''Come,  Batuschka,'* 
sighs  the  Russian,  taking  the  purchaser  by  the 
arm — and,  leading  him  back  into  the  warehouse, 
the  bargain  is  settled.  That  this  is  absolute 
knavery,  as  many  travellers  have  affirmed,  does 
not  distinctly  strike  me.  No  one  is  forced  to  pay 
the  required  price,  while  it  is  the  tradesman's  cue, 
which  is  based  on  interest,  to  ask  it.  The  Ger- 
man and  French  merchants  do  the  same,  there 
being  only  this  difference,  that  the  purchaser 
does  not  escape  so  easily  with  the  latter  as  with 
the  Russian.  The  prejudice  in  favor  of  German 
work — at  least,  with  regard  to  furniture — ^is  very 
great  in  St.  Petersburgh;  and  this  prejudice  is 
loudly  attested  by  the  fortunes  accumulated  by 
German  mechanics  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
Their  goods  are  by  no  means  so  much  better  as 
the  difference  of  price  between  them  and  Russian 
work  would  indicate ;  as,  for  instance,  I  purchased 
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io  a  Russian  stall  in  the  Gostinoi  Dwor  an 
elegant,  large  mabogany  writing  desk,  with 
several  drawers,  and  the  surface  covered  with 
green  baize,  for  twenty-five  roubles,  (about 
twenty-five  shillings,  for  which  a  German  manu- 
facturer would  certainly  have  asked  me  three 
guineas — and  I  was  contented  with  my  purchase. 
During  the  forenoon,  buyers  throng  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  andin  equipages,  to  the  Gostinoi  Dwor. 
In  the  afternoon  it  is  less  crowded.  The  mer- 
chants are  then  seen  sitting  in  couples  under  the 
arcade,  drinking  tea,  and  passing  their  time  in 
playing  at  draughts,  a  very  favorite  game  among 
them ;  or — ^in  which  again  their  love  of  animals  is 
instanced, — they  amuse  themselves  in  feeding  the 
pigeons  which  swarm  and  nestle  in  the  arcade,  in 
the  cavities  of  the  pillars,  and  in  the  attic  windows, 
indeed  wherever  they  can  find  a  place  of  shelter. 
These  birds  are  protected  and  spared  by  Rus- 
sians, who  attribute  to  them  a  degree  of  sacred- 
ness,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  appears  figured  in  the 
form  of  a  dove.     At  twilight,  for  fear  of  fire, 
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which  would  here  destroy  millions  of  property, 
the  {b^chaiige  is  closed,  and  the  arcade  crossed 
by  CQrdi»«  Withia  tha^  colonnade,  dogs  are  se- 
cared  in  such  t^.  manner  as  to  admit  of  their 
ranging  to  a  cerff^ii  distance,  to  prevent  the 
approach  of.  thieveSf  Watchmen  are,  besides, 
continiftally  alert  within  the  bailding. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  attachment  of 
the  Bnssiflos  to  music  and  singing :  we  will  here 
demote  a  few  words  to  their  love  of  danping,  in 
so  £Bur  as  it  is.  national.  The  musical  apcomr 
paniment  to  dandng  generally  consists  of  a  !3alf 
laika,  a  sort  of  small  guitar  with  a  long  neck  and 
only  two  strings,  the  lowest  of  whiph  is  the  bass, 
and  upon  the  superior  one  the  melody  is  played;. 
The  dance,  executed  by  two  persons,  a  youth  and 
a  maiden,  is  often  fuU  of  grace.  The  latter 
moves  m  short  sliding  steps,  while  the  lad  follows 
quicker  or  slower,  as  the  sentiment  which  the 
rnusi^  expresses  may  require.  The  pining  desire 
of  tbe  lover,  the  diffidence  of  the  beloved^  theii* 
meetingy  hiU  intreating  her  to  hwn  hiiQ,  her  cold 
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repalse,  the  increasing  passion  of  the  youth,  the 
coquetry  of  the  maiden,  the  pretended  flight  of 
the  swain,  her  regret,  and  gradual  yielding,  in 
which  she  with  much  expression  exhibits  in- 
creasing tenderness  in  her  glances,  until  at  length 
they  hold  each  other  in  embrace — ^in  short,  the 
entire  dance  is  a  little  romance,  represented  with 
natural  truth. 

Toung  men  and  maidens  also,  upon  certain 
occasions,  dance  the  centre  dance,  which  they 
accompany  with  their  voices,  without  any  instru- 
ment. Solo  dances  are  frequent  among  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don,  in  which  they  develope 
great  corporeal  elasticity.  Lastly,  the  ziganka  is 
a  wild  fiery  measure,  bordering  upon  a  sensual 
riot,  which  is  danced  by  the  gypsies,  who  are 
found  in  Russia  in  great  multitudes,  and  from 
whom  bands  of  dancers  come  into  the  cities, 
where  they  exhibit  their  art  at  the  evening  parties 
of  the  nobility.  In  these  bands,  damsels  are 
seen  of  the  most  attractive  beauty,  which  is  still 
further  increased  by  their  fantastic  and  tastefal 
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costume.  The  musical  accompaniments  to  their 
dance  are  wild  and  striking.  The  dancers  abo 
frequently  accompany  themselves  with  a  small 
tambourin,  and  with  the  so-called  ''Loshki/' 
which  consists  of  two  wooden  spoons,  the  handles 
of  which  are  furnished  with  small  bells,  and  are 
forcibly  struck  together.  In  [St.  Petersburgh, 
these  national  dances  are  frequently  introduced  as 
an  interlude  at  the  Theatre,  and  are  admirably 
executed  by  the  members  of  the  corps  de  ballet. 


CHAPTER    X. 


Maslinitzay  the  Russian  Carniyal.— The  Imperial  Sliding 
Mountain  in  the  Island  JcZo^n.— Gennan  Masquerade.— 
Fast  Concerts. 

On  Maslinitza^  that  is  to  say,  tke  last  week 
before  the  forty  days,  the  Easter  fast  commences; 
and  the  large  space  of  ground  comprising  the 
Isaac's,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Palace  Squares, 
and  upon  which,  for  the  last  fortnight,  booths, 
tents  for  refreshment,  and  Russian  mountains, 
have  been  erected,  begins  to  fill  with  a  great 
multitude.  Formerly,  the  site  of  this  popular 
festivity  was  the  icy  surface  of  the  Neva. 

But  in  1834,  although  four  feet  thick,  yet  it 
was  feared,  that  a  sudden  westerly  thawing-wind 
might  make  a  dangerous  end  to  the  whose  sport, 
and  therefore,  the  wooden  city  was  built  upon  a 
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more  firm  and  solid  foundation.  For  eight  days 
the  citizens  live  upon  this  place  in  one  uninter- 
rupted scene  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  but  forty 
days  of  self-denial  must  succeed  it. — One  of  their 
chief  diversions  consists  in  the  Sliding-Moun- 
tains.  A  scaffolding  fifty  feet  high,  and  formed 
of  planks,  bears  a  covered  balcony,  decorated 
ivith  flags  of  various  colours,  behind  which  a 
flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  it.  In  front,  a  bridge, 
ten  feet  wide,  descends  on  an  inclined  plane; 
it  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
and  extends  to  the  ground.  This  bridge  is 
covered  with  large  squares  of  ice  which  have 
water  frequently  poured  over  them,  so  that  the 
surface  becomes  perfectly  smooth.  And  this  is 
also  continued  on  tiie  ground  itself,  to  the  distance 
of  about  two  hundred  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
fi^scent.  One  then  g66s  with  a  small  nsUrrdw 
sledge  ^d  the  guide  to  the  summit.  'The  guide 
iseats  hiiniself  stiradling  lijlbn  tiie^sledge,  takes  the 
party  wishing  to  "descend  between  liis  feet,  atid 
i&Stes  doWn.  The  guide  bends  himself  so  ftur 
back  as  almost  to  touch  the  ice,  and  guides  the 
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sledge  on  each  side  with  his  hands,  which  are 
covered  with  a  thick  pair  of  strong  leather  gloves. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  descent  is  made  is 
tremendous, — the  swiftness  being  continued  to  a 
considerable  distance  along  the  path  anderneath, 
bat  it  produces  much  sport  when  once  the  fear  is 
overcome. — ^There  are  four  such  Ice-mountains, 
which  are  completely  besieged  from  early  in  the 
morning  until  late  in  the  evening. 

Swings  (Kalscheli)  also  take  a  prominent  rank 
among  the  amusements.  They  are  either  the 
customary  ones  used  in  other  countries,  or  are 
so  constructed  that,  between  two  posts,  an  hori- 
zontal pillar  is  longitudinally  traversed  by  four 
poles  in  pairs.  Between  the  four  ends  of  these 
double  poles  moveable  seats  are  placed,  in  each 
of  which,  an  amorous  couple  generally  take  their 
seats.  It  appears  a  neck-breaking  afiair  to  see 
this  in  full  swing;  in  general,  the  shouting  of 
the  riders  is  accompanied  by  music  conunonly 
that  of  a  clarionet.  In  the  booths  amusement 
is  provided  for  the  populace  by  means  of  con- 
jurors, wild  animals,  puppets,  wax  models,  &g., 
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In  a  Camera  Obscora — ^in  which,  as  is  well 
known,  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  reflected  in 
miniature — I  met  an  old  Russian  dame  who  was 
for  the  first  time  in  such  a  place.  She  was  de- 
lighted to  observe  the  representation  of  her  hus- 
band in  the  throng.  Suddenly  she  shrieked  out 
**  Batnschka!  Batuschka!  get  on,  they  are  steal- 
ing your  pocket-book  !*'  which  was  actually 
the  case  about  three  hundred  feet  from  the  booth, 
and  which  she  saw  reflected  here.  In  her  confu- 
sion, she  at  first  endeavoured  to  stop  the  figure 
of  the  despoiler,  but  when  the  terrific  loss  of 
her  husband's  pocket-book  brought  her  back  to  her 
senses,  she  hurried  out  of  the  booth,  accompanied 
by  a  general  laugh,  to  endeavour  to  catch  the 
thief,  which  would,  probably,  be  a  difficult  matter 
in  a  crowd  of  some  fifty  thousand  people. 

Among  the  shows,  the  most  interesting  has  for 
some  years  been  that  of  a  certain  Lehmann,  who 
directs  a  company  of  skilful  rope-dancers,  chiefly 
members  of  his  own  family:  they  both  exercise 
that  art  and  produce  Italian  pantomimes,  upon 
a  neatly  constructed  stage,  and  with  respect  to 
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their  correct  representation,  and,  especially,  su- 
perior  machinery  and  transfomations.  these  de- 
serve  to  be  called  first-rate.  There  are  from  four 
to  five  performances  every  day,  the  first  of  which 
commences  in  the  morning  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  the  last  ends  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  so 
that  the  actors  have  bat  about  half  an  hour's  rest 
between  each  performance.  The  attraction  of 
this  exhibition  is  so  great,  that  the  speculator 
generally  clears  by  the  end  of  the  carnival,  a  profit 
of  from  5  to  6000  roubles.  He  is,  besides,  pnn 
prietor  of  an  excellent  menagerie,  with  which, 
he,  the  remainder  of  the  year,  occupies  himself  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  quitting  the  capital  but  a  short 
time,  for  the  large  towns  of  Finland. 

There  are  hundreds  of  salesmen  of  nuts,  hard^ 
boiled  eggs,  cakes,  confectionary,  (of  which  the 
Russians  are  very  fond,)  honey,  mead,  brandy, 
and  various  other  delicacies.  Around  the  place 
sledges  and  carriages  are  uninterruptedly  drawn 
along;  the  number  of  equipages  may  frequently 
extend  to  more  than  a  thousand. — On  the  last 
day  of  this  popular   carnival — ^a  Sunday — about 
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500  young  ladies  of  the  two  Imperial  Institu- 
tions for  education — ^namely,  the  Smolna-Convent 
and  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine — arrived,  con- 
veyed in  royal  carriages  and  four;  and,  some- 
what later,  the  Empress,  the  Princesses,  and  all 
the  court  ladies,  with  their  escort  of  gentlemen, 
appeared  in  splendid  open  state  coaches;  the 
Emperor,  the  Grand  Dukes,  and  the  officers  of 
the  chevalier  guard,  and  body  guard,  following 
on  horseback,  all  in  rich  uniforms,  (those  of  the 
two  regiments  red,  one  embroidered  with  silver, 
and  the  other  with  gold  lace);  the  entire  cavalcade 
went  three  times  round  the  place,  and  were  greeted 
with  shouts  by  the  people.  At  sunset  of  this  day 
the  crowd  disperses;  during  the  ensuing  night  all 
the  light  buildings  of  pleasure  totally  disappear; 
and  where  joy  and  mirth  had  so  loudly  resounded, 
the  religious  Russian  crosses,  on  the  following 
day,  with  a  rueful  countenance — ^for  his  stomach 
already  begins  to  feel  the  severe  fast. 

The  Imperial  family  and  court  amuse  them- 
selves, during  the  Maslinitza,  in  the  Neva  Island 
Iclagin,  which  is  extremely  beautiful  in  summer* 

h2 
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Russian  mountains  are  there  also  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  every  one  is  allowed  to  be  present  as  a 
spectator.  The  skill  with  which  the  Emperor  and 
the  heir-presumptive  guide  the  ladies  down,  in 
their  small  sledges,  is  much  admired.  The  heir- 
presumptive  is,  on  this  occasion,  generally  the 
chevalier  of  his  royal  mother.  On  the  evenings  of 
this  week,  balls  are  usually  given  in  the  chateau 
of  the  island,  where  the  Imperial  couple  play  the 
amiable  hosts  to  a  select  circle.  From  Easter 
Sunday,  for  another  week,  the  popular  fete  of 
Maslinitza  is  repeated  in  the  same  manner, 
with,  however,  the  exception  of  the  chief  amuse- 
ment, the  Russian  ice-mountains ;  which  are  pro- 
hibited — ^not  by  the  police,  but  by  that  arch- 
enemy of  ice,  the  now  more  brightly  beaming 
sun. 

In  other  respects,  the  carnival  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  resembles  those  of  other  royal  residences. 
Balls  at  court,  and  in  the  higher  circles;  per- 
formances at  the  Russian,  German,  and  French 
Theatres;  and  the  masked  ball  at  the  Engelhard 
hotel,   upon  the   Newski-Perspeotive,  which  is 
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adapted  both  for  the  reception  of  strangers  and 
for  pabUc  entertainments,— alternate  one  with 
another.  The  Russian  carnival  closes  on  the  Sun- 
day; but  the  so-called  ''  German"  Carnival  lasts 
two  days  longer,  ending  on  the  Tuesday  with  a 
very  splendid  masquerade  ball  in  the  above-named 
hotel,  where  many  Russians  of  the  higher  classes 
are  to  be  found  masked,  to  enjoy  once  more,  in 
this  concealment,  the  amusement  now  prohibited 
to  them. 

The  arts  of  intrigue  are  carried  on  at  these 
entertainments  with  great  industry  and  circum- 
spection; but  were  it  not  so,  a  masquerade  would 
belie  its  character.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that 
at  this  **  German"  Carnival  in  **  Russia,"  the  most 
elegant  **  French"  is  spoken.  The  Emperor  and 
his  Consort  generally  visit  these  ceremonies  also; 
the  presence  of  the  Imperial  couple  does  not  in 
the  least  inconvenience  the  company,  as  here, 
even  if  they  be  not  present,  the  greatest  decorum 
is  observable. 

Upon  the  termination  of  these  last  days  of 
festival^  there  is  a  total  standstill  to  all  amuse- 
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ment.  The  balls  cease,  and  all  the  theatres  close 
until  after  Easter.  Some  compensatioo,  it  is 
true,  is  to  be  found  during  this  time  in  tbe 
concerts,  and  foreign  virtuosi  now  glean  a  rich 
harvest  of  profit  and  praise.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  celebrated  foreign  singers,  or  other  distin- 
guished performers,  to  raise  the  price  of  entrance 
to  their  concerts,  all  given  in  Engelhard's  hotel, 
to  25  roubles,  and  yet  they  have  crowded  rooms. 
The  usual  price  of  a  ticket  is  12  roubles. 


CHAPTER    XL 


Russian  Easter — ^The  Easter  Fair.— Easter  Eve.—"  Christos 
Waskress!"— Opening  of  the  Theatre. 

A  FEW  days  before  Easter,  as  in  Germany  be- 
fore Christmas,  there  is  a  fair  held  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh;  it  being  the  fashion  here,  upon  the 
return  of  this  festival,  to  make  presents,  very 
much  after  the  German  manner.  In  the 
broad  Newski  street,  which  resembles  a  square 
in  its  width,  and  which  is  opposite  the  Gos- 
tinoi  Dwor,  booths  are  erected,  containing  every 
luxury,  and  here  all  the  fashionables  congregate — 
to  purchase,  to  see,  and  to  be  seen.  The 
evening  before  Easter,  may  be  witnessed  in 
every  house,  but  especially  in  Russian  houses,  a 
scene  of  great  animation;  there  is  cooking  in 
abundance,  for  the  stomach  is  to  celebrate  on  the 
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following  day  a  glorious  festival.  As  eveniDg 
approaches,  every  house  of  refreshment  and 
coffee-house  is  brilliantly  lighted,  and  the  streets 
also  are  illuminated,  but  not  as  is  customary  in 
Germany,  for  here,  along  the  pavement,  clay 
lamps  are  placed,  which  produce  a  very  inte- 
resting effect.  Towards  midnight,  all  go  into  the 
illuminated  churches,  which  can  scarcely  contain 
the  worshippers,  who  flock  to  hear  from  the 
mouth  of  the  priest  that  Christ  has  risen. 
The  Imperial  family  assemble  for  the  same  pur- 
pose  in  the  chapel  of  the  Winter  Palace,  where 
the  whole  court  is  collected,  with  the  diplomatic 
body,  and  deputations  from  all  the  regiments  of 
guards,  consisting  generally  of  a  lieutenant,  a 
distinguished  subaltern,  and  a  veteran.  When 
the  clock  strikes  midnight,  the  priest  announces 
"  Christos  waskress !"  (Christ  has  arisen!) — and  at 
the  instant  a  rocket  ascends  from  the  gate  of  the 
palace  into  the  dark  sky.  Upon  this  signal,  a 
hundred  and  one  reports  of  cannon  thunder  over 
the  Imperial  metropolis,  from  the  fortress  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Neva.    And  now,  joy  knows 
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no  restraint.  Many  hasten  with  large  Easter 
cakes  and  painted  boiled  eggs  into  the  chorches, 
that  the  priest  may  bless  them — who,  as  an 
"  offering"  to  himself,  takes  from  each  an  egg, 
and  cuts  a  large  slice  oat  of  the  cake.  Per- 
sons— even  strangers — greet  one  another  with 
three  salutes,  and  with  the  words  **  Christos  wask- 
ress !"  This  custom  is  so  original,  and  so  national, 
that  the  court  does  not  exempt  itself  from  it,  and 
the  Emperor,  when  he  has  returned  to  the  saloons 
of  the  palace  from  the  chapel,  with  all  who 
were  present  there,  embraces  the  subalterns  de- 
puted by  the  guards. 

The  houses  of  refreshment  and  the  restaurateurs 
now  lavishly  dispense  the  so  recently  prohibited 
dainties.  The  next  day,  every  one  visits  his 
acquaintances,  to  congratulate  and  present  each 
other  with  eggs,  which  among  the  poorer  sort 
consist  of  boiled  and  painted  ones,  but  in  the 
superior  classes  they  are  of  porcelain,  and  often 
of  gold  or  silver.  The  young  men  are  careful  to 
visit  such  families  in  which  there  are  handsome 
women  or  g^rls,  for  these  also  dare  not  decline  the 
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customary  salutations,  as  a  refusal  would  be  con- 
sidered a  gross  insult.  At  all  other  times,  ladies 
are  saluted  in  Russia  by  kissing  the  hand.  Upon 
making  these  visits  on  Easter  Sunday,  every  one  is 
solicited  to  eat  '*  an  egg ;" — an  excuse  to  find  one- 
self presented  with  a  very  splendid  breakfast,  or 
invited  to  a  sumptuous  dinner.  In  the  afternoon, 
the  before-mentioned  jubilee  of  the  Maslinitza 
again  commences.  The  theatres  are  opened,  and 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  Russian  is  resumed  in  its 
customary  manner. 


CHAPTER     XII. 


Winter  bids  farewell  with  April. — Pavement. — Disagreeable 
Incident  attending  crossing  the  Ice. — Opening  of  the  Navi- 
gation by  the  Commandant  of  the  Fortress. — Floods  in  St. 
Petersburgh. — Beneficence  of  the  Russians. — Arrangements* 
for  extinguishing  Fires. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  middle  of  April.  The  se- 
vere cold — ^but  which,  being  dry,  is  not  prejudicial 
to  health — ^has  disappeared.  We  no  longer  meet 
men  with  frozen  olfactory  organs,  and  no  longer 
need  to  heed  the  cry  "Noss!"  (nose),  whereby 
a  fellow-passenger  apprizes  one  of  the  danger  of 
one's  own,  and  perhaps  kindly  rubs  it  with  a  hand- 
ful of  snow  until  it  resumes  animation,  and  loses  its 
deadly  hue.  It  now  both  snows  and  rains  together^ 
The  Wankas  prepare  for  their  return  home;  for 
the  snow  in  the  streets  has  changed  into  a 
kind  of   heavy  sand,    very    obstructive    to    the 
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winter  vehicles.  People  are  busied  in  cleaning 
the  streets;  and  the  very  peculiar  pavement— 
which  has  already  been  constructed  in  all  the 
principal  streets — now  becomes  quite  cleanly. 
We  may  here  find  room  for  a  few  words  aboat 
this  peculiarity.  As  far  as  the  granite  flag- 
stones,  which  are  separated  from  the  carriage-way 
by  low  cast-iron  pillars,  it  is  composed  of  hex- 
agonal blocks  of  wood.  In  the  middle  there  is  a 
narrow  kennel  for  water  and  all  impurities.  This 
wooden  pavement  is  smeared  over  with  tar,  and 
strewed  with  coarse  sand,  whereby  the  whole 
receives  a  coating  which  for  some  time  resists  the 
weather.  Such  a  pavement  is  scarcely  expected 
to  be  formed  in  any  other  country  except  Russia, 
as  it  is  there  only  that  vasts  forests  present  the 
materials. 

The  noise  which  a  multitude  of  carriages  pro- 
duce both  day  and  night  upon  this  pavement, 
resembles  the  distant  rolling^ of  thunder;  yet  is 
not  so  unpleasant  as  their  rattling  over  the  stone 
pavement  earlier  in  use,  which  required  long  habit 
to  enable  those  living  in  the  Newski  Prospect,  to 
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sleep  daring  it.  We  must  recollect  that  fashion- 
ables here  enter  society  at  half-past  five  o'clock, 
and  only  leave  it  at  about  tviro  or  three  in  the 
morning. 

West  winds,  which  drive  the  water  up  the 
Neva  out  of  the  sea,  raise  the  icy  covering  of 
the  river  and  make  it  unsafe.  Its  breaking  up 
may  be  anticipated,  and  they  hasten  to  remove  to 
the  shore  the  bridge  of  boats,  that  had  been 
placed  upon  the  ice  at  the  commencement  of 
winter.  Communication  with  the  opposite  por- 
tions of  the  city  is  interrupted,  which  produces 
considerable  annoyance  to  many.  Thus,  one 
evening,  I  was  carried  from  my  dwelling  in  the 
Newski  Prospect  over  the  still  standing  bridge 
to  Wasiti  Astrow  to  a  ball,  which  ended  at  four 
in  the  morning.  I  returned  to  the  banks,  but 
-the  bridge  had  been  removed  during  the  night, 
the  ice  had  got  slowly  into  motion,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  make  the  transit  in  a  boat  on 
account  of  the  accumulating  masses.  I  was  obliged 
therefore  to  stay  at  Wasiti  Astrow  for  two 
days,  where  I  fortunately  had  an  acquaintance; 
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all  who  were  at  the  ball,  and  who  lived  on  the 
Admiralty  side,  suffered  the  same  fate. 

As  soon  as  the  river,  although  still  sprinkled 
with  loose  ice,  will  admit  of  a  passage  in  boats,  the 
commandant  of  the  fortress  proceeds  to  the  Winter 
Palace,  where  he  hands  a  silver  goblet  full  of 
the  water  of  the  Neva,  to  the  Emperor,  and 
which  the  monarch  returns  to  him  filled  with 
ducats.  This  passage  of  the  conmiandant  is  the 
signal  that  every  one  else  may  cross  the  stream ; 
hundreds  of  boats  animate  its  surface,  and  all  are 
rowing  to  and  fro  to  pay  visits  to  acquaintances. 
The  bridge  is  in  the  interim  replaced,  but  requires 
to  be  again  once  more  removed,  as  in  the  course 
of  a  week  masses  of  ice  usually  come  down 
from  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  and  produce  an  inter- 
ruption of  communication  for  a  day  or  two.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Russian  government  is  by 
no  means  niggardly  in  its  contribution  tows^ds 
useful  and  necessary  structures;  but  it  has 
hitherto  been  impracticable  to  construct  a^station- 
ai*y  bridge  over  this  broad  deep  river,  exposed  as 
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it  is  to  the  weight  of  so  much  ice.     Were  it 
possible,  it  would  certainly  be  effected. 

St.  Petersburgh  lies  low,  has  been  built  on 
a  morasSy  and  therefore  stands  upon  watery  soil. 
Hence,  the  frequent  floodings,  when,  in  spring  or 
autumn,  the  west  wind  drives  the  water  of  the 
bay  of  Finland  up  the  Neva.  That  of  the  seventh 
of  November,  1824,  was  doubtless  the  most  se- 
vere which  St.  Petersburgh  ever  experienced. 
At  the  comers  of  the  streets,  red  marks  exhibit 
the  height  to  which  the  water  attained,  namely, 
eight  feet.  The  desolation  and  misery  caused  by 
the  destructive  element  is  indescribable.  But  here 
again  the  benevolence  of  the  Russians  exhibits  itself 
in  its  brightest  colours.  I  still  possess  a  printed  list 
of  subscriptions,  which  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  as  also  from  Russians  abroad,  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers;  and  must  confess  that  I  do 
not  think  any  other  country,  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion, could  exhibit  such  a  mass  of  contributions. 
In  Moscow,  alone,  a  committee  was  formed,  which 
in  three  weeks  forwarded  the  sum  of  250,000 
roubles  to  St.  Petersburgh.     The  Privy-council- 
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lor  Demedon  gave  20,000  roubles,  and  a  fort- 
night after  30,000  more.  A  free  serf  gave 
1000  roubles ;  the  Emperor  contributed  1,300,000 
roubles,  and  the  female  members  of  the  Imperial 
family  250,000.  The  entire  sum  collected  from 
the  day  of  the  flood,  the  seventh  of  November, 
to  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  namely,  in 
less  than  two  months,  (as  a  first  assistance  for 
the  distressed,  for  the  subscription  lasted  nearly 
a  year,)  amounted  to  4,229,914  roubles.  This 
may  evince  the  riches  of  Russia,  as  well  as  prove 
the  willingness  of  the  too  frequently  maligned 
natives  to  do  acts  of  benevolence. 

Floods  occur  at  St.  Petersburgh  very  rapidly, 
generally  in  a  few  hours.  One  evening  I  rode 
to  a  friend  in  the  Saleerenhof  street,  (one  of  those 
which  lie  low,)  where  there  was  yet  no  trace  of 
water,  although  I  had  already  observed  that  the 
river  had  sensibly  risen.  When  I  wished  to  re^ 
turn,  home,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  whole  street 
was  entirely  covered  with  water,  which  rose 
above  the  lower  wheels  of  the  Droschke,  so  that 
to  escape  a  cold,  *  it  was  necessary  to   lift  up 
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one*s  legs  horizontally.  From  the  cellars,  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  small  tradesmen,  the  tenants  had 
emerged,  with  their  stock,  into  the  upper  stories. 
Through  the  small  openings  in  those  streets  which 
lead  into  the  sewers,  the  water  spouted  up 
as  from  springs.  It  was  a  dark  stormy  evening. 
The  west  wind  blew  harder  and  harder,  and  all 
feared  a  similar  calamity  to  that  of  which  they 
had  so  dreadful  a  remembrance.  The  number  of 
lanterns  upon  the  tower  of  the  Admiralty  in- 
creased, as  a  sign  that  the  water  was  still  rising, 
and  the  alarm-cannons,  which  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  resounded  from  the  fortress,  specified  the 
same.  The  next  day  at  noon,  the  flood  sank  back 
to  the  usual  point. 

In  the  same  night,  whilst  the  water  was  doing 
so  much  damage,  fire  broke  out  in  a  distant  di- 
vision of  the  city  called  Moskowa,  in  a  lateral 
street  of  the  Ismailofi-Prospect,  which  might  have 
been  destructive  to  the  whole  of  that  district,  (as 
the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  wood,)  if  the  fire- 
men had  not  displayed  their  usual  activity.  In 
every  district  of  the  city  there  are  several  po- 
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lice  stations,  wherein  fire  engines  are  placed,  with 
high  wooden  towers,  upon  the  galleries  of  which, 
there  are  two  watchmen.  So  soon  as  these  ob- 
serve a  fire  break  out,  they,  by  the  ringing  of  a 
bell,  apprise  the  firemen  beneath,  who  immediate- 
ly hasten  to  the  spot.  In  whatsoever  portion  of 
the  city  the  fire  happens  to  be,  it  is  indicated 
upon  the  towers  alluded  to.  For  eVery  district  a 
a  peculiar  set  of  figures  is  exhibited,  as  a  kind  of 
telegraph;  at  night,  this  is  done  by  lanterns.  Every 
body  of  firemen  has  its  distinct  time  appointed* 
even  to  a  minute,  by  which  to  reach  the  place  of 
fire.  The  whole  are  organised  and  equipped  like 
a  regiment;  and  have  no  other  occupation  be- 
sides this.  They  are  exercised  every  week; 
sometimes  a  wooden  building  of  light  construc- 
tion, at  some  little  distance  from  the  city,  is 
set  on  fire,  in  order  to  instruct  the  men  in  the 
practical  service.  The  mounting  of  the  machines 
is  excellent,  and  the  entire  arrangements  for  ex- 
tinguishing fire  appropriate,  and  indeed  elegant. 
Of  these,  the  most  useful  are  the  fire -ladders, 
which  can  be  drawn  up  with  great  ease,  to  the 
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highest  story  of  a  house.  Equally  serviceable 
are  the  large  nets,  held  extended  to  receive 
those  persons  who  can  only  be  saved  by  springing 
down  into  them.  This  manoeuvre  is  constantly 
practised  by  the  firemen  in  order  to  gain  dexte- 
rity ;  and  hitherto,  on  adopting  it,  they  have  always 
been  fortunate  enough  to  save  the  individuals 
without  incurring  any  accident.  In  the  severe 
frosts  of  winter,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water 
from  freezing,  certain  preparations  are  made  under 
the  navigable  reservoir,  for  receiving  hot  coals. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  at  fires  the  strict 
regularity  with  which  the  subordinates  obey  the 
orders  of  their  officers,  and  the  death-defying  in- 
trepidity wherewith  these  grave,  powerfully  formed 
men,  dash  into  the  devouring  element,  fearlessly 
scrambling  along  the  narrow  paths  on  the  tops  of 
the  flaming  houses.  The  Emperor  always  remem- 
bers, after  each  event  of  this  kind,  to  reward 
them  by  some  liberal  donation. 


i2 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


Arriyal  of  the  First  Merchant  Ships  in  Cronstadt.— Moderate 
Prices  of  the  Southern  Fruits.— Swift  Transition  from  Win- 
ter to  Summer. 

The  sun  has  hardly  begun  to  increase  his  power, 
when  news  arrives  from  the  fortified  sea-port, 
Cronstadt,  which,  deeply  set  in  the  ocean,  is 
distant  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  metropolis, 
that  the  first  merchant-ships  have  arrived  and  an- 
chored there.  The  cargo  generally  consists  of 
fruits  from  the  south — oranges  and  lemons;  which, 
in  order  to  secure  them  from  damage  by  being 
kept  too  long  on  hand,  are  sold  at  very  low  prices, 
ten  of  the  first  quality  (they  calculate  in  Russia 
always  according  to  decimals)  usually  cost- 
ing about  four  pence  or  five  pence.  All  the 
fruit-shops,  in    which    strawberries    are   already 
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displayed — a  small  coffee-cup-full  fetching  in  April 
from  4  to  8  or  10  shillings — are  amply  supplied  by 
these  strangers  from  the  south.  Even  the  bearded 
Iswoschtschiks  and  Muschiks,  (low  artisans,)  ven- 
ture to  treat  themselves  on  this  occasion,  and 
squander  their  few  copecks,  seating  themselves 
contentedly  upon  the  pavement  in  order  to  enjoy 
their  purchase — a  kind  of  scene  which  would 
transport  the  observer  to  Italy,  were  he  not  for- 
cibly reminded  by  other  circumstances  that  he  in- 
hales an  atmosphere  of  sixty  degrees,  north  lati- 
tude. 

It  is  peculiarly  striking  to  the  stranger  to  re- 
mark how  swiftly  the  winter  here  supersedes  the 
summer.  No  gradual  transition  is  at  all  percep- 
tible. To-day,  snow  covers  in  thick  masses  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  and  three  days  hence  the 
trees  may  be  seen  to  shoot  forth  their  early  leaves. 
It  would  seem  as  if  northern  nature  galloped  as 
well  as  the  Russian  postillion. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


Promenade  in  the  Park  of  the  Katherinenh  of  (Catherine- 
Court)  af  the  Spring  Festival  on  the  Ist  of  May. — ^Armenian 
Princesses.— The  Samojede.— The  Persian  Monks. —  The 
parade  on  the  Marsfeld. — ^The  Tseherkesson  Guards. — ^Vera- 
city of  the  French  Journals. — Russian  bravery. — Schtscher- 
bina  and  Owetschkin.— The  Russian  Officers. — The  Navy. 
— The  Army. 

In  like  manner  as  the  arrival  of  spring  is  cele- 
brated in  Vienna,  on  the  first  of  May,  by  a  general 
resort  to  the  promenade  in  the  Prater,  so  is  it  also 
distinguished  at  St.  Petersburgh  by  the  proces- 
sion to  the  park  of  the  Katherinenhof,  a  chateaa 
situated  contiguous  to  the  city  and  close  to  the 
sea.  This  festival  appears  to  take  place  only  in 
order  to  exhibit  to  the  people  a  succession  of 
splendid  new  equipages,  in  which  the  great  folks 
drive  slowly  up  and  down  the  carriage  road,  so 
that  for  several  hours  two  rows  of  vehicles  are 
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seen  continually  moving  along  at  a  gentle  pace. 
The  grand  procession  is  headed  by  the  Empress 
and  Princesses,  who,  together  with  the  niost  dis- 
tinguished ladies  of  the  court,  attend  this  as  well 
as  all  other  public  festivals;  the  Emperor  also, 
with  the  Grand  Dukes,  appears  on  horseback. 
In  the  centre  of  the  road,  between  the  two  lines 
of  equipages,  the  crowd  of  pedestrians  take  their 
station,  and  amuse  themselves  by  sporting  many 
an  observation  on  the  various  groups  of  nobles 
that  pass,  as  it  were,  in  review  before  them.  In 
sundry  other  parts  of  the  park  are  to  be  seen 
motley  parties,  comfortably  seated  and  taking  re- 
freshment at  the  hands  of  numerous  confectioners 
and  restaurateurs.  Costumes  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque character  from  all  parts  of  the  empire 
may  be  found  here  in  abundance.  Those  in- 
stances which  struck  me  most,  appertained  to 
certain  Armenian  princesses,  whose  attire  was 
half  oriental,  and  their  head-dress  fashioned  like 
a  crown,  and  covered  with  a  long  white  veil. 
These  individuals,  since  the  submission  of  their 
country  to  the  power  of  Russia,  have  resided  in 
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St.  Petersbargh,  at  the  Imperial  Winter  Palace, 
sabsisting  npon  a  very  liberal  allowance  granted 
to  them  by  the  government.  I  was  also  much 
amused  with  a  Samojede,  a  crooked-legged  little 
fellow,  aboat  three  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  with 
a  flat,  wrinkled  face,  shaded  by  black,  shaggy 
hair.  His  misshapen  legs  were  invested  in  high 
boots  of  rough  undressed  rein-deer  skin,  and  he 
wore  a  short  scarlet-coloured  frock,  bound  across 
the  hips  with  a  bright  plated  belt.  Round  his 
neck  was  hung  a  medal,  stamped  with  the  Empe- 
ror's portrait.  I  had  before  seen  this  man  at  the 
new  year's  festival  held  at  the  Winter  Palace,  and 
had  heard  that  he  was  deputed  from  his  people  to 
present  some  petition  to  Nicholas  touching  their 
state.  It  was  very  probably  on  the  occasion. of 
his  presenting  this  memorial  that  he  received  the 
medal  from  his  majesty.  By  his  various  gesticu- 
lations, saltatory  and  otherwise — on  the  whole  far 
mopre  animated  than  graceful — he  seemed  highly 
to  enjoy  the  scene  around  him ;  whilst  his  dwarf- 
ish figure  was  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  a 
colossal,     broad-shouldered,    and    stem-looking 
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Serjeant  of  the  guards,  who  appeared  to  act 
the  part  of  guide  to  him.  When  his  Imperial 
Majesty  perceived  the  diminutive  gentleman,  he 
rode  up  to  him,  and  conversed  with  him  frankly 
for  several  minutes.  From  his  puppet-like  clap- 
ping of  hands,  and  other  grotesque  actions,  it 
appeared  as  if  the  dwarf  was  expressing  to  the 
Emperor  his  ecstatic  delight  at  the  novelties  he 
was  witnessing.  I  must  admit,  that,  besides  this 
importation  from  the  North  Pole  (who  probably 
might  have  been  deemed  among  his  own  people 
an  Adonis)  there  was  another  person,  and  of  a 
totally  different  class,  whom  I  once  saw,  whose 
ugliness  possessed  abundant  claims  to  special 
notice.  This  was  a  eunuch  belonging  to  the  ha- 
ram  at  Constantinople,  with  whom,  when  there, 
in  consequence  of  my  curiosity,  I  fell  into  a  trifling 
dispute. 

I  likewise  observed  here,  among  the  crowd, 
two  Persian  monks,  who  walked  gravely  along, 
clad  in  their  ample,  sweeping,  sombre  dresses, 
surmounted  by  high  pointed  caps.     In  answer  to 
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sundry  enquiries  on  my  part  respecting  these  men, 
I  was  told  the  following  interesting  anecdote. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  in  1833,  at  early 
dawn  of  day,  two  singularly  dressed  figures  were 
found  seated  beneath  the  portico  of  the  Winter 
Palace.  They  were  asked  by  several  passers  by 
the  object  of  their  presence  there,  but  did  not 
appear  to  understand  the  Russian  language,  as 
they  only  replied  by  pronouncing  the  word 
**  Czar,"  which  they  did  repeatedly.  They  wew, 
therefore,  sufiered  to  remain  without  further 
question  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  are,  in 
fact,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  familiarised  to  the  sight 
of  all  kinds  of  strangers.  At  the  hour  of  eleven, 
however,  the  Emperor  descended  his  palace  st^ps, 
in  order,  as  usual,  to  attend  the  4aily  parade. 
The  foreigners,  at  the  sight  of  his  M^'esty,  sank 
upon  their  knees,  and  addressed  him  in  a  langmage 
iriiich  Nicholas  himself  did  not  understand,  but 
which  one  of  his  ai^utants  (who  had  been  through 
a  campaign  in  Persia  and  learnt  that  language) 
comprehended.  He  immediately  interpreted  to 
the  monarch  the  following  statement. 
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The  strangers  said  ''that  they  were  Persian 
monluiy  who  had  heard  of  the  Czar's  renown,  and 
the  benigpiity  which  he  had  displayed  towards 
their  conquered  conntrymen.  Their  great  wish 
had  l^en  to  behold,  if  only  once  in  their  life,  that 
great  prince.  With  this  object  they  had  left 
their  country,  and  had  travelled  on  foot  for 
months  through  strange  lands ;  but  they  now  felt 
rewarded  for  all  their  toil.  Haying,  by  sight  of 
the  sovereign,  accomplished  their  purpose,  they 
contemplated  im  immediate  return.  The  remem- 
brance of  this  hour  would  produce  an  emotion  of 
4dight  during  the  entire  remainder  of  their 
existence!" 

The  Emperor,  however,  feeling  interested  by 
80  oncwnmcm  a  circumstance,  invited  the  Per- 

« 

sians,  through  his  interpreter,  to  prolong  their 
$1^y  awhile  in  the  capital ;  and  on  receiving  an 
as^nt  to  his  hospitable  proposal,  assigned  them 
elegant  and  commodious  apartments  in  the  palace, 
and  appointed  an  officer  to  attend  on  them,  and 
do  every  thing  that  was  practicable  to  render  the 
sojourn  of  such  unwonted  guesits  agreeable.     In 
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the  sequel,  loaded  with  specimens  of  Imperial 
manificence,  they  were  sent  back  to  their  native 
country,  at  the  Emperor's  expense. 

In  the  early  part  of  May,  a  grand  parade  of 
the   whole   corps   of   guards  took  place  in  the 
Marsfeld,  which  cannot  be  considered  among  the 
smallest  of  plains,  as  this  body  of  men  is  known 
to  be  fifty  thousand  strong.     As  early  as  seven, 
A.  M.  the  troops  began  to  form,  partly  upon  the 
plain  itself,  and  partly  (as  is  the  case  with  the 
artillery)  in  the   adjoining   streets.     At   eleven 
o'clock,  the  Emperor  appeared,  together  with  his 
brother  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  and  the  heir- 
apparent,  surrounded  by  his  staff;  he  rode  along 
each  rank,  and  was  received  with  a  military  sa- 
lute, which  he  acknowledged  in  the  words,  "I 
thank  you,  my  children !"     Next  approached  the  * 
Empress  and  Princesses,  the  younger  princes  and 
ladies  of  the  court,  in  open  carriages,  the  group 
taking  their  station  alongside  the  canal  of  the 
Summer  Palace,  by  which  they  were  divided  from 
the   plain.     Meantime,  the  whole  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  made  their  appearance  on  horseback, ' 
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and  occupied  the  groand  near  the  carriages  of  the 
Empress  and  saite.  The  Emperor  advanced  to 
his  consort,  whom  he  greeted,  as  also  the  foreign 
ambassadors. — A  little  while  previous  to  this 
review,  the  French  ambassador  had  intimated 
that  the  horses  of  the  Russian  cavalry  were  but 
indifferent,  which,  however,  was  not  the  truth,  for 
most  of  the  steeds  belonging  to  the  guards  cost 
no  less  than  1000  roubles  each,  (nearly  £50), 
and  they  cannot  be  excelled  by  those  of  any 
other  country — not  even  by  the  English.  The 
Emperor  had,  it  seems,  heard  of  this  statement ; 
and  as  the  magnificently-appointed  regiments  filed 
past,  he  turned  to  the  Austrian  ambassador,  and 
smiling  said,  ''What  think  you,  Count  Fiquelmont ; 
would  my  cavalry  horses  hold  out  a  march  to 
Paris?"  Whether  the  Frenchman,  who  stood 
close  by,  felt  much  delighted  at  this  question 
(which  he  could  not  fail  to  hear)  we  for  the  pre- 
sent will  not  enquire. 

On  a  sign  being  given  by  his  majesty,  the  ad- 
jutant galloped  away,  and  the  mass  of  troops  were 
put  into  motion.     In  the  first  place,  the  infantry 
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filed  past,  whilst  the  band  of  each  regim^t 
stationed  themselves  on  one  side  in  the  viciilitj 
of  the  Emperor.  It  was  an  imposing  scene,  to 
observe  these  close  and  fall  ranks,  composed 
mostly  of  tmly  athletic  men,  march  by  with  s6 
much  precision.  I  was  more  particularly  pleased 
with  the  regiment  of  Pawlowskian  guards,  which 
still  retains  the  old-fashioned  yellow  plated  cap. 
The  advanced  guard  of  the  cavalry  consisted  of 
the  Tscherkessians,  comprising  a  corps  of  three 
hundred  men.  These  are  natives  of  the  Cau- 
casus, whose  countrymen,  however,  often  as  they 
have  submitted  themselves  to  Russian  sway,  have 
nevertheless  siezed  every  opportunity  of  breaking 
loose  again  into  their  accustomed  wildness,  and 
disturbing  the  Muscovite  troops  garrisoned  in 
their  land. 

The  government  has,  however,  now  adopted  a 
principle  by  means  of  which  this  intractable  peo- 
ple are  bound  towards  it  more  firmly.  Every 
three  years,  three  hundred  of  these  Tscherkes- 
sians are  sent  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where,  whilst 
etaining  their  national  costume  and  arms,  they 
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form  a  division  of  the  corps  of  guards.  Their 
stay  in  the  capital,  both  owing  to  good  treatment, 
and  high  pay,  (each  private  receiving  aboat  £4. 
per  month,)  is  rendered  extremely  pleasant;  at 
the  expiration  of  the  third  year,  they  exchange 
with  new  comers,  and  having  returned  to  their 
mountains,  they  cannot  but  relate  to  their  coun- 
trymen the  kind  treatment  they  have  received  in 
the  metropolis — by  which  means,  a  good  effect  is 
produced  upon  the  disposition  of  the  people  to- 
wards the  Russian  Government.  These  politic 
measures,  have,  in  fact,  had  the  desired  result; 
since  nothing  more  has  been  heard  for  some  years 
past,  of  their  depredating  excursions. 

The  uniform  of  these  warriors  consists  of  a 
pointed  steel  helmet,  with  a  long  horse's-tail 
drooping  therefrom:  to  the  under  part  of  the 
helmet  is  appended  a  kind  of  steel  chain,  which 
is  clasped  under  the  chin,  thus  defending  the 
throat  and  neck.  Over  a  short  scarlet  coat,  made 
in  the  Polish  fashion,  they  wear  a  small  shirt  of 
mail,  c(Histrncted  of  shining,  steel,  net-fashioned 
rings.     The  arm,  from  the  elbow  to  the  hand,  and 
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the  leg,  from  the  knee  down  to  the  foot,  are  pro- 
tected by  steel  bands.  To  these  accoutrements, 
are  added,  tight  pantaloons,  and  short  laced  boots. 
In  their  girdle  are  stack  a  pair  of  long  Turkish 
pistols,  and  a  Turkish  poignard.  On  their  side 
hangs  a  thong,  which  in  battle  they  handle  very 
adroitly,  throwing  it  over  the  head  of  the  enemy. 
A  Turkish  sabre,  and  a  long  barrelled  gun,  slung 
across  the  back,  together  with  two  cartouch-boxes 
fixed  on  the  breast,  complete  their  equipment. 

The  dexterity  of  these  men  is  surprising,  and 
they  frequently  display  it  before  the  Emperor  and 
Empress.  They  will,  in  full  gallop,  shoot,  either 
with  gun  or  pistol,  through  a  card  upon  the  ground. 
In  a  similar  way,  they  will  in  mid  career  lift  up  a 
piece  of  money  from  the  earth,  hanging  mean- 
while under  the  horse's  belly,  and  then  swinging 
themselves  with  the  greatest  agility  back  into  the 
saddle.  Their  chief.  Sultan  Ghirei,  as  well  as 
the  people  generally,  are  Mahometans.  This  does 
not,  however,  prevent  many  of  them  from  wearing 
on  their  breast  the  cross,  although  it  is  a  symbol 
forbidden  by  their  religion. 
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The  TscherkessiaDs  were  followed  by  the  Che- 
valier  guards,  whose  chief  is  nominally  the  Em- 
press; then  came  the   garde-du-corps,   the   two 
cuirassier  regiments,  the  hussars  and  the  mounted 
grenadiers,  whose  heads  were  covered  by  helmets 
crossed  with  hairpadding,  whence  a  bag  of  red 
cloth  hangs  down  the  back,  and  has  a  very  showy 
effect.     To  these  succeeded  the   body-guard  of 
Cossacks,  led  on  by  the  heir-apparent,  as  hettman 
of  all  the  Cossacks ;  then  two  other  regiments  of 
Cossacks  of  the  guards,  in  their  tasteful,  light 
uniforms;  and  behind  these  came  the  Tartar  regi- 
ments  of   guards,   resembling  the   cossacks,  in 
wearing  short  red  jackets,  and  a  head-piece  of 
the  same  colour,  nearly  approaching  to  the  shape 
of  an  oriental  gourd.     Following  all,  came  the 
artillery,   consisting   of   a   park   of  field-pieces, 
which  shone  brilliantly  in  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
harnessed  and  equipped  as  completely  as  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  service  whatever. 

Modem  times  have  introduced  many  changes; 
formerly  the  cossacks  were  known  only  as  strag- 
gling, roving  troopers,  but  on  this  occasion  I  saw 
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a  distinct  party  of  artiilerymen  trot  by,  composed 
of  these  people.  The  lighter  cannon  were  driven 
by  four  horses.  We  counted  eighty  pieces  in  the 
whole  park  of  artillery,  a  number  wherewith 
many  an  army  might  be  fairly  satisfied. 

The  rear  of  this  body  of  troops  presented  a 
singular  appearance,  being  composed  of  a  species 
of  land-ships.  It  was  the  corps  of  pontonniers, 
who  led  along  large  flat  boats,  mounted  upon 
eight-horsed  carriages,  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting the  troops  over  rivers.  Thus  passed 
eighteen  ships,  each  six  forming  a  line,  and  fol- 
lowed by  other  carriages  with  the  rafters  and 
boards  necessary  to  form  a  bridge.  Twice  did 
the  mass  of  troops  file  by ;  and  at  three  o'clock 
most  of  the  observers  became,  merely  from  gazing, 
as  tired  as  the  soldiers  from  marching. 

Soon  after  this  review  in  May,  1833,  there  was 
given  in  the  French  papers,  and  subsequently 
copied  into  several  of  the  revolutionary  journals 
of  South  Germany,  a  most  curious  relation,  in 
substance  as  follows:  namely,  that — *^  A  Russian 
officer  of  the  guards,  animated  with  the  idea  of 
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ridding  the  world  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the 
oj^ressor  of  liberty,  had  fired  at  him  on  parade 
with  a  pistol;  that  the  shot,  however,  having 
missed  its  mark,  the  high-spirited  martyr  was 
immediately  cut  down  by  the  other  officers."  To 
contradict  this  fable  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble. 
I  was  myself  present  on  parade  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to,  and  at  abont  twenty  feet  distance  from 
the  Emperor,  bat  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  any 
thing  of  the  French  journalises  ''  pistol-shot." 
The  only  accident  that  did  occur  on  that  occasion 
was  the  falling  down  of  an  artillery  horse ;  and  it 
certainly  requires  a  very  strong  imagination  to 
change  that  occurrence  into  an  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

It  may  be  here  a  proper  place  to  communicate 
some  facts  connected  with  the  Russian  army. 
The  Russian  is  naturally  fonned  to  be  a  warrior ; 
he  possesses  a  very  muscular  body — defying  fa- 
tigue, and  at  the  same  time  extremely  flexible 
and  agile.  His  spirit  is  cheorful,  his  eye  keen 
and  penetrating,  his  courage  not  to  be  damped, 
except  by  deatk  alone.    At  the  same  time  he 
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does  not  boast  at  all  of  deeds  which,  in  some 
instances,  might  be  vaunted  in  emphatic  terms. 
The  witty  expressions  that  frequently  emanate 
from  a  French  grenadier  are  often  echoed  through- 
out his  own  country,  and  held  up  as  something  ad- 
mirable even  by  foreign  journalists ;  the  heroic 
deeds  of  a  Russian  soldier  are,  it  is  true,  ac- 
knowledged by  his  sovereign,  but  to  the  stranger 
they  remain  enveloped  in  darkness.  I  will,  how- 
ever, here  relate,  according  to  the  statement  of  a 
military  officer  who  fought  in  the  Caucasus,  a 
specimen  of  bravery  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
excite  interest. 

Upon  the  masses  of  rock  that  cluster  round 
the  Caucasus  a  dark  December  night  had  fallen; 
and  dense  vapours  rolled  out  from  the  numerous 
clefts.  In  the  Tartarian  village  of  Tschirach, 
which,  together  with  the  fortress  bearing  the  same 
name  in  the  chanate  of  Kurrach,  is  under  the 
sway  and  protection  of  Russia,  there  reigned 
perfect  repose  and  tranquility.  The  place  was 
defended  by  a  battalion  of  the  Apscheronian 
regiment  of  gprenadiers;  but  echo  seldom  repeated 
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the  challenge  of  the  sentinels  from  the  small  for- 
tress,  or  tramp  of  the  Grebeoskian  cossacks, 
when  going  their  round.  On  a  sudden,  however, 
musket  shots  were  heard  in  the  vicinity ;  and  like 
a  tempest,  from  the  mountains  down  rushed  the 
wild  Lesghiers  to  surprise  the  village.  A  bloody 
conflict  immediately  commenced.  Eighty  gre- 
nadiers, still  wrapt  in  sleep,  were  at  once  cut  to 
pieces ;  others  sank,  after  bravely  defending  them- 
selves, beneath  superior  numbers.  Some  few 
escaped  into  the  fortress,  within  whose  walls  they 
hoped  to  find  protection. 

Ensign  Schtscherbina,  of  the  above-mentioned 
regiment,  heard  from  his  quarters  the  furious 
shouts  of  the  Lesghiers,  and  the  cries  of  the 
terrified  women  and  children.  Fearlessly  he 
sprang  out,  and  having  succeeded  in  gathering 
together  some  fifty  of  the  scattered  grenadiers, 
rushed  at  their  head  amidst  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy ;  and  perceiving  himself  to  be  cut  off  from 
the  fortress,  he  hewed  out  a  road,  sword  in  hand, 
with  his  people,  until  they  reached  a  lofty  mi- 
naret, in    which   he   took   up   his   position,  and 
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determined  to  sell  his  life  dearly.  But  in  order 
to  gain  this  point  of  forlorn  hope  he  had  to 
pass  over  entire  piles  of  the  enemy's  dead  and 
wounded. 

The  sun  at  length  rose  apon  the  blood-stained 
village,  and  rendered  still  more  palpable  the 
dreadful  situation  of  those  gallant  bands  that 
were  still  beseiged  in  the  fortress  and  the  minaret. 
Upwards  of  twelve  thousand  Lesghiers,  under 
the  command  of  the  piratical  and  notorious  Sur- 
chai-Chan  of  Kusukumnik,  encircled  these  places 
of  refuge.  As  the  day  passed  the  firing  was,  at 
short  intervals,  renewed.  No  shot  fired  by  the 
small  company  of  the  ensign's  men  failed,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  enemy's  balls  told  disastrousfy 
through  the  numerous  crevices,  and  stretched 
upon  the  floor  of  the  minaret  many  a  bold  Rus- 
sian. 

The  commandant  of  the  fortress,  Owetschkin, 
meanwhile  made  several  sallies  in  order  to  rescue 
his  fellow-soldiers  from  their  danger.  **  Return, 
return,  brave  comrade,"  cried  out  the  herdc 
ensign,  *^  spare  your  men  to  preserve  the  iot- 
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tress,  for  thai  is  more  valuable  to  my  country  than 
my  life.  I  have  devoted  myself  to  death,  but  I 
will  not  fall  in  vain.  When  all  my  ammunition 
is  expended,  I  will  close  with  the  enemy  !" 

At  length  the  mountain  robbers,  having  ef- 
fected a  breach  in  the  entrance  to  the  minaret, 
rushed  in  and  speedily  silenced  the  opposition  of 
all  whom  they  first  encountered.     They  then 
mounted  the  narrow  stairs,  but  were  met  by  the 
ensign  and  the  remnant  of  his  comrades.     There 
was  a  trap-door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  admitting 
to  the  upper  story  of  the  building.     Of  this  the 
Russian  hero  took  advantage ;  and  posting  him- 
self and  his  little  band  right  opposite  it,  every 
hostile    head   that   successively  obtruded   itself 
through  the  aperture  was  cleaved  by  the  Russian 
sabres.     The  Lesgbians  perceived,  after  awhile, 
that  they  were  sacrificing  their  lives  in  vain, 
and  unable  to  efiect   anything  against  a  reso- 
lute  enemy,    so    advantageously    posted;    they 
therefoire  relinquished  that  form  of  attack,  and 
prepared  to  undermine  the  tower.    Without  a 
drop  of  water  to  moisten  the  tongue,  in  the  midst 
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of  the  dead  and  dying  bodies  of  his  brave  fol- 
lowersy  the  ensign  still  undauntedly  kept  his 
ground ;  nor  was  it  until  the  third  day  that  the 
minaret  itself — ^not  the  courage  of  its  defenders 
— gave  way.  The  infuriated  Lesghiers  drew 
forth  the  half-crushed  body  of  the  youthful  war- 
rior from  beneath  the  ruins,  and  with  savage 
exultation  hamstrung,  and  mutilated  him  in  va- 
rious other  ways, — torturing  him  to  death,  in 
fact,  before  the  very  eyes  of  his  hapless  com- 
rades besieged  in  the  fortress.  Thus  perished 
the  heroic  Schtscherbina,  a  victim  of  heroism; — 
a  youth  who,  by  his  general  character,  intellect, 
and  military  talents,  had  raised  and  justified  the 
highest  hopes.  He  died  for  his  country — and  his 
fate  constitutes  in  the  annals  of  the  warlike  glory 
of  Russia  a  noble  and  striking  page. 

Despite,  however,  of  a  strong  fire  of  musquetry, 
the  Lesghians  succeeded  in  approaching  the  walls 
of  the  small  fortress  of  Tschirach,  sprang  into  the 
trenches,  and  still  pressed  forward.  In  order 
to  get  a  good  aim  at  them,  the  Russians  were 
compelled  to  lean  over  the  rampart,  and  thus, 
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in  many  instances,  at  the  same  time,  sent  forth 
and  received  back  the  fatal  shot. 

Repeated  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  storm  the 
place  were  repelled  with  great  loss  to  them,  bat 
that  of  the  besieged  also  was  not  trifling ;  whilst 
several  bold  bat  aseless  sallies  likewise  diminished 
the  namber  of  the  latter.  The  officers  manifested 
the  most  elevating  examples  of  courage,  fighting 
the  enemy  hand  to  hand  and  breast  to  breast. 
They  all  fell  except  the  commandant  himself, 
Owetschkin,  who  was  severely  hart,  and  who, 
with  about  a  hundred  men  (half  of  them  wounded) 
now  alone  remained  of  the  whole  garrison ;  and 
the  situation  of  this  remnant  became  every  mo- 
ment more  and  more  appalling.  The  siege  had 
already  lasted  three  days;  and  the  Russians,  as 
before  intimated,  had  not  a  drop  of  water  where- 
with to  bathe  their  tongues  or  wash  their  wounds. 
Some  ventured  to  slide  down  the  walls  and  creep 
to  an  adjacent  well,  but  only  a  few  of  them 
returned,  the  rest  having  paid  with  their  lives 
the  attempt  to  succour  themselves  and  comrades. 

The  Lesghiers  repeatedly  summoned  them  to 
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capitulate,  bat  hitherto  they  had  rejected  all 
overtures  with  contempt.  They  at  last  appeared 
to  waver  in  this  firm  resolation,  from  absolute  ex- 
haustion. Owetschkin  now  turned  to  his  soldiers 
and  ^thus  addressed  them,  **  Comrades!  I  have 
shared  fame  and  toil  with  you,  I  received  my 
wounds  with  you,  I  have  always  led  you  forwards, 
and  never  saw  you  fly.  Do  not  embitter  the  end 
of  my  life,  by  sufiering  me  to  see  you  like  cowards, 
without  arms — and  all  of  us,  you  and  myself,  in  a 
state  of  disgraceful  slavery.  If  you  will  shame 
the  Russian  character,  first  send  a  ball  through 
my  head,  and  then  do  what  you  will.  If  you  can 
no  longer  do  what  duty  prescribes — ^if  yon  will 
not  listen  to  my  commands — give  ear  to  my  en- 
treaties. Kill  your  leader,  if  you  will  no  l<mg^ 
fight  against  the  enemy !" 

Thus  spoke  a  Russian  to  Russians.  The  fiery 
words  were  received  with  enthusiasm.  All  irre- 
solution was  banished.  The  soldiers  laid  their 
hands  upon  their  swords,  and  swore  rather  to  die 
than  to  yield.  Carbines  and  cannons  were  again 
fired.    Thus  the  fourth  day  arrived,  and  the  hero, 
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Owetschkin^  exhausted  through  loss  of  blood,  lay 
senseless.  A  serjeant  now  again  proposed  to  the 
soldiers  to  yield :  "  We  have  no  further  hope  of 
assistance !"  said  he»  ''  our  ammunition  is  gone. 
Thirsty  wounds,  and  fatigue,  have  transformed  us 
into  shadows.  If  we  do  not  now  yield ,  the  Lesghiers 
will  in  an  hour  press  into  the  fortress  without 
firing  a  shot.  We  mtist  therefore  yield,  and  even 
our  enemies  cannot  charge  us  with  having  neg- 
lected our  duty  to  our  Emperor  and  country. 
Tliey  promise  us  either  honorable  captivity  or 
Schtscherbina's  fate!"  Owetschkin,  who  heard 
this  in  his  dreaming  state,  collected  all  his  re- 
maining powers  and  rose  up.  He  struck  the 
Serjeant  to  the  ground,  exclaiming,  '*  Bind  this 
wretch !  He  who  speaks  of  yielding  I  will  kill 
with  my  own  hand !  Now  carry  me  to  the  can- 
nons !"  In  order  that  the  artillerymen  should  not  be 
picked  off  whilst  loading,  before  the  loop-holes  in 
front  of  the  cannons  boards  had  been  fixed. 
Owetschkin  seized  the  match  with  a  weak  hand : 
*'  Away  with  the  boards,  away  with  the  boards!" 
cried    he,     as    he  fired   the    gun   against    the 
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enemy.  A  hundred  balls  immediately  replied, 
and  Owetschkin  sank  down,strack  by  two  in  the 
side  and  one  on  the  ear.  Without  a  murmur, 
most  of  his  brave  comrades  sank  dying  beside 
him. 

The  Lesghiers  were  soon  re-prepared  to  storm, 
and  the  death  of  the  heroic  defender  of  the  for- 
tress now  seemed  inevitable,  when  suddenly 
Russian  bayonets  were  seen  glittering  in  the 
distance,  and  the  Cossacks  of  Grebensky  gal- 
loped down  the  precipices  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  Lesghiers  fled,  and  the  Russian  colours 
waved  over  the  wounded  heroes.  Seventy  only 
were  left  of  the  entire  battalion,  and  but  eight  of 
those  remained  unwounded.  The  mountaineers 
usually  carry  off  their  dead,  yet  fifteen  hundred 
bodies  lay  strewed  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
emancipators  formed  a  portion  of  the  body  of  troops 
under  General  Madatow.  Tears  of  joy  and  admi- 
ration, the  delight  of  the  saviours  and  of  the 
saved,  solemnized  the  scene. — This  event  took 
place  in  1819.  The  Emperor  Alexander  pro- 
moted Owetschkin,  who  survived,  and  decorated 
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him  with  the  Order  of  Wladimir.  The  cross  of 
St.  Greorge,  which  was  sent  to  the  battalion,  found 
but  few  remaining  to  wear  it.  Peace  be  with 
their  ashes,  and  immortal  be  their  names ! 

In  the  course  of  six  months  afterwards,  Owet- 
schkin,  who  had  completely  recovered,  was  again 
with  General  Icrwelow  and  the  Caucasian  army, 
and  obtained  permission  from  the  commander-in- 
chief,  to  be  allowed  to  fight  in  the  foremost  ranks 
at  the  storming  of  the  fortress  Choisrek.  A  su- 
perior hand  here  again  protected  his  life,  and  the 
monarch  rewarded  him  with  fresh  honors. 

The  campaigns  of  the  Russians  are  in  fact  rich 
in  examples  of  self  sacrifice;  we  will  now  com- 
municate one,  which  occurred  during  the  war  in 
1807^  as  it  acted  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  the 
enemy,  and  even  in  their  eyes  elevated  the  chi- 
valric  character  of  the  Russian  nation. 

The  Russian  army  under  General  Benningsen 
was  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Gzemow,  Stre- 
kpczinand  Nenstadt;  and  the  French  occupied 
the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula.  The  Russian  ad- 
vanced posts,  under  the   command  of  General 
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Baghufwady  were  placed  on  the  Wkra.  The 
opposed  forces  were  constantly  skirmishing ;  and 
the  incessant  firing  disturbed  the  head-quarterS| 
and  interrupted  the  cavalry  in  the  exercise 
of  their  horses.  To  put  an  end  to  this,  General 
Baghufwud  rode  to  the  advanced  posts,  caused  two 
French  officers  to  be  called  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  proposed  to  them  to  prohibit  on  both 
sides  all  unnecessary  firing.  It  was  agreed  to, 
and  on  taking  leave,  the  general  waved  his  pocket- 
handkerchief.  The  Russian  centinel  close  by, 
thought  this  a  signal  to  fire,  shouldered  his  gun, 
and  shot  one  of  the  French  officers  who  had  just 
spoken  to  Baghufwud.  An  idea  may  be  readily 
formed  of  the  horror  and  irritation  on  each  side. 
The  French  exclaimed  against  treachery  ai^d 
want  of  faith;  the  Russians,  feeling  the  injustice 
of  this  charge,  could  not,  nevertheless,  palliate 
the  act.  Baghufwud  then  turned  to  the  other 
French  officer  with  these  words : — "  Do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  have  violated  the  laws  of  humanity ; 
fidthlessness  is  foreign  to  the  Russian.  Tl^e  event 
arose  from  misunderstanding  and  precipitation,  and 
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not  from  treachery.  By  heaven,  I  am  imiocent  of 
it;  bat  that  you  may  revenge  the  death  of  yonr 
countryman,  I  offer  myself  as  a  sacrifice.  May 
my  blood  wipe  oat  all  saspicion  injarioos  to  the 
honor  of  the  Russian  character !  Fire ! — I  will 
not  qait  the  spot!"  General  Baghufwud  bared 
his  breast,  and  patiently  awaited  the  shot:  a 
French  sharp-shooter  approached,  presented  his 
carbine  at  the  general,  took  aim,  hesitated,  put 
down  his  piece,  and  then  turned  to  his  officer,  with 
these  words: — *^I  cannot  kill  the  noble  soldier; 
i  feel  convinced  of  his  honesty,  and  would  rather 
fight  with  any  one  who  doubts  his  honour!" 
"  Give  me  your  hand,  friend,"  said  the  officer 
to  him :  "  You  are  a  noble  fellow."  Then  turn- 
ing to  Baghufwud,  '^General,"  said  he,  ''you  see 
what  a  feeling  you  have  produced  among  us.  Live 
for  the  fame  of  your  country ;  the  French  can 
esteem  noble  foes !"  This  occurrence  was  speedily 
known  throughout  the  French  army,  and  Bag- 
hufwud was  called  the  Russian  Curtius*  •  When 
Napoleon  heard  it,  he  is  said  to  have  uttered  a 
very  animated  expression  of  approbation. 
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How  strange  is  the  perversity  of  the  age!  We 
are  told  at  school  of  the  inimitable  valour  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  we  admire  every  feature  of 
their  national  character  that  has  been  preserved 
in  eloquent  description,  and  yet  scarce  notice  deeds 
to  which  antiquity  would  have  raised  monuments. 

The  government  does  much  for  the  scientific 
education  of  its  future  officers  in  the  several  corps 
of  military  and  naval  cadets,  and  in  the  higher 
schools  of  engineers  and  artillery,  as  well  as  in 
the  naval  institutions  and  schools  of  pilots.  In 
the  Russian  empire  there  are  the  following  milj- 
tary  establishments  for  education : 

The  corps  of  Pages 168 

The  first  corps  of  Cadets 697 

The  second  ditto  702 

The  corps  of  Cadets  of  the  Em- 
peror Paul 500 

The  Moscow  corps  of  Cadets  . .  638 

The  Emperor  Alexander's  corps 
of  Cadets   429 

The  Tambow  corps  of  Cadets  •  •  102 

3236 
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Brought  forward 3,236 

The  Tula  corps  of  Cadets 95 

The  regiment  of  Nobles 897 

The  school  of  Neplujeff  in  Oren- 
burg      50 

The  superior  school  of  Engineers  165 

The  Artillery  school 182 

The  school  of  Ensigns  and  Subr 

altems  of  the  Guards 102 

The  Imperial  Lyceum  in  Zars- 
koiselo 50 

1,541 

4,777 
For  the  Marine  : — 

The  corps  of  Marine  Cadets.  •  •  •  402 

The  Cadets  of  the  Pilot  depart- 
ment for  general  service  ...•••  300 

The  Cadets  of  the  Pilot  depart- 
ment of  the  Black  S^a 322 

924 
Thus  the  total  number  of  the  Cadets 
amounts  to.  •  •  • 5,701. 

VOIi.  I.  L 
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For  the  great  increase  of  the  corps  of  land 
cadets  they  are  indebted  tQiG^D^faJl  I^Uogec,  who 
is  advantageously  known  as  i^  Gwnan  writer,  and 
who  to  the  time,  of  his  death,  was  superiiitendant 
of  these  institutions.   The  teachers  are  selected  for 
their  solid  learning,  and  for  th^ir  zei4  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  pupils;  whence  it  laay  well  be  ex- 
pected that  the  youths,  wh^ntbey  qi^t  this  instita- 
tion,  take  with  them  a  good  fii9iient]JGk^  foum^tion  for 
their  future  course  of  life.    With  r^spi^t  to  their 
subsequent  practical   instruction,  this,   ip^twith- 
standing  the  assertions  of  many,  is  not  restricted  to 
mere  parade  and  theory,  for  the  last  few  years 
have  given  experience  to  the  Russian  military, 
and  transformed   scientifically  educated  o£Scers 
into  true  warriors.      The  small  pay  of  the  o£Scer8 
is  a  great  evil,  but  is  less  oppressive  to  those  in 
the  line,  who  are  located  in  small  garrisons,  where 
their  expenses   are  trifling.       In '  the  Imperial 
g^ard  of  St.  Petersburgh,  (although  they  receive 
more),  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant  barely  suflSices  for 
his  regimentab,  wliioh  being  t;a/|tefal,  are  at  that 
expensive  metropolis  always  costly.     It;  i^,  ta^e, 
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the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  guards  possess 
property;  and  indeed,  some  of  them  are  exces- 
sively rich,  which  admits  of  their  bearing  the 
heavy  expenses  of  a  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  court.  Almost  every  lieatenant  keeps  his 
carriage,  and  it  always  appeared  ludicrous  to  me 
to  see  the  officers  of  the  cavalry  guard,  namely, 
the  Chevalier  guard,  the  body  guard,  and  the 
cuiras^ers,  arrive  at  parade  in  their  sledges: 
each  of  these  gentlemen  wearing,  to  jNrevent  his 
uniform  from  being  soiled  by  the  fur  of  the  sledge, 
a  kind  of  white  apron,  which  his  servant  untied 
upon  his  quitting  the  sledge* 

The  Russian  military  adhere  strictly  to  form. 
When  the  carriage  of  the  Emperor  or  either  of 
the  Grand  Dukes,  or  of  any  superior  officer, 
appears  upon  the  promenade  of  the  Newski* 
Prospect,  the  hats  of  the  lieutenants  who  are 
walking  there,  which  are  worn  for  the  sake  of 
comfort  longitudinally,  are  immediately  turned 
transversely — ^for  etiquette  demands  it.  The  lieu- 
tenant salutes  the  passer  by,  letting  his  cloak 
drop  from  the  left  shoulder,  that  his  rank  may 

l2 
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be, seen  by  his  epaulets,  and  his  regiment  by 
the  collar  of  his  coat — ^for  etiquette  demands  this 
also. 

Although  I  derived  much  gratification  as  spec- 
tator of  a  naval  review  at  Cronstadt,  which  the 
Emperor  himself  conducted,  I  am  too  ignorant  of 
that  service  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it.  How- 
ever, recent  events  have  established  the  fame  of 
the  Navy  under  Nicholas,  who  has  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  it,  and  yearly  lavishes  large  sums 
upon  its  increase  and  improvement.  lis  co- 
operation at  Navarino  in  the  campaign  of  field- 
marshal  Diebitsch  against  Turkey,  the  investment 
of  Anapa,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Turks  lErom 
the  Black  Sea,  are  advantageously  known.  What 
would  by  this  time  have  become  of  the  Turkish 
monarchy  if  a  Russian  fleet  had  not  anchored  in 
the  Bosphorus,  in  1833,  and  protected  Constan- 
tinople from  the  attack  of  the  Egyptian  rebel 
Ibrahim? 

Recent  information  thus  announces  the  force  of 
the  Russian  navy,  namely,  fifty-four  ships  of  the 
line,  thirty-five  frigates,  ten  bombdiips,  twenty*two 
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luggers  and  cutterSyfifty  galleys,  five  hundred  gan 
boats,  five  hundred  rowing  boats,  and  twenty-five 
fire-ships ;  together,  eleven  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  vessels.  The  strength  of  the  land  forces  is  as 
follows: 

Infantry,  including  the  guards  and 

Chinese  corps 450,000 

Garrisons 50,000 

Battalions  of  Invalids 50,000 

Artillery,   including   Companies  in 

Garrison 40,000 

Engineers  and  Mechanics 18,000 

Cavalry,  with  the  guards  and  corps 

colonized 95,000 

Train 10,000 

Cossacks  and  irregular  Cavalry ....  90,000 


Total 803,000 


CHAPTER   XV. 


Board  of  Public  In8tractioii.—Uwa3row.— Learned  Sodeto 
and  Inititutions  for  Education.— The  Institution  for  Teach- 
ing the  Oriental  Languages,  with  the  Library  attached^ 
M.  Von  Adelung. 

Wb  must  certainly  devote  a  small  space  to  a 
notice  of  that  most  efficient  of  all  departments 
of  the  Russian  executive,  the  board  of  public 
instruction.  It  is,  indeed,  a  grand  thing  to  hold 
the  intellectual  enlightenment  of  an  entire  people 
at  command — ^to  have  for  an  object  its  improve- 
ment in  science  and  art.  The  head  of  this  de- 
partment is  the  Minister  Uwarow,  and  the  Empe- 
ror could  not  have  selected  a  more  estimable  indi- 
vidual to  hold  the  office,  combining,  as  he  does, 
both  a  comprehensive  and  profound  mind.  Uwa- 
row is  a  Russian;  but  the  essay  which,  as  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  recently 
delivered  in  elegant  Frendu  ''  On  the  station  of 
the  Po^t  Gbthe  with  regard  to  German  author- 
ship/' has  proved  bow  deeply  he  has  penetrated 
into  Foreigpi  literature. 

Uwarow  knows,  loves,  and  venerates  science, 
and  not  merely  insulated  branches  of  it;  his  mind 
embraces  the  entire  range.  With  this  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  intellect,  and  of  the  means  ne- 
cessary for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  this  dis- 
tinguished individual  combines  a  tranquillity, 
firmness,  and  elevation  of  character,  which  pre- 
vents his  being  disturbed  in  his  enthusiastic  exer- 
tioifis.  He  does  not  labour  with  natfrow-minded 
^^otism  merely  for  the  present^  but  his  deat- 
sighted  glance  pietces  into  the  fvture.  The 
prospect  that  the  fruit  he  sows  will  ripen  for 
another  generation  amply  rewards  his  labour  in 
pkmtiBg  the  seed. 

Tlie  learned  institutions,  and  those  for  instruc- 
tion, subordinsfte  to  this  board,  should  they*  not 
have  been  latterly  increased,  are^  first:  The  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Imperial  Academy 
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of  Arts,  and  the  Imperial  Rossian  Academy.  Then 
the  Universities,  together  with  the  councils,  ad- 
ministrations, and  committees  attached  to  thm; 
namely,  the  school  committee,  the  committee  of 
censure,  and  that  for  the  examination  of  ciyil 
officers,  as  well  as  the  pedagogical  institations 
belonging  to  each. 

First,  the  University  of  Wilna,  to  which  be- 
longs a.  The  High  church  Seminarium — a  semi- 
nary for  teachers  and  organists,  and  various  tem- 
porary offices  for  wills  and  testaments.  6.  The  Im- 
perial Medical  Society,  at  Wilna.  c.  The  Com- 
mittee for  conducting  the  learned  memoirs  in  the 
circle  of  instruction  of  Wilna;  there  is  also, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  University,  in  Cre- 
mieniec,  the  Volhynian  Lyceum.  Second,  the 
University  of  Moscow.  To  this  belongs  a.  The 
Medical  Institution,  b.  The  Imperial  Society  of 
Naturalists,  c.  The  Society  for  Medicine  and 
Physic,  d.  The  Society  for  Russian  History  and 
Antiquities,  e.  The  Society  of  Mathematicians. 
/.  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Russian  Litera- 
ture,  ff.  The  School  of  Nobles.    Also  within  the 
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jurisdiction  of  this  University  is  the  School  for  the 
Superior  Sciences  founded  by  the  Privy  Counsellor 
Demidow,  in  Jaroslau.  There  is  in  Moskow  itself, 
independent  of  the  University,  a  Society  of  Rural 
Economists,  and  in  conjunction  therewith,  a  School 
of  Agriculture,  together  with  aTechnological  Insti- 
tution. Third,  the  University  of  Dorpal,  with  the 
Court  of  Appeal  and  Revision.  In  its  jurisdiction 
there  are,  a.  The  Courland  Society  for  Literature 
and  Art,  with  a  Museum,  and  Athenaeum,  b.  The 
Literary  and  Practical  Society  of  Citizens  at  Riga, 
and  c.  the  Esthnical  Society.  Fourth,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Charkow,  with  the  Society  of  Sciences. 
Within  its  jurisdiction  are  a.  The  Lyceum  Riche- 
lieu in  Odessa.  6.  The  Gymnasium  for  the  Higher 
Sciences  at  Njeshin,  founded  by  Prince  fiesbo- 
rodko,  with  noble  funds,  and  c.  a  Commercial 
Gymnasium  at  Taganrog.  Fifth,  the  University 
of  Casan,  with  the  Casan  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  National  Literature.  Sixth,  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  which  possesses  a  noble  reve» 
nue,  and  comprises,  besides  several  Gymnasia^,  a 
High  School  and  an  Economical  Society.    There 
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are  likewise  in  St.  Petersburgh,  a.  a  Free  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  Science,  Literature  and  Art.  h. 
The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Russian  Lan- 
guage, c.  nrhe  Mineralogical  Society  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh.  d.  The  St.  Petersburgh  Free  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  Russian  Literature,  e.  The 
Pharmaceutical  Society.  /.  The  Society  for  the 
Formation  of  Schools  of  Musical  Listructioit. 

We  must  also  mention  the  School  for  instruc- 
tion in  Oriental  learning,  which  emanates  from  the 
office  of  the  Minister  irf*  F<Nreign  Affairs,  and  m 
superintended  by  the  State  Councillor,  M.  Von 
Adelung,  who  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a^leamed 
man.  This  institution  was  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  young  men,  at  the  expence  of  the 
Emperor,  in  the  Oriental  languages — ^namely,  the 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish — ^that  tihey  may  act 
as  interpreters  to  the  Russian  Embassies  in  the 
East,  thereby  avoiding  the  further  use  of  stran- 
gers. It  possesses  a  distinguished  library  in  all 
branches  of  science,  but  chiejQy  in  costly  works 
relating  to  the  East;  and  received  an  important 
addition  in  the  bequest  of  Halinsky,  in  the  year 
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1827,  of  all  his  mamMcripts,  oomidered^  to  be 
^Mtth  100,000  F^mbleeii  Through  the  kindness  of 
M>.  Vim  Adetiasg^  I  saw  a  costty  work,  namety — 
*  efbllUctiiiti  of  Indraii  and  Penliain  Paintings^ 
wliich^  i^th'  reSjpect  to  dratwifig*  and  colouring, 
wete  perfect  mniterpieces. 

M.  Von  Adelung  possesses  a  cabinet  at  toim 
<jf£  the  rarest  description,  which  he  collected 
at  an  enormous  expense,  and  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. Formerly  occupied  with  the  education 
of  the  young  Grand  Dukes,  Nicholas  and  Michael, 
(the  present  Emperor  and  his  brother,)  but  subse- 
quently called  to  the  department  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  commissioned  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  Oriental  Institution,  M.  Von  Adelung  has 
resided  for  more  than  forty  years  in  St.  Petersburgh. 
His  house  is  the  rendezvous  for  learned  stran- 
gers of  all  countries:  and  his  conversation,  what- 
ever subject  may  be  started,  is  exceedingly  intel- 
lectual and  full  of  sparkling  humour.  The  hap- 
piness of  his  domestic  circumstances  was  clouded 
a  few  years  back  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  son, 
who,  as  Secretary  of  Legation,  accompanied  the 
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Russian  ambassador  to  Persia,  and,  together  with 
the  entire  embassy,  was  there  murdered  by  the 
populace,  which  caused  a  declaration  of  war  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  and  the  subsequent  mission 
of  a  Persian  prince  to  St.  Petersburgh,  who 
journeyed  thither  to  request  pardon  of  the  Em- 
peror for  that  outrage. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


The  Festival  at  Peterhof  in  July,  1833. 

Thb  principal  of  all  the  festivals  which  take 
place  in  the  northern  Imperial  city  throughout 
the  year,  is  that  which  is  almost  annually  repeated 
at  Peterhof.     Information  from  France  that  there 
was  a  plot  formed  for  the   assassination  of  the 
Emperor  on  this  occasion,  in  1833,  had  become 
disseminated,  and  it  was  generally   believed  in 
the  city  that  in  consequence  the  festival  would 
not  take  place.     The  £mperor  however  declared, 
with  his  characteristic  fixed  determination,  that 
the  people  should  by  no  means  be  deprived  of 
this  pleasure.     Activity  began  to  be  displayed  in 
the  city;    the  festival  of  Peterhof  wholly   ^en- 
grossed  conversation.     Whosoever  had  no  con- 
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veyance  of  his  own  endeayoared  by  all  means  to 
engage  one.  Six  steam-boats,  which  on  the  day 
of  the  festival  incessantly  plied  between  the  city 
and  the  villa — distant  only  four  miles,  and  seated 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake — ^were  wholly  occupied 
by  individuals  who  payed  five  roubles  each.  Even 
on  the  previous  day  people  proceeded  thither 
either  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  on  foot,  or  ia 
rowing  or  sailing  boats.  Venders  of  all  kinds 
of  provisions  hastened  to  the  spot ;  and,  according 
to  the  police  reports,  the  number  of  carriages  of 
every  description  which,  on  the  l-18th  July,  1833, 
were  at  Peterhof,  exceeded  30,000. 

Together  with  some  friends,  I,  after  previouriy 
making  a  good  breakfast  in  the  large  club^hoost 
in  the  Isaac  Square,  got  about  two  o'clock  into  a 
steani'-boat,  which  was  occupied  by  a  mtdtitude  of 
people  of  all  classes.  The  bell  rang—^Hie  vessel 
got  into  ikiotion,  and  between  the  palaces  of  the 
English  quay  and  those  which  lie  on  the  banks  <rf 
the  Wasili-Ostrof,  we  flew  down  the  broad  litreatfi 
towards  its  estuary.  The  black  stremns  of  smdke 
which  the  ship  left  behind  it,  waved  a  twenty- 
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four  hoars  farewell  to  the  splendid  city.  Some 
few  ladies  becoming  sea-sick  by  the  rolling  of  the 
waves  of  the  bay,  did  not  disturb  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  rest  of  the  company.  The  table  in  the 
handsome  saloon  of  the  cabin  was  soon  beset  by 
hong^  passengers,  whilst  on  deck  all  were  smok- 
ing and  refreshing  themselves  with  coffee,  &c. 
After  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half  we 
arrived  in  the  road  of  Peterhof,  where  we  found 
twelve  men  of  war  anchored,  part  of  the  fleet  at 
Cronstadt.  The  landing  was  slow  and  tedious, 
as  a  powerful  wind  dashed  the  foaming  waves 
i^^ainst  the  granite  shore  of  the  park,  which 
stretches  down  to  the  sea.  In  the  shady  walks 
<^this  retreat  it  cost  us  some  trouble  to  penetrate 
tkrongh  the  throng  of  people  which  had  now 
overspread  them.  After  another  half  hour  thus 
spent^  we  reached  the  semi-circle  of  pfaintation« 
at  the  foot  of  the  terrace,  on  which  is  built  the 
old  French-fashioned  castle.  A  flight  of  ten 
stqrii'  of  gpranite  leads  up  to  the  first  landing-place, 
which  is  inlaid  with  marble  slabs,  and  on  which  are 
elected  the  magnificent  water- works.    The  centre 
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is  occupied  by  a  colossal  groap  of  **  Hercules 
and  the  Nemean  lion  ;'*  the  throat  of  the  latter 
being  torn  open  by  the  hero  in  the  conflict. 
From  the  aperture  thus  made  issues,  instead  of 
blood,  a  noble  column  of  water,  ascending  forty 
feet  in  height.  On  either  side  of  this  group 
stands  the  full-length  figure  of  a  gladiator,  and 
from  their  swords,  pointed  threateningly  at  eadi 
other,  proceed  streams  of  water  gushing  in  a 
circular  form  over  the  terrace.  Tritons  and  other 
characteristic  shapes  bubble  and  shoot  forth  the 
watery  element  in  the  most  varied  manner  on 
every  side.  All  these  statues  are  of  golden 
bronze,  and  as  regards  workmanship  are  complete 
chefs-cToeuvres. 

In  the  centre  of  this  first  landing-place  of  the 
terrace  are  seen  grottoes,  covered  with  various 
shelb,  and  broad  streams  rush  from  them  also, 
bounding  over  successive  platforms,  and  forming 
ornamental  cascades.  Whether  these  achieve- 
ments of  art  are  viewed  from  the  semi-circle  of 
the  garden  beneath,  or  from  the  highest  point  of 
the  terrace,    across  the   marble  balustrade,  the 
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scene  has  a  striking  and  attractive  effect.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  castle,  the  garden,  which  is 
principally  laid  out  in  an  antiquated  taste,  extends 
its  varied  line,  so  that  the  entire  space  which 
belongs  to  the  Peterhof  grounds  may  safely  be 
said  to  comprise  no  less  than  eight  or  nine  miles. 
The  crowd  had  carried  us  along  with  it  to  the 
front  entrance  of  the  castle,  where  we  arrived 
just  as  the  noble  form  of  the  Emperor,  dressed  in 
a  richly  embroidered  scarlet  uniform,  appeared 
on  the  marble  steps,  accompanied  by  Prince 
Albert  of  Prussia.  His  Majesty  talked  with  his 
accustomed  affability  to  the  company  around  him. 
The  acclamations  on  his  appearance  seemed  as  if 
they  would  never  end;  all  eyes  were  rivetted 
upon  the  monarch,  as  if  their  owners  were  anxious 
to  guard  him  from  the  impending  danger.  On 
the  face  of  the  Emperor  himself  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  anxiety  was  to  be  seen.  Not  even  were 
there  are  any  police  visible  in  the  gardens,  their 
absence  having  been  particularly  directed  by  his 
Majesty.  Horses  were  led  forward,  which  hav- 
ing been  mounted  by  the   Czar  and  his  royal 
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brother-in-law,  they  rode  through  every  part  of 
the  grounds. 

We  took  advantage  of  this  concentratioh  of 
public  interest  to  walk  through  the  park,  which 
was  abundantly  strewed  with  large  and  small 
tents,  set  up  by  the  Petersburgh  restauratetih, 
in  which  every  thing  might  be  found  that  was 
calculated  to  gratify  even  the  palate  of  the 
epicure;  whilst  from  adjacent  plantations  fre- 
quently burst  forth  strains  of  beautiful  musk, 
executed  by  concealed  bands* 

Evening  approaching,  it  became  time  td  pro- 
ceed to  the  grand  masquerade,  which  was  Ui  be 
held  in  the  saloon  of  the  castle ;  for  which  seime 
thousands  of  tickets  had  been  circulated,  and 
which  was  to  be  on  a  similar  s^fd^  df  ms^gMS- 
cence  to  that  given  upon  New  Tear's  day  in  tk 
Winter  Palace.  Enveloped  in  dominos,  which 
we  had  brought  out  with  us,  we  joined  the  ^y 
scene,  and  promenaded  the  rdbttis,  which  irUte 
brilliantly  decorated  and  illdnliiDated,  unfit  tK& 
lateness  of  the  hour  warned  us  to  depart,— when 
wrapping  ourselves  in  our  warm  cloaks,  (for  even- 
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ing  at  St.  Petersburghi  even  after  a  day  of 
intense  heat,  is  extremely  cold),  we  passed 
down  to  the  sea-side,  which  we  reached  just  in 
time  to  witness  the  glowing  disk  of  the  sun 
vanish  below  the  waters.  This  served  as  a  signal 
for  Ughting  up  the  gardens,  which  was  done  in 
every  part  simultaneously,  with  almost  incredible 
speed.  In  fact,  two  thousand  people  were 
^igaged  in  the  afiair,  so  that  it  will  be  imagined 
no  long  time  intervened  ere  the  full  glow  of 
^lender  shone  forth.  To  give  a  satisfactory 
description  of  this  truly  enchanting  spectacle  is 
licafce  possible.  The  whole  of  the  walks,  in- 
cluding those  the  most  secluded  and  narrow,  but 
more  particularly  the  principal  avenues,  were  illu- 
minated in  the  most  varied  manner  by  lights,  the 
flames  whereof  represented  arabesque  figures.  All 
the  bridges  leading  across  the  wide  canttl  that 
intersects  the  garden,  eidiibited  flaming  fth)hes, 
which  reflected  in  the  water,  produced  a  fiery 
lostre. 
We  returned  by  a  circuitous  rodd  to  the  castle^ 
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in  order  to  gain  the  top  of  the  terrace.  The 
lower  semi-circle  of  the  garden,  which  was  over- 
looked from  our  station,  was  perfectly  resplendent, 
and  the  effect  received  a  great  enhancement, 
owing  to  the  deepening  shades  of  night,  which 
sank  upon  the  forest  back-ground.  Right  before 
us  lay  the  terrace,  with  its  numerous  water-works, 
and  truly  the  two  elements — fire  and  water — com- 
bined to  increase  the  fascination.  A  great 
number  of  flaming  lamps  had  been  arranged 
underneath  the  various  jets-d'eau,  the  reflection 
of  which  sparkled  through  the  dancing  liquid  in 
a  thousand  different  hues,  thus  forming  a  kind 
of  natural  transparency. 

Sundry  groups  of  people  were  lying  on  the 
grass  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace;  bearded  Russians 
in  kaftan  and  sarafan,  civilians  in  fashionable 
dresses,  but  especially  a  number  of  country 
people  from  the  neighbouring  Finland  villages,— 
among  whom  were  many  fair-haired,  delicate, 
and  neat-looking  female  figures,  decked  in  their 
fantastic  national  costume,  who  gazed  in  silent 
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wonder  on  the  magic  scene :  whilst  by  way  of 
contrast,  lively  Russians  were  not  wanting,  who 
expressed  their  joy  in  singing  and  exclamations. 
A  friend  from  Berlin,  whom  I  at  this  moment  acci- 
dentally met  and  who  made  a  point  of  always 
finding  everything  bad  that  was  not  of  that  city, 
appeared  to  have  discovered  great  attraction  and 
interest  in  a  young  Finland  maiden,  to  whom  he 
contrived  to  communicate  his  admiration — ^heaven 
knows  in  what  manner — ^for  it  was  neither  Fin- 
landish,  Russian,  nor  German.  To  my  question 
as  to  how  he  relished  Peterhof,  he  replied,  **  By 
Jove !  it  is  almost  as  fine  as  the  Elysium  at  Ber- 
lin, hut  ."     I  did  myself  the  pleasure  not  to 

await  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence ;  and  wish- 
ing him  farewell  and  honne  fortune  with  the 
rustic  fair  one,  I  hurried  from  him. 

We  now  rambled  through  a  part  of  the  gardens 
covered  with  beautiful  rose-bushes,  which  were 
in  full  bloom.  From  hence  also  a  very  beau- 
tiful efiect  was  produced  by  the  illumination,  as 
the  lamps  were  so  adroitly  concealed  that  not  so 
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much  their  light  itself  was  distinguished  as  tike 
reflection  of  it,  which  diffnsed  a  soft  brilUanej 
oyer  the  shrubs  and  flowen.    After  awhile,  fui 
increasing  buzz  and  movement  along  the  walks 
became  perceptible,  and  we  found  it  to  herald 
the  approach  of  the  Imperial  court.     NicJMjlas 
and  his  consort  appeared  in  their  carriage,  fol- 
lowed by  the  family  and  snite.  The  cortege  passed 
through  the  garden,  greeted  by  loud  hurrahs  finim 
every  part. — ^We  now  hastened  to  the  shore  in 
order  to  await  the  coming  of  the  court ;  and  here  a 
novel  spectacle  presented  itself.     Night  had  now 
completely  sunk  upon  the  ocean.      The   twelf« 
line-of-battle  ships  were  illuminated  with  coloured 
lamps  throughout  their   rigging;    indeed   tiiqr 
glared  from  the  topmast  even  to  the  surfiEu^e  of 
the  water.    These  fiery-looking  vessiek  appeared 
as  if  they  hung  in  mi^-air,  for  darkness  con- 
pletely  obscured  the  line  that  divides  the  sky 
from  the  ocean.     When   the   Imperial  family 
arrived  on  the  beach,  a  rocket  gave  the  signal, 
and  from  each  colossal  mass  innumerable  flashes 
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of  fire  issued*  and  spuming  over  the  dark  waters^ 
rolled  forth  th^  thunders  of  a  general  salute  of 
ajTtillfsry. 

On  the  retu^i  of  the  court  to  the  castle  a 
graiid  4ifp)^y  pf  fire*works  took  place,  ending 
with  ai|  «inunense  girandole,  whch  for  several 
nvuiut^S:  spread  a  light  clear  as  noon-day  over  the 
magip  nocturnal  scene.  I  should  observe  that 
nimierous  Imperial  carriages  were  supplied  dur- 
ing the  whole  night  to  convey  respectable  visitors 
through  the  gardens. 

.  Gradually  the  fairy-like  splendour  died  a,w^, 
a^d  at  length  such  lamps  as  still  bun^d  cast  only 
a  dim  lustre,  as  if  yielding  to  the  more  delicate 
streaks  which  began  to  chequer  the  east.  The 
gardens,  however,  were  yet  enlivened  by  nume- 
rous groups  of  people.  Qn  the  grass  were  seen 
various  parties  of  the  lower  class,  reposing  in  their 
Emperor's  pleasure-grounds,  after  the  enter- 
tauunent  he  had  provided  for  them.  Qn  the 
oflier  hand,  many  of  the  superior  grades  were 
pressing  tow^d  the  gardenrgates,  to  get  on  board 
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the  several  steam-boats.  We  were  amongst  those 
who,  at  the  first  rosy  peep  of  day,  mounted  one  of 
the  swiftest  vessels.  In  the  great  cabin,  parties 
were  engaged  either  in  resuming  or  continuing  to 
drink  coffee,  wine,  or  punch;  while  others  dis- 
played strong  symptoms  of  an  appetite  for  more 
substantial  fare,  which  to  me,  at  such  an  hour, 
seemed  somewhat  singular.  Next  to  me  a  new- 
married  couple  had  taken  their  seats.  The  hus- 
band, who  was  considerably  the  senior  of  his 
spouse,  very  soon  sank  off  into  a  deep  sleep.  '*  Ja 
ustal!"(I  am  tired!)  whispered  his  little  wife, 
scarce  twenty  years  old — and  almost  before  I  was 
aware  of  it,  her  pretty,  but  rather  pallid  face  had 
drooped  upon  my  shoulder.  The  stupendous 
metropolis  soon  manifested  itself;  and  as  we 
neared  the  landing-place,  ''  Duschinka,  fstanemT' 
(Sweet  reposer,  wake  up!)  I  exclaimed  to  my 
delicate  burthen.  She  rubbed  her  eyes,  smiled 
gratefully  upon  me,  and  commenced  a  most 
lively  prattle  about  what  she  had  seen  at  the 
festival.    The  old  gentleman  having  now  also 
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awakened,  and  the  vessel  heaving-too^  we  landed 
and  with  the  usual  au  revoir !  bade  farewell  to 
each  other. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


Departure  and  Arrival  of  the  Labeck  Steam-Boats. — Custom- 
House  Reg^ations  and  Transactions. — The  transformed 
Tailor. 

Twice  a  month  the  Lubeck  steam-boats  leaye, 
aad  return  to,  St.  Petersborgh.  The  Toyage 
from  either  city  takes,  in  good  weatheir,  about 
three  days.  The  departure  or  arrival  of  each 
boat  attracts  a  considerable  assemblage  of  persons 
upon  the  English  quay,  where  these  vessels  lie  at 
anchor;  and  families  of  the  first  distinction  are 
often  present  in  their  carriages  either  to  welcome 
newly-arrivedy  or  bid  farewell  to  departing  friends. 
Rarely  have  I  failed  to  attend  on  these  occasions, 
when  many  interesting  scenes  are  presented  to 
the  eye.  Amongst  those  of  the  most  stm^tang 
nature  may  be  classed  the  examination  of  new- 
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comers  by  the  Castom-house  officers.  The  im- 
portation of  certain  foreign  goods  is  most  strictly 
prohibited:  a  measure  which  certainly^  as  regards 
a  trading  connection  with  other  countries,  is 
oppressive,  but  still  necessary  for  Russia  herself, 
in  order  to  encourage  and  protect  her  native 
products.  The  Exhibition  of  Manufactures  in  the 
year  1833,  has  proved  that  goods  prepared  in 
Russia,  particularly  articles  of  luxury,  such  as 
bronzed  and  golden  wares,  silk  stuffs,  watches, 
&c.,  may  boldly  enter  the  lists  with  those  made 
either  in  France  or  England.  Such  efforts  at 
progressing  in  these  matters  cannot,  of  course, 
be  better  stimulated  on  the  part  of  government 
than  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign 
articles,  and  thus  promoting  a  speedy  sale  of 
those  made  at  home.  Formerly  when,— owing 
to  the  poor  remuneration  obtained  by  Custom- 
house officers, — ^bribery  was  not  uncommon,  the 
smuggling  system  was  carried  on  with  great 
facility ;  and  at  Memel,  on  the  frontiers  of  Prus- 
sia, as  well  as  on  the  Austrian  borders  at  Brody, 
it  was  practised  very  generally,  and  by  the  Jews 
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in  a  most  daring  manner.  Now,  however,  since 
M.  de  Bibikow  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  administration  as  reg^ds  foreign  trade,  and 
the  pay  of  the  officers  has  been  considerably 
increased,  bribery  is  become  more  difficult — the 
rather  as,  exclosiye  of  their  heightened  salaries, 
those  officers  who  discover  instances  of  fraad, 
receive  a  share  of  the  penalty.  Nevertheless, 
the  pursuit  of  gain  induces  many  to  risk  detection; 
although  the  examples  become  more  and  more 
rare,  from  repeated  cases  of  exposure.  The  com- 
mercial papers  have  frequently  made  public,  un- 
der the  head  of  **  Custom-house  fraud,''  often 
indeed  in  a  comic  style,  the  detaib  of  various 
schemes  of  peculation.  The  following  i&  a  spe- 
cimen : — 

A  certain  French  tailor,  named  Bout6,  who 
had  become  rich  in  the  metropolis  by  means  of 
his  needle,  or  rather  through  his  shamefully  ex- 
orbitant charges,  and  who  inhabited  a  most 
magnificent  mansioh,  set  out  on  a  journey  to 
France,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  child,  the 
latter  about  nine  years  old.    The  whole  trio— 
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father^  mother,  and  son — ^presented  before  their 
departure  from  St.  Petersburgh  the  spare  appear- 
ance proverbial  to  their  calling;  and  Mr.  Bout^'s 
figure,  in  fact,  was  so  distinguished  by  this  cha- 
racter, that  a  life-guardsman  (who  strives  to  com- 
press his  waist  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,) 
might  have  envied  him.  After  six  month*s  ab- 
sence, the  travellers  returned  again  by  the  same 
boat;  all  the  officers  of  which  were  struck  by 
their  changed  appearance : — ^no  longer  attenuated 
in  shape,  they  were  now  portly  and  broad-chested. 
Those  individuals  who  knew  M.  Bout6  expressed 
their  gratification  at  such  a  wholesome  result  of 
his  journey — which  had  seemed  to  produce  a  most 
salutary  effect  on  the  health  of  himself,  his  heir, 
and  his  lady,  the  latter  indeed  appearing  likely 
soon  to  make  him  again  a  happy  father.  The 
congratulated  tailleur,  with  French  politesse, 
made  his  bow  of  acknowledgment,  at  the  same 
time  unguardedly  taking  off  his  hat,-when,  oh 
horror !  out  of  it  rolled  upon  the  ground  various 
small  packets  of  contraband  bijouterie.  The 
officers  hereupon  politely  requested  the  family. 
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who  were  just  about  stef^ing  out  of  the  boat,  to 
return  to  the  cabin.  The  father  and  son,  upon  a 
little  scrutiny,  grew  graduaUy  thinner ;  and  it 
was,  in  short,  soon  found  that  they  had  encum- 
bered themselves  with  a  host  of  forbidden  wares. 
The  case  proved  similar  also  with  the  lady,  who, 
on  being  searched  by  two  officers'  wives,  was 
prematurely  '^delivered''  of  a  variety  of  inanimate 
articles. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 


Rossian  Marriages. — Bridal  Promenade  in  the  Summer  Gar- 
den on  Whit-Monday.— Married  Life  of  the  Higher  Ranks. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  old  Russian  weddings 
and  the  customs  therewith  connected^  I  received 
some  very  interesting  information  from  an  inti- 
mate friend  who  has  resided  many  years  in  the 
north,  which  I  will  here  communicate. 

The  retired  life  led  formerly  by  Russian  females, 
in  a  particular  part  of  the  family  dwelling  called 
Terem,  (analogous  to  the  ffj/naceum  of  the  an- 
cients,) involved  the  usage  that  the  bridegroom 
was  not  permitted  to  see  the  bride  previous  to 
betrothment, — ^an  Oriental  custom,  which  per- 
haps takes  its  date  from  the  time  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Tartars,  and  was  so  predominant  that  the 
Czar,  Iwan  Wasiljewitsch,  replied  to  a  German 
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ambassador^  who,  in  the  year  1493,  came  to  de- 
mand  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  for  the 
Margrave  Albert  of  Baden : — **  It  is  not  the  cus- 
tom with  us  Russians  to  show  our  daughters  to 
any  suitor  before  the  match  is  decided !'' — ^The 
general  answer  of  a  maiden's  father  to  her  suitor 
was,  ''That  he  might  inquire  among  trust-worthy 
people  as  to  the  lady's  personal  accomplishments." 

Although  Peter  the  Great,  the  most  eminent 
reformer  of  his  country,  issued  in  the  year  1700 
his  command  that  in  future  the  contractors  of  wed- 
lock should  see  each  other  several  times  before 
marriage,  and  themselves  agree  to  their  union,  he 
was  still  obliged,  in  1724,  to  publish  an  Ukase, 
**  that  no  father,  under  the  penalty  of  heavy 
punbhment,  should  force  his  children  (or  his 
dependants)  to  a  marriage  against  their  consent." 

Now,  it  is  customary  in  Russian  alliances  to 
manage  as  follows : — Generally,  without  asking 
the  children,  the  parents  on  both  sides  arrange  the 
affair  between  themselves,  to  which  arrangement 
succeeds  the  Bridal  promenade,  whereat,  if  the 
young  people   are  not  already  known   to  each 
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other,  they  are  conducted,  as  if  accidentally,  into 
the  same  walk,  and  introduced.     The  father  of 
the  young  man  then  sends  a  kind  of  female  con- 
fidante, or  go-between,  (very  useful  on  such  occa- 
sions,) to  the  father  of  the  bride ;  and  if  he  declares 
himself  willing,  the  young  couple,  the  parents, 
relations,   bridesmaids,  &c.,  all  meet  together, 
when  the   arrangements  are  concluded,  and  in 
these   the   dowry  is   never    overlooked.      Then 
follows  the   betrothal;    on  which   occasion   the 
elect  pair  kneel  down  upon  a  fur-skin  mat  and 
exchange  rings,  during  which  scene  the  bride's 
father  holds  over  the  head  of  the  bridegroom  a 
saint's  image,  and  the  mother  holds  over  the  head 
of  the  bride  a  piece  of  bread,  as  a  sign  of  abun- 
dance.    The  bridemaids  then   sing   several   na- 
tional songs,  appropriate  to  the  ceremony,  and 
the  guests  are  entertained  with  various  sorts  of 
beverage,   during  which  many  a  good-humoured 
joke  circulates.     The  remark  that  the  wine  is 
bitter  and  must  be  made  sweet,  is  always  con- 
strued as  a  challenge  for  the  betrothed  couple  to 
salute  each  other.     The  guests  then  make  divers 
rOL.  I,  N 
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presents  to  the  bridal  pair ;  and  the  bridegroom 
afterwards  takes  his  leaye,  whilst  the  companions 
of  the  bride  sing  a  song,  wherein  they  invite  him 
soon  to  return. 

Now  begins  for  the  loyers, — or  rather  for  the 
future  wedded  pair, — ^a  new  life.  Every  even- 
ing until  the  nuptials,  the  betrothed  husband 
must  visit  his  intended  partner,  bringing  her  per- 
sents  of  sweet  cakes,  bon  bons,  &c.,  of  which  the 
Russian  ladies  are  extremely  fond.  The  bride: 
maids  are  generally  present  at  these  interviews, 
and,  after  a  fashion  that  seems  singular  enough, 
accompany  the  fond  chit-chat  with  different  cha- 
racteristic songs.  On  the  nuptial  eve  the  bride 
entertains  her  female  friends,  and  receives  from 
the  bridegroom  a  gift  of  various  articles  necessary 
for  the  toilette-table,  with  a  certain  sum  of  money. 
The  maiden  then  retires  to  the  bath,  and  on  her 
return  the  bridegroom  re-appears,  is  received 
with  music,  and  has  handed  to  him  the  marriage 
portion,  respecting  which,  however,  there  are 
often  serious  disputes. 

On  the  weddinir-day,  the  bridemaids  onbnad 
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the  lady's  hair,  and  she  receives  her  swain  with 
flowing  locks.  After  the  marriage  ceremonJ^ 
performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek 
Church,  a  dinner  is  given, — at  which  usually  the 
parents  are  not  present, — and  at  its  conclusion 
the  young  couple  are  conducted  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession, with  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  to 
their  apartment.  The  old  custom,  of  the  bride, 
on  the  evening  of  the  wedding-day,  taking  off 
her  husband's  boots  in  pledge  of  obedience,  is  still 
retained,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as  also 
that  of  the  husband  depositing  in  one  boot  a  suni 
of  money,  and  in  the  other  a  small  whip:  if  the 
young  wife  happens  ^to  hit  first  upon  that  con- 
taining the  money,  she  keeps  it — ^if  not,  her  hus- 
band gives  her  two  or  three  light  cuts  with  the 
whip.  Hence,  no  doubt,  has  arisen  the  universal 
opinion  abroad,  that  the  low-born  Russian  makes 
kmiwn  his  love  for  his  wife  by  the  application  of 
chastisement.  However,  I  have  never  witnessed 
any  such  tender  demonstrations. 

On  the  day  after  the  wedding,  the  parents  of 
the  husband  give  as  handsome  a  dinner  as  their 
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circumstances  will  permit :  and  now  the  ban- 
queting continues  during  an  entire  week,  which 
by  any  but  a  Russian  might  be  considered  rather 
too  severe  a  trial. 

On  Whitsunday,  in  the  Petersburgh  summer- 
garden,  a  grand  promenade  both  of  the  elegant  and 
vulgar  world  takes  place,  usually  called  **  the  Bri- 
dal-promenade." In  the  grand  walk,  a  long  line 
of  the  daughters  of  Russian  tradesmen  are  seen 
marching  en  parade,  followed  by  their  fathers  and 
mothers.  The  young  sons  of  tradesmen  appear  in 
long,  blue  holiday  kaftans,  and  take  a  survey  of 
the  matrimonial  wares.  Should  they  happen  to 
feel  within  their  broad  chests  any  soft  emotion, 
they  timidly  approach  the  love-exciting  virgin,  and 
commence  a  conversation  with  her,  in  which  papa 
and  manmia  also  join,  and  which  is  usually*  ex- 
cluded by  an  early  marriage,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the 
price^  namely,  the  dowry,  is  agreed  upon.  Many 
of  these  pale  northern  beauties  weigh  heavy  in 
the  scale,  and  a  portion  of  100,000  roubles  is  by  no 
means  considered  a  great  rarity.  Some  few  days 
before  this  **  Bridal-promenade" — ^namely,  on  the 
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Thursday  preceding  Whitsantide,  called  Ssemik — 
the  Russian  girls  put  into  effect  what  is  denomi- 
nated the  prophetic  swimming  of  the  bridal- wreath. 
They  plait  together,  namely,  wreaths  of  flowers, 
throw  them  into  a  stream,  and  fancy  that,  if  the 
wreath  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  they 
will  in  the  same  year  exchange  their  maiden  con- 
dition for  the  nuptial  state.  If  the  wreath  sinks, 
they  are  of  course  resigned  to  wait  some  little 
time  longer  for  a  spouse. 

The  matrimonial  state  of  the  higher  ranks  in 
the  principal  Russian  cities  was  not,  some  years 
since,  the  most  worthy  of  praise  or  imitation.  In 
a  great  measure,  unions  were  formed  more  for  con- 
venience than  from  affection,  and  it  often  happened 
that  the  husband  lived  in  St.  Petersburgh  or 
Moscow,  whilst  his  lady  resided  in  France  or 
Italy.  Such  separations  frequently  lasted  for 
years — the  respective  parties  amusing  themselves 
according  to  their  taste  and  convenience,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  they  carried  on  a  very  agreeable, 
nay  sometimes  an  affectionate  correspondence,  as 
long  as  they  were  not  forced  to  domesticate  with 
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each  other.  But  now  the  life  of  the  principal 
denizens  of  the  court  materially  affects  every 
other  grade  of  society.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
is  a  tender  husband,  entirely  devoted  to  his  con- 
sort, and  the  happy  father  of  a  family.  Such  an 
example  in  the  highest  personages  of  the  empire 
has  great  moral  influence  upon  the  upper  classes ; 
and — it  is  strange  but  no  less  true — married  peo- 
ple, who,  according  to  the  above-described  fashion, 
had  lived  for  years  many  hundreds  of  miles  apart, 
are  re-united  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  become 
models  of  conjugal  fidelity. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


The  War  Office.— Day  at  Midnight  in  St.  Petersburgh.— The 
Humble  Dwelling  of  Peter  the  Great. 

Before  we  close  this  description  we  must  make 
mention  of  two  buildings,  which  no  one  that  has 
overseen  them  will  readily  forget. — ^The  first  is  the 
War  Office,  already  spoken  of  at  the  commence- 
ment of  these  pages,  and  which  stands  opposite  to 
the  Imperial  Winter  Palace.  It  is  a  structure 
which,  whether  with  respect  to  its  grandeur, 
style,  or  the  pleasing  impression  it  makes  upon 
the  beholder,  has  probably  but  few  equals.  The 
whole  building  constitutes  an  enormous  semi- 
circle, with  two  wings  in  front,  throughout  which 
runs  a  colonnade.      In  the  centre  of  the  semi- 
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circle,  and  exactly  opposite  the  q>leiidid  pillar  of 
Alexander,  a  triumphal  arch  is  erected,  and  at  the 
apex  of  this  bold  arch,  which  is  sixty-eight  feet 
high  and  fifty-eight  feet  broad,  a  figure  of  Victory 
stands  in  a  chariot  with  six  horses. — One  half  of 
this  gigantic  building  is  occupied  by  the  ForeigB 
Office,  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  the  other 
half,  there  are  innumerable  saloons  and  iqpart- 
ments  for  superior  military  officers,  for  the  orga- 
nisation and  superintendance  of  the  army,  and 
for  the  completion  of  the  military  service,  together 
with  a  series  of  Chancellories,  Bureaus,  Archiyes, 
Depots  of  Charts,  and  Drawings  of  military  Sur- 
veys of  the  Russian  Empire.  Besides  collections 
of  models,  specimens  of  every  imaginable  kind 
of  arms  or  instruments  of  war,  and  an  excellent 
Library  of  books  relative  to  the  Science,  there 
are  Lithographic  and  Printing  Presses,  Studios 
for  draftsmen  of  charts  and  plans  of  war, 
&c.,  for  mechanics  to  model,  and  for  the 
execution  of  mechanical  and  mathematical  in* 
struments  of  metal  and  wood  in  aid  of  the  arts 
of  design ;  with  working-shops  for  smelters,  smiths, 
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carpenters,  &c; — in  short/  every  thing  that  by 
any  possibility  can  have  reference  to  the  wants  of 
a  universal  practical  military  institution. 

The  inspection  of  the  interior  of  this  building 
excites  astonishment  and  admiration,  for  the  eye 
every  where  observes  the  most  systematic  order 
combined  with  the  most  simple  elegance.  We 
will  examine  but  two  more  apartments  in  this 
building.  First  the  saloon  of  the  Archives  of 
the  Russian  Army,  which  stands  quite  insulated 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  may  well  merit 
being  called  a  gigantic  effort  of  architecture. 
The  entire  saloon — namely,  the  floor,  ceiling, 
walls,  the  stairs  and  steps,  the  doors,  window 
frames  and  window  ledges,  repositories — in  fact, 
every  thing  throughout  the  entire  building,  is  of 
cast  iron,  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
from  fire  the  important  writings  here  contained, 
and  which  could  never  be  replaced.  This  saloon 
would  remain  untouched  even  were  all  around 
to  be  totally  consumed. 
The  second  masterpiece  is  the  Library,  which 
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is  a  marble  saloon  in  the  form  of  a  rotondai 
lighted  from  above,  the  capola  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  galleries  of  books,  are  supported  by 
huge  pillars.  Alexander's  colossal  marble  bnst 
stands  npon  a  tasteful  pedestal,  at  one  end  of  the 
saloon  in  a  niche,  and  opposite  it  is  that  of  Peter 
the  Great.  A  central  splendid  gas  chandelier, 
which  is  suspended  from  the  cupola,  lights  the 
entire  space. — Eagles,  which  seem  as  if  flyii^ 
from  the  walls,  grasp  Jove's  bolt  in  their  claws, 
from  which  gas  streams  forth.  The  whole  co- 
lossal building  of  the  War  Office  is  lighted 
as  bright  as  day,  by  means  of  gas,  and  it  has  a 
magic  effect,  at  twilight,  to  stand  upon  the  place 
opposite  the  semi-circle,  and  to  observe  almost 
all  the  windows  lighted  up  at  once,  and  their 
blaze  streaming  forth  upon  the  square. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  June,  in  1833,  that  I  was 
returning  from  a  visit  to  a  friend  who  held  an 
appointment  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  was 
punctually  on  duty  there.  When  I  entered  the 
place  it  struck  the  midnight  hour;  the  last  glow 
of  the  sun,  already  set,  glimmered  upon  the  bori- 
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zoiiy  and  close  to  it  the  aurora  of  morning 
appeared  to  dawn.  It  is  the  enchanting  pecu- 
liarity of  a  northern  summer^  that  for  two  weeks 
it  is  never  envelloped  in  the  mantle  of  night» 
bat  merely  in  the  gentle  veil  of  dawn.  The 
day  produces  a  heat  scarcely  to  be  expected  in 
so  high  a  latitude,  which  has  an  exhausting 
^ect  upon  all  that  is  animated,  and  night  arouses 
the  Imperial  city  to  firesh  life.  The  quays  on 
the  transparent  Neva,  the  green-leaved  islands 
of  the  majestic  river,  (resembling  Armida's 
enchanted  grove,)  the  summer  garden,  the 
Newski  Perspective,  and  all  the  other  walks, 
are  animated,  and  it  is  only  break  of  day  which 
disperses  the  promenaders.  During  that  mid- 
night hour  also,  so  gentle  a  light  prevailed,  that 
I  could  read,  without  straining  my  eyes,  a  letter 
that  I  had  just  received  in  the  Foreign  Office 
through  a  courier  that  had  returned  from  Ger- 
many. Whilst  thus  engaged,  a  very  intimate 
friend  of  mine,  the  Baron  de  Stakelberg,  an 
officer  of  the  guards,  drove  up  to  me  in  his 
Droschke.     He,   who  with  unwearied  kindness 
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had  been  my  cicerone  in  the  proud  Petropolis, 
now  invited  me  to  a  nocturnal  promenade.  We 
flew  past  the  Winter  Palace,  along  the  Russian 
Qnay,  strewed  with  palaces,  over  the  long  Troiz- 
koi  bridge,  and  leaving  on  onr  left  hand  the  gra- 
nite fortress  washed  by  the  waves,  turned  to 
the  right,  and  stopped  in  front  of  a  strong  buil- 
ding  resembling  a  piazza.  Under  this  is  a  small 
wooden  red-painted  house,  where  we  stepped  m. 
We  passed  from  its  diminutive  portico  into  a 
chamber  on  the  left,  of  about  fifteen  feet  square, 
and  so  low  that  we  could  touch  its  ceiling.  In  a 
comer  stood  the  **  Holy  Screen,"  to  be  found  in 
every  Russian  house;  it  was  covered  with  jewels, 
gold  embroidery,  and  both  natural  and  artificial 
flowers.  The  constant-burning  lamp  in  front  of 
it,  spread  an  indistinct  light ;  and  an  old  invalid 
stepped  forward  to  us  out,  of  the  obscurity. 
"  This  was  his  dwelling  room,  and  where  he  took 
his  meals,"  said  the  old  man,  covered  with  scars 
and  orders,  leading  us  then  into  a  small  adjoin- 
ing apartment  with  but  one  window.  **  And  here 
he  rested  upon  his  simple  pallet  from  his  cares 
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and  fatigues !"  We  returned  across  the  passage 
past  a  small  hearth,  and  entered  another  room, 
aboat  as  large  as  the  first  we  saw.  '^  Here"  con- 
tinued  the  guide,  *^  he  worked,  and  received  the 
Ambassadors  of  Foreign  Powers!" — It  was  from 
this  small  building  that  one  of  the  greatest  of 
men,  by  means  of  his  powerful  mind,  civilized  a 
whole  nation :  it  was  hence  that  he  made  war  or 
peace,  and  hence,  out  of  a  waste  morass,  the 
little  simple  monosyllable  ^^  Be"  created  the  proud 
St.  Petersburgh,  the  colossal  metropolis  of  the 
northern  gigantic   empire. 

This  small  unpretending  hut,  the  twenty-feet 
long  garden  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Neva, 
was  once  the  palace  of  Peter  the  Great.  A  feel- 
ing of  admiration  spread  over  us  at  the  recol- 
lection of  that  sublime  ruler.  We  stepped  into 
the  garden  whence  he  may  frequently  have  sur- 
Teyed  his  new  creation.— The  morning  breeze 
blew  coolly  over  the  crisp  waves  of  the  Neva. — 
In  the  east,  arose  the  sun,  spreading  far  and  near 
his  brilliant  beams. 
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A  sudden  and  important  mission  claiming  now 
my  presence  in  the  East,  I  was  forced  to  make 
immediate  and  hasty   preparations  for   depart- 
ure,  and  bidding  a  long  farewell  to  the  city  of 
palaces,  I  proceeded  forthwith  towards  my  destina- 
tion, through  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.    To  a 
sketch  of  this  journey,    I  will  devote  the  few 
remaining  pages  of  the  first  volume  of  my  travels, 
which  may  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  pendant 
to  the  former  portion,  devoted  to  the  great  nor- 
thern capital. 


WALLACHIA  AND  MOLDAVIA. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


Bucharest. — Poverty  and  Wretchedness  of  the  Peasantry. — 
Extravagance  of  the  Boyards.— The  Oypsies  of  Wallachia. — 
Oiurgewo. — Rustschuk.— The  Pasha  of  Rustschuk. — His 
Hospitality  .^Remedy  for  the  Toothache.— The  Tatar-Bas- 
chi. — Departure  from  Rustschuk. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  December,  1833, 
(fifteenth  of  December,  according  to  the  old  style, 
irliich  is  the  mode  of  computation  in  Russia,  as 
wdl  as  in   Moldavia  and   Wallachia,)  towards 
etening,  we  left  the  neat,  cleanly  hotel  of  the 
hospitable  Vienna  landlord  Reitperg  at  Bacharest, 
and  which  we  can  heartily  recommend  to  all  tra- 
vellers.     The  road  was  nearly  impassable,  and 
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rendered  still  heavier  by  a  severe  frost  coming  on 
at  the  very  hour  we  left  the  Wallachian  metropolis. 
Instead  of  two  horses,  for  which  my  light  Russian 
Britschka  was  adapted,  eight  had  been  harnessed 
to  it  at  the  post-house  at  Bucharest.  Just  as 
many  steeds  had  my  travelling  companion,  M. 
von  F.,  Secretary  to  the  Russian  Embassy  at 
Constantinople,  wherewith  to  draw  his  calash; 
and  in  spite  of  the  abominable  causeway,  we  cat 
through  the  mountains  of  mud  tolerably  well. 
In  the  summer,  the  country  may  present  a  more 
agreeable  aspect,  from  the  luxuriance  of  its  vege- 
tation, but  now  it  looked  truly  dreary.  Each 
of  the  two  principalities,  Moldavia,  as  well  as 
Wallachia,  comprises  about  seven  hundred  square 
miles;  yet  each  has  but  a  population  of  about  eight 
hundred  thousand,  and  that  in  a  country  whose 
fruitful  soil  could  well  support  three  or  four  mil- 
lions. Those  in  Germany  who  are  endowed  with 
the  emigrating  principle,  and  who  sometimes 
do  not  find  in  America  what  they  seek,  would 
e^xperience  a  more  satisfactory  result,  did  they 
hitherward  direct  their  views.      Skilful  agiicul- 
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tarists  would  here,  with  industry — a  virtue  foreign 
to  tlie  Wallachians — easily  attain  competency,  or 
indeed  riches.     The  climate  is  in  general  mild, 
as  it  is  protected  on  the  north-west  from  cold 
storms  by  Hie  elevated  Carpathian  range  of  hills. 
The  mountains  yield  an  abundance  of  wood,  which 
is  extravagantly   wasted,  as  in  Russia,  without 
heed  to  the  wants  that  a  future  generation  will 
feel.     The  streets  are  floored  with  it,  and  in  a 
few  years  it  rots  into  mud.     The  country  has  both 
large  and  small  rivers,  and  therefore  an  abundance 
<^  luxuriant  meadow-land.    The  wine  is  good  and 
strong,  and  would  be  excellent,  were  its  culti- 
vation attended  to.     Fruit-trees  form  entire  small 
woods,  and  southern  fruits  would  grow  in  abun- 
dance were  the  trees  better  protected  during 
winter  from  the  cold.     In  Constantinople,  Wal-' 
lachia  is  considered  as  the  granary.     A  chief 
production  of  the  country  is  wax  and  honey,  the 
enTtivation  of  bees  appearing  to  be  the  sole  branch 
to  which  the  inhabitants  pay  attention. 

Lavish   as  nature    here    is   in  spontaneously 
presenting  its  riches  to  those  who  will  gather 
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them,  it  holds  still  others  concealed  within  the 
bosom  of  ike  mountains.  Salt,  coals,  and  salt- 
petre await  but  the  indastrioas  hand  to  emanci- 
pate tliem  from  their  prison-house.  Healthy 
springs  and  naphtha  flow  forth  from  the  gpround. 
Mining,  which  would  produce  inexhaustible  booty, 
is  scarcely  pursued.  The  gypsies  alone,  who  are 
very  numerous  in  Wallachia,  occupy  themselves 
with  searching  for  gold-dust,  which  almost  every 
stream  of  the  country  produces.  Nature  in  every 
quarter  here  exhibits  a  beneficent  fertility,  while 
man  alone  displays  ike  most  abhorrent  idleness. 

The  people  are  of  Sclavonic  origin,  as  their 
language  proves,  although  it  half  consists  of 
Latin  words,  which  doubtless  are  derived  from 
the  period  of  the  Roman  dominion  formerly  es- 
tablished here  by  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  Early 
history  represents  the  Wallachians  as  a  valiant 
and  independent  nation,  which,  under  John  von 
Vielaharduin,  King  of  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria, 
was  formidable  to  the  Franks  under  Baldwin, 
in  the  year  1205,  near  Adrianople.  Internal 
dissensions  reduced  this  nation  first  to  the  do- 
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minion  of  the  Hungarians,  then  to  that  of  the 
Turks,  under  whose  protection  it  now  again 
stands^  after  the  superintendance  of  a  Russian 
government  had  for  some  years  raised  it  from  an 
uncertain  state  of  cultivation.  It  is  now^  as  for- 
merljy  governed  by  Hospodars — generally  Phana- 
riotick-Greek  princes — ^who  are  endowed  with  the 
nature  of  leeches,  and  under  whom  it  will  doubt- 
lessly sink  into  its  former  gulph  of  misery,  which 
was  a  consequence  of  the  oppresinons  of  those 
princes. 

Iii  the  cities  poverty  is  less  visible  than  in  the 
country,  where  misery  exhibits  itself  in  all  its 
terrific  nakedness.  A  Wallachian  village  is 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  disgusting  dirtiness  and 
wretchedness,  consisting  of  holes  dug  in  the 
earth,  over  which  a  propped-np  roof  is  thrown- 
covered  rarely  with  straw,  generally  with  turf.  I 
never  ventured  into  a  peasant's  dwelling.  At 
the  several  stages  I  stopped  at>  I  sometimes  got 
out  of  the  vehicle  to  enter  the  posting-house, 
(generally  the  best  house  of  the  village),  the  in- 
terior of  which  I  therefore  know  from  personal 
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inspection.     Through  a  rough  kind  of  door,  I 
crept  stooping  down  an  excavation  of  some  feet 
into  the  ground,  the  floor  of  which  was  neitlier 
paved  nor  boarded,  but  merely  hardened  by  stamp- 
ing.    Above  were  the  rafters  of  the  dwelling,  in 
which  an  aperture  covered  with  a  pig's  bladder 
represented  the  window.     An  angle  of  the  space 
below  served  for  the  hearth,  around  which  several 
postillions  squatted  in  the  manner  of  the  Turks, 
smoking  tobacco  and  warming  themselves  by  the 
fire.     The  smoke  endeavoured  to  find  vent  at  the 
sieve-like  roof.     There  was  no  furniture  visible. 
Along  the  wall  ran  a  low  broad  wooden  stool, 
covered  with  a  rush  mat,  which  composed  the 
trinity  of  bed,  table,  and  seat:  the  postmaster, 
(as  dirty  a  fellow  as  his  men),  in  Turkish  costume, 
placed  himself  with  crossed  legs  hereupon,  drew 
writing  apparatus  from  his  girdle,  with  a  pen  cut 
from  a  reed,  and  scratched  his  necessary  remarks 
in  the  dirty  posting-book.     To  get  provisions  in 
such  a  village  is  not  only  difficult  but  almost  im- 
possible. 

The  eatables  which  I  had  carried  from  Tassi 
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were  already  consumed  before  arriving  at  Buch- 
arest. In  a  Wallachian  village  I  offered  hand- 
some payment  to  obtain  something  to  drive  away 
hunger,  but  in  vain.  Not  even  a  morsel  of  bread 
could  the  postmaster  give  me,  who  recommended 
smoking  as  a  means  to  still  my  hunger.  The 
streets,  with  their  clayey  soil,  were  converted  in 
this  winter  season  into  unfathomable  morasses. 
I  observed  a  dog  which  nearly  swam  through  the 
terrific  slime,  to  reach  one  of  those  excavated 
habitations ;  but  he  disdained  entering,  and  clomb 
up  the  roof,  preferring  the  solitude  upon  the 
house  to  the  society  within  it. 

The  Wallachian  is  idle,  because  he  knows  he 
could  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  industry,  since  they 
would  be  extorted  from  him  under  the  name  of 
tithes  by  the  Greeks — ^the  tenants  of  the  Boyards — 
who  are  the  real  masters  and  rulers  of  the  pitiable 
peasantry.  These  Greeks,  in  Wallachia  and  also 
in  Moldavia,  are  the  vilest  canaille  that  exist 
upon  God's  earth;  and  even  the  Polish 'Jews, 
notorious  in  their  native  country,  are  in  com- 
parison a  higher  order  of  beings.    The  greatest 
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portion  of  his  eaniings  the  poor  peasant  is  obliged 
to  give  up  to  his  Boyard  and  the  Greek  farmer, 
and  then  he  has  still  taxes  to  pay  to  the  Turkish 
goYemment.  Money  is  only  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  to  them  he  must  apply  to 
receive  it,  and  then  sells  to  them  his  very  last 
possession,  ander  conditions  vhich  prove  tooly 
jiiinons. 

This  kind  of  sale  is  worse  than  an  open  rob- 
bery, as  it  is  concealed  under  the  appearance  of  a 
just  transaction.  The  Wallachian,  therefore, 
prefers  not  to  work,  since  he  receives  an  equal 
number  of  blows  from  his  masters,  whether  he 
be  idle  or  industrious.  I  witnessed  a  post- 
master seize  one  of  his  servants  by  his  hair,  and 
unmercifully  throwing  him  upon  the  ground, 
trample  upon  him,  merely  because  he  had  made 
some  slight  omission  in  harnessing  my  horses. 
My  verbal  intercessions  were  received  by  the 
wretch  with  ridicule  and  mockery,  and  he  only 
ceased  ill-treating  his  servant  when  /struck  him 
over  the  head  with  the  iron  sheath  of  my  sabre, 
without  caring  much  if  I  killed  him.     He  did 
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not  dare  resist  me^  as  he  observed  a  pistol  in 
my  left  hand,  and  in  fighting  with  him  I  might 
doubtless  have  depended  upon  the  assistance  even 
of  his  servants.  By  bad  treatment  the  character 
of  these  peasants  is  rendered  obstinate  and  spiteful 
towards  their  oppressors,  and  they  are  even  often 
urged  to  the  murder  of  the  latter ;  in  which  case 
they  fly  across  the  frontier  to  Turkey,  and  then 
join  the  robber  bands  of  the  Balcan.  Thus  the 
Wallachian  lives  at  random,  careless  of  the  past 
or  of  the  future,  and  has  little  of  man  about 
him  but  the  shape.  Throughout  Europe  nature 
is  probably  nowhere  more  genial  or  productive 
than  here,  but  nowhere  are  moral  corruption, 
degradation,  and  slavery  greater  than  in  Wal- 
lachia  and  in  Moldavia.  Under  a  good  prince, 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  those 
countries  might  enjoy  a  happy  state. 

Bucharest,  the  metropolis  of  Wallachia,  is  the 
seat  of  the  Boyards,  who  most  foolishly  squander 
there  the  money  they  have  extracted  from  their 
subjects,  in  gaming,  in  bribery  to  obtain  a  high 
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appointment  in  the  divan  of  the  Prince^  or  in  the 
support  of  a  harem  of  mistresses,  &c. 

The  Wallachian  families  have  no  idea  of  much 
intellectual  cultivation.  Since,  however,  during 
the  last  few  years,  the  sons  of  the  Boyards  have 
begun  to  visit  the  principal  German  cities,  and 
have  even  matriculated  at  some  of  our  univer- 
sities, (without  strictly  attending  to  the  usual 
studies,)  a  certain  degree  of  social  improvement 
has  been  introduced  by  them  into  Bucharest,  as 
far  as  this  is  practicable  through  soirees  and  balls. 
There  is  no  deficiency  of  splendour  and  Oriental 
pomp  in  the  Boyard  mode  of  living,  but  this 
offers  a  still  harsher  contrast  to  the  terrific  poverty 
of  the  people. 

A  remarkable  tribe,  widely  spread  through 
both  principalities,  is  that  of  the  gypsies,  a  class 
of  people  furnished  with  natural  intellectual  abi- 
lities and  much  capacity  for  art.  The  men 
are  slender,  but  powerful  and  well-proportioned 
figures ;  their  dark  complexions  and  black  frizzy 
hair  bespeaking  their  African  origin.      The  fe- 
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males  whilst  young  are  handsome,  and  generally 
display  a  very  laxnriant  contour.  With  their 
dark  skin,  they  have  regular  features,  and  a 
gentle  bloom  is  spread  upon  their  cheeks.  In 
their  eyes  is  often  a  mixture  of  sensual  glow  wtih 
intellectual  enthusiasm,  and  between  their  lips 
they  present  a  double  row  of  the  most  pearly 
teeth.  But  tliese  beauties  speedily  fade,  being 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  an  unsettled  and 
irregular  life.  The  men  are  chiefly  smiths. 
Between  Foktschani,  (the  frontier  town  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia)  and  Bucharest,  I  lost  a 
piece  of  the  previously  broken  iron  joint  of  the 
wheel  of  my  vehicle.  Fearing  that  the  mischief 
would  increase,  I  resolved  to  have  it  repaired  at 
the  first  stage,  and  drove  in  front  of  the  forge  of 
one  of  these  gypsies,  which  was  in  one  of  the 
village  cottages  above  described.  Two  hammers, 
pincers  instead  of  an  anvil,  a  stove,  and  a  very 
dilsqpidated  bellows,  formed  the  whole  appara- 
tus;— ^but  there  was  no  provision  of  iron.  The 
gypsey  went  away,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes 
with  several  old  nails  and  small  pieces  of  iron. 
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which  he  had  stolen  from  the  hoases  and  carts  of 
the  village, — where  altogether  but  little  of  the 
metal  was  to  be  found ;  and  these  fragments  he 
endeavoured  to  weld  together  into  one.  Bat 
as  this  did  not  suffice,  he  sacrificed  one  of  his 
hammers,  and  thus  admirably  completed  the  job* 
During  the  time  he  was  at  work,  he  tacitly  allowed 
me  permission— jealousy  is  unknown  among  this 
people — to  make  court  to  his  wife,  who  was  a 
young  woman  just  escaped  from  childhood,  and 
whose  beauty  and  form  would,  without  doubt, 
have  surpassed  all  the  Preciosa's  of  the  German 
theatres.  The  gipsies  take  part  in  the  religious 
customs  of  the  place  in  which  they  reside,  with- 
out absolutely  belonging  to  any  sect. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  towards 
morning,  (somewhere  about  three  o'clock,)  we  ar- 
rived at  the  frontier  town  of  Giurgewo,  which 
lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  where  we 
alighted  at  the  Quarantine  Director's,  a  friendly 
old  Greek,  to  whom  we  had  been  recommended, 
from  Bucharest,  by  the  Russian  General  von  Kis- 
selefy  commanding  the  principalities.     My  pre- 
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oeding  night's  dream,  which  had  represented  to  me 
an  Assyrian  conflagration,  had — as  is  to  be  seen 
in  every  dream  book,-— very  correctly  prophesied 
severe  cold  weather — ^for  as  we  alighted  from  oar 
vehicles,  the  snow  crackled  beneath  our  feet,  and 
the  stars  shone  so  brightly  and  coldly  down  upon 
us,  that  we  were  reminded  in  no  gentle  way,  of 
our  northern  home.     • 

In  the  best  chamber  of  the  Turkish-built  house, 
we  found  a  consoling  stove  fire,  and  in  our  host 
so  delightful  a  companion,  that  we  became  quite 
snug  and  comfortable.  All  seemed  to  concur 
to  mark  our  separation  from  Christendom;  for, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Danube,  ihe  mina- 
rets of  Rustschuk  already  glittered  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  apartment  in  which  we  were,  resem- 
bling more  or  less  all  the  Turkish  apartments  in 
which  we  subsequently  lodged,  was  wainscoted 
with  nut-tree  wood,  and  furnished  on  three 
sides  with  low  divans,  having  cupboards  in  the 
wall;  on  the  fourth  side  was  a  stove — seldom 
found  in  Turkey — and  by  the  side  of  it  an  ele- 
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gftnt  European  table,  and  a  pair  of  chairs,  far- 
nitare  still  more  rarely  seen  in  the  east. 

Immediately  after  our  entrance,  a  jelly  of  stewed 
fruits,  and  a  glass  of  water,  were  offered  us  accord- 
ing  to  the  eastern  fashion;  and  we  were  subse- 
quently served  with  long  Turkish  pipes  and  thick 
coffee,  a  delicious  beverage,  which  is  eagerly 
drank  when  one  is  once  accustomed  to  it.  When 
day  broke,  our  host  quitted  us  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  our  journey  onwards,  as  we  could  not 
remain  here.  We  had,  in  the  interim,  time  to 
admire  the  arms  displayed  on  the  walls,  just  as 
«;e  exhibit  the  pictures  of  great  men,  &c.  they 
consisted  of  beautiful  guns,  pistols,  sabres,  dag- 
gers, and  scimitars,  forming  a  very  threatening 
row  of  weapons,  and  suggesting  materials  for 
reflection,  which  we  leave  to  the  reader  to  make, 
according  to  his  own  taste. 

Letters  were  now  written  to  our  beloved  friends 
at  home,  to  bid  them  farewell,  previous  to  our 
penetrating  into  the  region  of  Mussulmen.  Many 
a  tear  may  have  fallen  upon  the  pages  during  the 
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writing,  though  I  no  longer  clearly  remember  it: 
were  it  so,  however,  they  would  doubtless  be  dried 
up  by  the  smoking  vapour  which  they  would  pass 
through  on  the  Russian  frontier.  It  is  indeed,  a 
prejudice  that,  in  Russia,  Turkey  is  considered  as 
wholly  f  and  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  as  but  par- 
tially attacked  by  the  plague  :  every  thing  which 
comes  out  of  Turkey  through  these  adjacent  states 
into  the  northern  gigantic  empire,  men  or  letters, 
is  first  subjected,  at  Giurgewo,  to  a  six  days, 
and  upon  the  Moldavian  and  Russian  frontiers,  to 
an  additional  four  days  quarantine  and  fumigation. 
As  it  is  not  customary  in  Turkey,  to  travel  comfor- 
tably in  vehicles,  one  is  condemned  nolens  volens 
to  become  a  horseman.  I  consequently  sold  my 
vehicle,  which  had  cost  me  something  considera- 
ble, to  the  smith  at  Giurgewo. 

After  relishing — to  speak  with  Reichard  in  his 
letters  from  Vienna — a  capital  dinner,  we  took  a 
pedestrian  tour  through  the  city,  (to  go  to  the  ferry 
of  the  Danube),  during  which  we  inspected  the  ruins 
of  the  reduced  fortress  which  yielded  to  the  valour 
of  Russian  arms;  and  the   large  mosque,  which 
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now,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor,  is  transformed 
into  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  place  of  quarantine,  we  spoke  through 
the  bars  of  a  window  to  some  Russian  officers, 
coming  from  Constantinople.  The  place  allotted 
here  for  those  corporally  suspected,  is  a  long 
building,  with  a  series  of  apartments,  the  doors 
of  which  lead  each  to  a  small  court,  that  serves 
for  a  place  of  exercise.  The  furniture  is  very 
simple — that  is  to  say,  each  room  has  a  bed  of 
boards  like  the  guard-rooms  with  us,  which  sup- 
plies the  purposes  of  bed,  sopha,  seat  and  table; 
yet  the  superintendant  of  the  quarantine  is  com- 
plying enough,  for  he  renders  the  apartments  more 
comfortable  to  travellers  of  distinction,  several  of 
the  chambers  being  then  prepared  to  receive  M. 
de  Butenief,  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  the 
Porte,  who  was  expected  from  Constantinople. 
In  that  portion  of  the  wall  which  encloses  the 
whole  of  tlie  quarantine  circuit  towards'  the  Da- 
nube, there  is  a  great  arched  gateway — a  remnant 
of  the  fortification  of  Giurgewo — through  the  lat- 
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tice-work  of  which  we  look  upon  a  small  square 
that  borders  the  river.  This  is  a  spot  much  fre- 
qaented  by  the  Turks,  who  come  from  the  oppo- 
site side  with  wares,  which  are  received  from  them 
with  all  kinds  of  sanative  precautions.  Nothing 
human,  however,  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
gate  without  being  subjected  to  a  six  days' 
detention. 

After  we  had  taken  farewell  of  our  friendly  host, 
the  gate  opened  before  us,  and  we  followed  our 
Turkish  boatman,  Mustapha,  who  was  ready 
with  three  sailors  to  convey  us  in  his  boat  to 
Rustschuk.  The  Danube  becomes  here  a  very 
powerful  stream,  extending  about  four  miles 
across,  and  adorned  with  four  or  five  green  islands, 
through  the  foliage  of  which  are  presented  va- 
rious blue  and  red  painted  Wallachian  frontier 
ports.  I  mentally  asked  the  waves,  as  they  passed, 
what  might  at  that  instant  be  going  on  in  dear 
and  lively  Vienna,  but  deaf  and  senseless  they 
rolled  on.  After  two  hours  rowing,  towards  five 
o'clock,  namely,  about  sunset, — according  to  the 
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Tarkish  mode  of  compatation,  about  twelve— 
we  approached  the  minaretted  Rustschuk: — 

<<  It  is  already  dark  and  late, 

"  And  firom  each  lofty  minaret 

<<  The  Imam's  voice  calls  all  to  prayer." 

I  fancied  that»  in  humming  to  myself  this  melody 
from  Weber's  Oberon,  I  greeted  most  suitably  the 
Turkish  soil.  It  is  perhaps  not  known  to  many, 
that  that  admirable  composer  derived  the  con- 
cluding chorus  of  his  first  act,  from  the  melody 
of  an  original  Arabian  Song,  which  General 
Minutoli  brought  with  him  on  his  return  from 
Egypt.  And  as  if  it  had  been  previously  arranged, 
at  my  last  stave  the  call  of  the  Imam  and  Muezzin 
resounded  from  the  gallery  of  a  slender  mina- 
ret, ''Allah  il  allah  ii  Mahomed  resiil  illah!" 
which  invites  the  faithful  Moslem  to  his  evening 
prayer.  We  may  here  remark  that  in  the  larger 
temple  called  Dschamis  (place  of  assembly  for  the 
community,)  there  are  especial  officers,  called 
''Muezzins,"  whereas  in.  the  smaller  ones,  the 
so-called  Meschids  (mosques)  the  priest.  Imam; 
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participates  in  this  daty.  There  is  another  dig- 
nitary, the  Sheikchy  (who  preaches  every  Friday,) 
besides  the  Imam,  the  Khatib  writer,  and  the 
E^ahim,  overseer  of  the  temple. 

At  length,  we  landed  close  to  the  fortifications 
of  Rostschnk,  which,  however,  according  to  all 
appearance  are  insignificant.  We  went  to  the 
Greek  Xegociant  and  Commissioner  Weliko,  to 
whom  we  had  been  referred  in  Ginrgewo,  and 
whom  we  found  fall  of  bosiness,  sqoatted  down 
cross-l^ged  on  the  sofa.  Condncted  into  an 
apartment  of  his  large  and  beantifal  house,  the 
Gostomary  hospitality  was  repSEfed> — consisting 
of  the  joice  of  firoits,  pipes  of  tobacco,  and 
coffee ;  and  upon  our  entreating  him  to  expedite 
our  departure,  he  accompanied  us  himself  to  the 
Pasha,  who  resides  here.  Rustschuk  is  the 
capital  of  the  Sandjak  of  the  same  name,  which 
belongs  to  the  Ejalet  of  Bulgaria.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  traffic,  extending  over  much 
ground,  with  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  including 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews.  Among  the  latter 
several  spoke  German,  and  begged  me   in  tUlit 
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language  to  convey  a  multitade  of  letters  for 
them  to  Constantinople.  I  should  certainly  have 
done  them  this  kindness,  had  not  a  Turk,  stand- 
ing close  by,  warned  me  by  gestures  from  it.  I 
did  not  learn  on  what  account,  yet  I  followed  the 
advice  of  the  Turk,  as  it  is  prudent  in  a  foreign 
country  to  subject  oneself  to  as  little  that  may 
compromise  one  as  possible. 

We  were  received  at  the  residence  of  the 
Pasha,  by  his  interpreter,  a  young  Greek,  who 
spoke  fluently  French,  Italian,  Greek,  Turkish, 
and  a  little  German.  He  had  been  long  in  Hun- 
gary ;  and  with  florid  oratory  and  self-commenda- 
tion told  us  he  had  participated  in  various  battles 
for  the  freedom  of  his  country,  but  was  now  the 
humble  Dragoman  of  a  Turkish  Pasha.  This 
is  genuine  Greek,  and  to  one  who  knows  the 
questionable  character  of  this  people  (probably  a 
consequence  of  their  oppression)  it  persents  no- 
thing new. 

In  a  chamber  covered  with  rich  crimson  silk 
drapery,  and  around  which  low  sophas  were  spread, 
we  found  the  Pasha,  a  young  and  very  handsome 
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participates  in  this  duty.  There  is  another  dig- 
nitary, the  Sheikch,  (who  preaches  every  Friday,) 
besides  the  Imam,  the  Khatib  writer,  and  the 
Kahim,  overseer  of  the  temple. 

At  lengthy  we  landed  close  to  the  fortifications 
of  Rastschuk,  which,  however,  according  to  all 
appearance  are  insignificant.  We  went  to  the 
Greek  Negociant  and  Commissioner  Weliko,  to 
whom  we  had  been  referred  in  Giurgewo,  and 
whom  we  found  full  of  business^  squatted  down 
cross-legged  on  the  sofa.  Conducted  into  an 
apartment  of  his  large  and  beautiful  house,  the 
customary  hospitality  was  repSEi%eid> — consisting 
of  the  juice  of  fruits,  pipes  of  tobacco,  and 
coffee ;  and  upon  our  entreating  him  to  expedite 
our  departure,  he  accompanied  us  himself  to  the 
Pasha,  who  resides  here.  Rustschuk  is  the 
capital  of  the  Sandjak  of  the  same  name,  which 
belongs  to  the  Ejalet  of  Bulgaria.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  traffic,  extending  over  much 
ground,  with  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  including 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews.  Among  the  latter  . 
several  spoke  German,  and  begged  me   in  tVkt 
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which  has  no  odour  like  those  known  in  Germany, 
and  which  come  from  Hungary^  and  are  called 
Weichselrohre.  The  greatest  ornament  of  the 
pipes  is  the  amber  mouth-piece,  which  are  re- 
ceived in  multitudes  from  Kbnigsberg  in  Prussia, 
and  are  elegantly  carved  and  decorated  with  en- 
amelled round  knobs.  If  the  Turk  wishes  to 
indulge  in  a  very  delectable  enjoyment,  he  smokes 
out  of  Nargil6.  This  is  a  leathern  tube  several 
yards  in  length  and  flexible  as  a  snake,  the  one 
end  of  which  is  placed  in  a  glass  globe  filled 
with  water;  above  the  globe  is  the  pipe-head 
filled  with  tobacco,  so  that  the  smoke  is  drawn 
from  the  amber  mouth-piece  through  the  water, 
and  thereby  cooled,  and  made  more  agreeable  to 
the  taste.  But  it  requires  strong  lungs  to  smoke 
through  this  apparatus.  In  Turkish  cofiee- 
houses,  in  which  profound  silence  always  reigns 
even  when  all  the  sophas  are  occupied,  it  has 
a  curious  efiect  to  hear  the  gurgling  tone  of  the 
water  of  four  or  five  Nargil6s,  and  I  have  often 
been  lulled  to  sleep  by  this  monotonous  sound.— 
With  respect  to  cofiee,  this  is  drank  out  of  very 
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small  porcelain  caps,  like  our  child's  toys;  it  is 
taken  black,  and  without  sugar,  and  so  thick,  that 
to  one  of  these  small  cups  at  least  two  or  three 
tea-spoons  of  cofiFee  are  used.  Here  we  never 
bear  of  such  ingredients,  as  chicory,  carrot,  or 
whatever  the  innumerable  additions  may  be  that 
are  used  in  Germany. 

We  sat  thus  very  comfortably,  beside  our 
Pasha  of  Rustschuk,  in  whom  we  found,  what 
is  a  great  rarity  among  the  Turks,  a  very  conver- 
sational person,  and  (if  we  may  not,  perhaps, 
attribute  it  to  the  interpreter),  a  man  full  of  spi- 
rited observation.  As  we  came  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  he  was  anxious  to  know  all  about  the 
Emperor  Nicholas — ^his  personal  appearance,  his 
mode  of  life,  &c.;  for  it  should  be  known  that 
he  stands  in  the  greatest  estimation  with  all 
Turks,  through  the  truly  imperial  generosity  which 
he  exhibited  towards  the  besieged.  We  satisfied 
the  cariosity  pf  our  host  as  far  as  possible :  for 
the  reminisceiiice  of  many  noble  traits  of  cha- 
racter in  the  monarch  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  agreeable.     The  Pasha  took  a  liking  to  us 
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from  the  congeniality  of  our  political  sentiments, 
and  entreated  us  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
rendering  us  any  service  that  might  lie  in  his 
power.     Our  wishes  tended  towards  the  accelera- 
tion of  our  journey  onwards.      But  as   it  was 
already  late,  he  counselled  us  to  have  patience 
until  the  following  day.     He  begged  as  to  visit 
him  the  next  morning,  and  he  would  then  arrai^ 
every  thing  for  our  progress.     Not  to  act  in  (^ 
position  to  the  conmiand  of  the  prophet,  instead  of 
wine,  punch  was  served,  during  which  our  poUfr 
cal  conversation  ceased,  and  it  turned  to  other 
subjects;  for  instance,  his  Excellency  asked  us  if 
we  had  no  ladies  with  us  ?    Upon  our  assurance 
that  we  had  not,  he  seemed  incredulous,  fancying 
that  such    sensible  people    as    ourselves    could 
scarcely  have  undertaken  so  long  a  journey  withont 
this  agreeable  appendage.     He  requested  us  to 
show  him,  therefore,  our  fair  companions,  advert* 
ing  continually  to  the  word  *'  Madame."  At  last  we 
turned  the  tables,  by  enquiring  about  his  harem, 
the  treasures  of  which   he  praised  highly,  bat 
declined  favouring  us  with  an  ocular  inspection. 
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We  parted  for  the  evening  as  the  best  friends, 
and  enjoyed  npon  the  Greek  sophas  of  M.  Weliko 
our  first  gentle  slumber  upon  Turkish  soil. 

The  next  morning  we  repeated  our  visit  to  the 
Pasha,  but  found  him  in  an  ill  humour,  having 
suffered  all   night   from   the  tooth-ache.      My 
travelling   companion,   from  being  himself  fre- 
quently  indisposed,  had  in  his  writing-desk  some 
trifling  receipts  against  familiar  diseases,  and  he 
sent  his  servant  speedily  home  to  fetch  a  little 
bottle  containing  some  remedy — I  know  not  what — 
against  the  tooth-ache,  which  he  offered  to  the 
Pasha,  who  derived  relief  from  it  in  a  few  minutes. 
His  thanks  were  unbounded,  and  whilst  we  again 
indulged  with  him  in  tobacco  and  *  Kahfeh,'  ap- 
peared at  his  command  the    ''Tatar  Baschi," 
the    chief  of   the    so-called  Tatars,   who    are, 
however,  merely  armed  couriers,  forwarding  des- 
patches through  the  country,  and  accompanying 
travellers  by  way  of  protection.     We  bargained, 
for  eleven  horses,  seven  of  which  were  engaged 
by  my  travelling  companion,  myself,  and  twa 
senrants,  the  Tatar,  and  the  two  postillions,  called 
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**  Dschiurdschi's;"    the   four  others  carried  our 
baggage  from  Rustschuk  to  Constantinople : — ^thus, 
for  one   hundred   and  ten   Turkish   leagues,  or 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  we  were  to 
pay  eighty-four  ducats — for  which  sum,  however, 
the  Tatar  was  to  supply  us  with  provisions  durmg 
the  whole  journey.     The  Pasha,  who  was  con- 
cerned for  our  safety,  would  not  listen  to  our 
passing  the  Balcan  at  Shumla,   (where  the  pass 
was  least  difficult),  as  robberies  and  assctssinations 
had  occurred  there,  committed  by  the  Albanese, 
but  reconmiended  us  to  go  by  Tirnowa,  which, 
although  more  inconvenient,  was  much  more  safe. 
After  we  had  purchased  saddlery  and  arms  to 
the  amount  of  eight  hundred  piastres  (there  are 
forty-eight  to  the  Dutch  ducat ;  at  a  distance  from 
the  capital,  the  ducat,  however,  is  worth  but  firmn 
thirty-six  to  thirty-eight  piastres:)  and  received  a 
firman  from  the  Pasha,  we  conmienced  our  expe- 
dition towards  sunset — our  Tatar  Hassan,  a  Turk 
six  feet  high  and  about  fifty  years  of  age,  ejacu- 
lating ''Allah  grant  us  a  prosperous  journey!" 
His  dress  consisted  of  a  jacket,  ornamented  with 
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gold;  a  blae  embroidered  under  waistcoat;  red 
pantaloons,    inconsistently  large   as  far  as  the 
knee,  where  they  dwindled  to  the  size  of  the  leg, 
decorated  likewise   with  gold  lace,    and;    stiff 
boots,  coming  as  high  as  the  calf,  and  under 
them  stockings  of  woollen  stuff,  also  embroidered 
with  variegated  lace,  which  in  riding  rose  high 
ap  the  leg,  but  at  other  times  were  drawn  beneath 
the  boot.    His  arms  consisted  of  two  long  pistols, 
and  a  scimitar,  which  depended  from  a  broad 
girdle  encompassing  the  body,  a  crooked  sword, 
and  a  large  carbine  hanging  over  the  shoulders. 
A  long  leather  case  was  attached  to  the  saddle, 
as  the  holsters  with  us,  in  wliich  the  peaceful 
kmg  pipe  was  contained.    We  were  all  more  or 
less  similarly  armed,  and  no  one  was  deficient  in 
the  pipe.    Turkish  boots  and  stockings,  and  the 
high  red  Greek  cap  with  blue  silk  tassels,  around 
which  a  shawl  was  wound,  shaping  the  head-dress 
into  a  kind  of  turban,  transformed  us  half  into 
Turks,  whilst  the  remaining  half,  invested  in 
great  coat,  mantle,  and  inexpressibles,  remained 
European. 
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It  froze  severely,  the  deeper  night  advanced. 
The  want  of  being  accustomed  to  ride  upon  a 
Turkish  saddle,  which  has  a  large  rest  before  and 
behind,  and  is  furnished  with  huge  square  stirrups, 
whereon  the  foot  rests  as  upon  a  board,  induced 
us  at  first,  on  the  ascent  by  which  we  quitted 
Rustschuk,  to  go  slowly.  But  we  soon  became 
used  to  it,  and  trotted  gaily  along  in  the  bright 
moonshine.  The  horses,  which  are  reared  in  the 
Sandjak  of  Rustschuk,  and  are  chiefly  employed 
for  the  light  cavalry  of  the  army,  are  excellent. 
Every  species  of  fatigue  is  easy  to  them,  and 
they  traversed  the  high  rocks  as  securely  as  the 
even  roads,  which  latter,  in  this  northern  portion 
of  Turkey,  are  excellent.  This  race  of  horses 
is  called  *'  Beli-Ormani,"  under  which  n€une  they 
are  sought  for  and  celebrated  throughout  the 
whole  country. 

The  stages  in  Turkey  are  of  unequal  length, 
varying  from  four  to  eight,  twelve,  and  even  to 
sixteen  leagues.  As  we  have  before  observed, 
the  roads  in  this  Sandjak  are  the  best  throughout 
Turkey;  they  will,  to  be  sure,  no  longer  be  so 
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when  those  are  completed  which  have  been  began 
by  command  of  the  Saltan,  from  Constantinople 
to  Adrianople,  and  from  thence  to  Brassa  in  Asia- 
Minor. 


BULGARIA. 


CHAPTER    XXL 


Bulgaiia«~Inda8try  of  the  Natives*— National  Melodiesw^ 
Hospitality.— The  Balcan.— Timowa.— The  unexpected  Sig- 
nal-shot.—The  Mountain  Apparitions.— The  Province  of 
Rmnili* — Casanlik. — Arrival  at  Mustapha  Pasha.— Caif  or 
painAil  Repose* 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  about  ten  o'clock, 
we  arrived  at  a  river  which  it  is  easy  to  ford  in 
sammer — I  think  the  Tarks  call  it  '' Ak-Lom''^ 
bat  which  had  now  much  swelled,  and  was  covered 
with  loose  ice.  Although,  under  these  circum- 
stances, we  made  wry  faces,  no  choice  was  left  to 
us,  (there  being  no  bridge  across),  but  to  pass 
through — although  it  was  no  trifle.  As  long  as 
the  strong  current  of  the  river  reached  only  to 
the  bellies  of  the  horses,  we  exercised  our  skill  to 
avoid  the  pieces  of  ice ;  but  when  the  leader  of 
our  caravan,  the  Tatar  Hassan,  began  to  swim 
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cheerfallj  with  his  horse^  and  we  were  obliged  to 
follow  his  example,  we  exhausted  ourselves  in 
expressing  uselessly  our  provocation.   Thoroughly 
wet,  and  our  baggage  in  a  like  predicament,  we 
reached  the  opposite  banlus  with  chattering  teeth, 
sought  in  a  sharp  trot  consoling  warmth,  and  in 
about  an  hour  reached  a  village  inhabited  by 
Bulgarian  Christians,  where  we  lighted  a  large  fire 
in  a  peasant's  dwelling,  and,  reposing  upon  mats 
and  carpets,  thoroughly  dried  ourselves.     Hassan 
had,  in  the  interim,  in  the  spirit  of  a  genuine 
Turk,   decapitated  a  sleeping  fowl,  which  was 
immediately  prepared  for  roasting.     The  place  of 
a  table  is  supplied  in  the  repasts  of  the  Turks  by 
a  low  footstool,  which  is  turned  upside  down,'Uid 
upon  its  four  legs  projecting  upwards,  a  round 
wooden  or  tin  plate  is  placed,  with  the  food  upon  it. 
Indeed,  practice  is  requisite  to  convey  the  food  from 
the  dish  to  the  mouth,  but  time  teaches  every  thing, 
and  soonest  of  all  the  way  to  eat.     Our  repast, 
which,  from  its  being  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
we  did  not  know  how  to  denominate — whether  a 
dinner,  breakfast,  or  supper,  included, — ^besides  th© 
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roasted  fowl»  a  dish  of  pilaa,  which  consists  of 
dried  rice  cooked  in  a  little  fat,  then  some 
kibabs,  (small  pieces  of  mutton,  about  ten  of 
which  are  placed  on  a  wooden  skewer,  and 
roasted)  and  cheese-cakes;  to  which  were  added, 
as  dessert,  figs,  dates,  and  grapes ;  besides  good 
native  wine,  as  mach  as  we  pleased.  I  have 
always  enjoyed  my  meals  at  St.  Petersborgh, 
where,  as  in  Paris,  the  art  of  cooking  has  attained 
perfection ;  but  I  must  admit  that  this  Turkish 
repast  was  exceedingly  delicious ;  I  cannot  believe 
that  our  hard  ride  alone  furnished  the  true  sauce, 
for  the  same  dishes  afterwards  afforded  us  as  much 
satisfaction  at  Constantinople.  The  Hebe  who 
now  waited  on  us  was  a  young  Bulgarian  female,— 
one  of  the  most  perfect  beauties  I  ever  saw. 

The  Bulgarians — a  Sclavonic  tribe — are  a 
worthy  race;  they  are  not  wasters  of  time  like 
their  co-religionists  the  Greeks,  but  industrioas, 
attached  to  their  faith,  and  exceedingly  hospitabki 
as  we  had  every  where,  from  our  reception  in 
that  country,  an  opportunity  of  observing.  The 
quiet  subjection  which  expresses  itself  in  their 
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whole  bearing  scarcely  allows  one  to  imagine  with 
how  strong  a  hand  they  curbed  the  weak  but 
proud  Byzantines,  or  that  Constantinople  once 
trembled  before  them.  The  battle  of  Varna, 
which  imposed  the  Turkish  yoke  upon  the  east  of 
Europe,  made  slaves  also  of  the  Bulgarians.  By 
the  recent  contest  at  the  same  place,  the  Russians 
have  restored  the  name  of  Varna  to  honour  in 
Christian  estimation,  and  wiped  out  with  rather  a 
smart  stroke  the  Turkish  deed  of  arms  of 
former  days. 

A  Bulgarian  peasant's  cottage  is  usually  occu- 
pied by  a  whole  family,  the  head  of  which,  gene- 
rally a  greybearded  venerable  man,  guides  his 
collective  descendants  with  the  gentleness  of  a 
patriarch.  We  felt  quite  comfortable,  sitting 
around  the  brightly  blazing  fire,  in  familiar  con- 
versation with  our  host;  the  men  smoking  their 
pipes,  and  the  women  and  maidens  spinning  cotton 
and  wool,  from  which  they  manufacture  excellent 
stuffs.  Their  language,  which  resembles  the  Rusr 
sian,  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  entering  into^con- 
versation  with  them,  whence  we  learnt  that  they  are 
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mildly  treated  by  their  masters,  the  Tqrk^,  ^  iiiej 
are  the  only  indastrioas  agrioaltfirists  in  Tiirkey» 
and,  therefore,  a  useful  people.  Hi^  Vfe 
very  fond  of  singing  and  dancing:  all  their  popu- 
lar songs  have  plaintive  airs;  and  their  danices 
move  in  slow  and  frequently  elegant  figuices*  As 
a  specimen  of  a  Bulgarian  national  song,  ve 
borrow  the  following  from  another  traveller:-^ 

<<  No  sheep^  no  meadows," 
**  Ko  oxen,  no  fields," 
**  No  vines,  no  gardens," 
**  No  cottages,  poor  maiden,*' 
**  Canst  thou  claim  as  thine  t" 

<<  No  meadows,  no  fields," 
<<  Neither  cottages  have  I," 
<<  Accept  me  as  thy  lover ;" 
«  Thy  kisses  are  my  grapes  :" 
«  Ah,  give  me  but  thy  heart !" 

<<  Oh,  Bulgarka  I  a  spinning  wheel," 
<<  And  fine  wool  will  I  give  thee," 
**  To  weave  thy  bridal  dress, " 
*^  And  the  coverlid  of  the  conch" 
^*  Whereon  my  wife  will  rest  I" 
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The  Bulgarian  men  are  powerful,  tall,  and 
strongly  built.  The  women  are  mostly  beautiful: 
the  form  of  their  face  resembles  that  of  the  insular 
Greeks,  while  their  figures  remind  us  of  the 
luxuriant  conformation  of  the  Turkish  maidens. 
In  addition  to  these  native  charms,  we  may  add 
their  tasteful  and  fantastic  costume,  which  displays 
more  than  it  conceals.  According  to  Turkish 
custom,  our  beautiful  Hebe  presented  me  water 
to  wash  my  hands,  and  the  towel  to  dry  them. 
After  two  hour's  repose,  we  arose  Te-invigorated. 
iOur  Tatar  paid  five  piastres  (about  Is.  6d.)  for 
the  entertainment  of  seven  persons,  and  eleven 
horses ;  and  for  this  he  received  the  hearty  thanks 
of  the  whole  family.  No  demand  is  ever  made 
in  Turkey  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers,  but 
it  is  always  left  to  the  individual  whether  he  will 
give  anything  or  not.  That  we — as  was  certainly 
the  case  here  with  the  beautiful  Bulgarka — added 
from  our  own  purses  to  the  Tatar's  payment,  may 
be  imagined  both  from  the  laws  of  justice  and  of 
gallantry. 
About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  30th 
VOL..  I.  Q 
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of  December^  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Balcan 
Chain,  by  a  gently  ascending  and  well  kept  road, 
passing  varioas  sparkling  fountains  by  the  way.  In 
addition  to  many  other  kindnesses  for  which  the 
traveller  has  to  thank  the  Tarks,  we  must  mention 
the  multitudes  of  fountains  that  the  wanderer 
finds  upon  his  road,  which  have  been  built  by  the 
pious  endowment  of  individuals :  and  their  utility 
forcibly  strikes  us,  when  we  reflect,  that,  through 
the  very  dispersed  population  of  Turkey,  one 
might  travel  half  a  day  without  finding  a  village 
or  a  chan — ^in  which  case  a  draught  of  crystal 
water  is  a  great  refreshment  both  to  the  traveller 
and  his  steed.  Much  taste  is  usually  displayed 
in  selecting  an  agreeable  spot,  shaded  by  trees, 
close  to  the  road  side,  as  the  site  of  these  springs, 
which  are  adorned  with  pious  sentences  from  the 
Koran.  An  iron  or  perhaps  an  earthen  vessel, 
is  always  to  be  found  in  a  small  niche  built  over 
the  spouting  tube.  A  few  large  stones,  as  seats, 
are  placed  around  it. 

The  Balcan,  a  large  chain  of  mountains,  divides 
Turkey  into  two  tolerably  equal  halves,  as  the  Alps 
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*form  the  separation  between  central  and  sonthem 
Earope.  The  northern  bases  of  these  mountains 
forming  the  valley  of  the  Danube — are  naturally 
cooler  than  the  southern ,  and  covered  with  large 
forests,  among  which  are  doubtless  many  abori- 
ginal tracts.  The  trees  consist  of  fir,  beech,  and 
*oak;  in  the  open  plains,  the  vine,  com,  and 
-maize,  are  cultivated.  The  interior  of  the  Balcan 
has  been  little  explored,  and  but  a  few  accurate 
measurements  of  elevations  have  been  under- 
taken, which  were  accomplished  by  Russian 
officers  during  the  war.  The  loftiest  point — ^that 
by  which  we  passed — is  at  least  9000  feet  high. 

The  entrance  to  the  Balcan  is  exceedingly 
romantic.  On  the  left,  close  to  the  road,  and 
surrounded  by  cypresses  and  plantains,  is  an 
elegant  fountain;  on  the  right,  at  the  distance 
of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  a  pleasant 
village  nestles  in  a  hollow,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  We  rode  over  a  high-arched  bridge, 
•beneath  which,  a  loud  rushing  stream  descended 
from  the  mountain  heights. — ^A  narrow  ravine, 
lK>rdered  on  each  side  by  precipitous  and  almost 

q2 
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overhanging  rocks,  forms  the  pass  which  le^di 
into  these  mountains,  and  which  now  received  m. 
We  ascended  rapidly  upon  a  p^ved  road,  under 
the  shade  of  oaks  and  other  large  trees,  ^by 
the  side  of  a  valley  Ijring  on  the  left,  which 
gradually  sank  deeper  and  deeper,  forming  the 
bed  of  the  torrent.  Small  caravans  of  horsey, 
laden  with  iron,  the  produce  of  the  iiiterior 
of  these  hills,  animated  the  scene.  The  noonday 
sun  [shone  down  warmly  upon  us,  and  aftor 
constantly  ascendingfor  four  hours,  we  reached 
Timowa,  the  real  metropolis  of  Bulgaria.  The 
earliest  royal  residence  was  Sophia,  the  seat 
of  the  Bulgarian  kings,  whose  tombs  are  still 
to  be  found  there  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation. 

Timowa  is  fastened  to  the  rocks  like  a  swallowV 
nest,  and  built  in  the  form  of  terraces,  and  where 
the  low  walls  on  the  left  admitted  an  open  view  of 
the  narrow  road,  running  parallel  beneath  us,  it 
appeared  to  descend,  into  an  abyss.  A  great  chan, 
in  which  we  procured  fresh  horses,  hospitably  re- 
ceived us,  and  satisfied  our  appetites,  strengthened 
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by  the  sharp  air.  As  we  wished  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  remaining  daylight,  we  broke  ap 
after  an  hour  and  a  half's  rest.  To  the  native  of 
the  west,  who  is  accustomed  to  a  gradual  de- 
crease of  light,  the  suddenness  of  the  changes 
here  from  day  to  night  necessarily  appear  sin- 
gular. The  very  moment  of  sunset  extinguishes 
its  slightest  reflection,  and  dark  night  envelopes 
all  around,  before  her  approach  is  even  antici- 
pated. Thus  it  happened  with  us — at  a  moment, 
too,  when  we  were  ascending  precipitately  the 
second  region  of  the  mountains,  a  dangerous 
jdtuation.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  road  beneath, 
which  winds  through  the  glens,  and  along  which 
a  vehicle,  with  even  broken  wheels,  might  be 
dragged;  but  there  is  a  much  nearer  one  for  bold 
horsemen,  (as  our  Tatar  may  possibly  have  con- 
sidered us  to  be),  which  ascends  by  the  acclivity 
of  the  rock,  contiguous  to  fearful  abysses,  and 
aver  loose  stones.  This  path  being  rarely  two 
yards  across,  one  horse  follows  the  other.  In 
many  spots,  the  sure-footed  animals  pass  over 
fathomless  chasms  scarcely  a  foot  wide.    Without 
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the  moon,  which  served  us  as  a  friendly  lantern,  I 
much  doubt  whether  I  should  have  ventured  to 
advance  further. 

We  at  length  reached  a  spot  where  the  road 
became  exceedingly  narrow,  and  made  a  bend 
round  a  sharp  crag,  lying  on  the  right ;  whilst  on 
the  left,  a  most  terrific  abyss  yawned.  Here  we 
made  a  halt,  and  the  Tatar  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
belt.  Had  he  not,  an  hour  before,  ojffered  me  his 
pipe,  with  the  words  "Efiendi,  tschimbuki!"  and 
thus  in  Turkish  fashion  sealed  friendship  with  me, 
1  should  have  been  rather  alarmed,  and  appre- 
hended an  attempt  at  assassination.  Although,  I 
instinctively  clutched  my  own  weapon  of  defence, 
beneath  my  mantle,  I  yet  remained  quiet,  and 
after  Hassan  had  fired  twice  in  the  air,  received 
the  following  explanation.  There  was  no  possibi- 
lity, it  appeared,  of  two  horses,  and  especially,  of 
two  loaded  ones,  traversing  thb  narrow  path 
abreast.  In  case,  therefore,  that,  around  the 
comer,  a  caravan  had  happened  to  be  entering 
upon  the  pass,  the  reports — as  we  could  not  see 
each   other — were  a  signal  to  them,   that  other 
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travellers  occupied  it ;  and  in  case  the  road  was 
already  occupied  by  them,  pistol  shots  would  have 
replied  to  us.  But  as,  after  waiting  some  time,  we 
heard  no  answer^  we  proceeded  onward. 

The  last  opera  I  had  seen  in  St.  Petersburgh 
was  Weber's  Freischutz :— the  now  surrounding 
scene  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  wolfs  glen, 
with  all  its  mystery  and  horror.  I  gazed  down 
the  fathomless  abyss,  into  which  at  intervals  the 
moon,  covered  occasionally  by  tempestuous  clouds, 
cast  an  uncertain  light — and  whence  the  rustling 
noise  of  the  mountain-torrent  but  faintly  ascended 
to  us,  whilst  the  large  trees  below  resembled 
small  shrubs.  The  fantastic  figures  alone  of  the 
wolfs  glen  were  wanting  to  give  a  spectral  life  to 
the  scene.  Suddenly  a  perpendicular  white 
column  of  vapour,  apparently  about  the  height  of 
twelve  feet,  was  seen  moving  slowly  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  occasionally  leaning  over  as  if 
the  trees  interrupted  it,  and  then  again  progressing 
slowly  in  the  same  direction.  Seven  of  these 
apparitions  succeeded  each  other,  at  short  spaces ; 
all  disappearing  in  the  windings  of  the  valley. 
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Oar  Tatar  Hassan,  whom  we  closely  qaestioiied 
about  it,  merely  answered  '^  Allah  kerim!"  (God 
is  merciful!)  we  could  obtain  nothing  more  from 
him.  The  weather  during  the  whole  of  this  night 
was  cold  but  clear;  scattered  clouds  alone  scudding 
over  the  azure  heaven. — I  leave  it  to  meteo- 
rologists to  expound  this  phenomenon. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Gablowa,  seated  high 
in  the  mountains,  close  to  a  torrent  which  made 
many  falls.  It  is  inhabited  wholly  by  Bulgarian 
Christian  iron-smiths.  The  red  flames  of  the 
furnace  shone  through  every  door,  and  the  blows 
of  hammers  resounded  in  every  quarter.  It  was 
really  an  establishment  of  Cyclops.  Had  noble  V ul- 
caa  known  Gablowa  during  his  earthly  existence, 
he  would  have  pitched  his  residence  here,  for  the 
place  is  sternly  inviting. — In  the  chan  of  the 
village  we  enjoyed  several  hours  repose,  which 
we  required  after  our  severe  ride,  and  we  agam 
started,  after  taking  cofiee,  at  day-break. 

The  weather  had  now  changed,  it  was  bec<Mne 
milder,  and  rained  slightly.     For  the  distance  of 
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five  miles  our  path  was  similar  tp  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding nighty  and  then  the  third  region  of  the 
mountain  commenced — that  of  snow,  which  here 
in  summer  only  melts  in  August,  making  room 
for  more  that  speedily  follows;  but  in  cold 
seasons  it  remains  constantly  on  the  ground  through- 
out the  year.  The  vegetation  is  scanty,  being  con- 
fined to  small  spots,  free  from  the  snow.  Oases 
in  the  snowy  waste  were  covered  with  green 
JOtOBs,  and  here  and  there  we  saw  solitary  pines 
and  oaks.  When,  after  arriving  at  the  summit  of 
a  mountain,  we  thought  we  should  descend, 
although  this  actually  took  place,  we  found  it  was 
only  soon  to  mount  a  still  higher  point. 

A  cold  wind,  which  fortunately  blew  only  at  our 
backs,  arose,  and  changed  the  rain  into  snow  and 
hail.  The  really  great  difficulties  of  the  way 
increased  my  admiration  of  the  energy  and  per- 
severance of  Russian  soldiers.  If  not  upon  this 
road,  yet  upon  very  similar  ones,  along  which  the 
solitary  horseman  even  has  much  difficulty  to  pro- 
ceed, Diebitsch,  fighting  both  against  nature  and 
valiant  enemies,  had  courageously  cconducted    a 
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whole  army,  with  horses  and  artillery,  inspired  by 
the  confidence  of  his  Emperor.  To  whoever 
knows  the  Balcan  from  personal  inspection.  Na- 
poleon's passage  of  the  St.  Bernard  must  appear 
less  ardaous,  although  painted  by  his  contempo- 
raries in  such  showy  colours. 

From  time  to  time  we  met  with  solitary  litde 
huts,  always  empty,  and  built  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  men  and  animals  from  any  sodde. 
storm,  cut  ofi*  as  they  are  here  from  all  human  aid. 
Too  anxious  to  complete  our  journey,  we  made 
no  use  of  these  places  of  refuge,  but  bade  defiance 
to  wind  and  weather. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1833 — abont  ten 
o'clock  before  noon,  consequentiy  after  having 
continued  twenty-four  hours  ascending,  we  at- 
tained the  highest  summit  of  the  Balcan.  The 
view  from  hence  presents  innumerable  moun- 
tain peaks,  some  covered  with  snow,  and  others 
with  a  dark-green  verdure.  On  the  north  is 
observed  the  gradual  declension  of  the  country 
towards  the  Danube,  whilst,  on  the  south,  a 
plain   spreads    covered   with    small   towns   and 
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villages,  which  from  their  great  distance^  re- 
semble little  heaps  of  stones,  collected  together 
by  children.  Still  further  south,  the  plain  is  bor- 
dered by  another  mountain  chain,  running  south- 
east, which  is  also  a  branch  of  the  Balcan.  One 
stands  upon  this  mountain-peak  as  upon  an  island 
surrounded  by  towering  petrified  gigantic  waves. 
We  now  precipitately  descended  a  road  which, 
from  the  dispersed  blocks  of  rock,  took  a  zig- 
zag direction. — I  was  the  last  of  our  small  ca- 
ravan; the  Turks  riding  in  advance,  in  their 
extraordinary  costume,  and  who  now  disappeared 
behind  a  rock  and  then  again  came  into  sight, 
afforded  a  highly  romantic  picture ;  for  the  East 
to  me,  as  it  may  probably  be  also  to  other  north 
countrymen,  was  a  sort  of  fantastic  tale  from  the 
Arabian  Nights.  The  road  had  become  slippery 
owing  to  the  rain  and  snow;  but  our  horses  never 
once  made  a  false  step,  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able,  as  they  were  shod  with  plates  of  iron  having 
only  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  not  as  with  yis 
with  horse-shoes  presenting  a  point  of  resistance. 
Wherever,  from  the  declivity   and   slipperyness 
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of  the  pathy  there  was  no  sure  footing,  our 
caations  animals  slid  forward  for  twenty  or  thirty 
paces  gently  without  danger.  A  small  caravan  of 
five  horses,  which  we  met  belonging  to  a  Frank, 
closely  enveloped  in  his  mantle,  had  to  contend 
most  laboriously  with  the  steepness  of  the  road 
and  the  boisterous  storm. 

After  our  horses  had  trotted  and  slid  along 
for  the  space  of  a  couple  of  hours,  we  arrived  on 
the  first  elevated  table-land  to  the  south  of  the 
Balcan.      Here  the  province  of  Rumili  c^n- 
mences,  the  capital  of  which  is  Constantinople. 
In  the  first  village,  Shipka,  they  made  difficulties 
in  receiving  us,  from  what  cause  I  do  not  exactly 
know,  as  our  reception  throughout  Turkey  had 
been  hitherto  most  hospitable.  From  the  animated 
conversation  of  our  Tatar  with  two  obstinate 
Turks,  armed  to  the  very  teeth,  I  thought  I  could 
make  out  by  the  little  that  I  understood  of  the 
language,  that  excuses  were  seemingly  proffered 
for  the  want  of  a  chan  in  the  village,  which  struck 
me  to  be  singular,  as  it  appeared  both  extensive 
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and  opulent.  In  order  to  avoid  useless  dispute — 
though  in  the  end  cur  firman  would  necessarily 
have  opened  the  door  to  us — we  watered  our 
horses  at  a  fountain,  and  then  trotted  on  again  to 
Casanliky  a  tolerable  town,  where  we  expected  to 
find  good  accommodation  and  fresh  horses,  and 
which  we  reached  towards  evening. 

A  large  and  very  convenient  chan  hospitably 

received  us.     Such  a  chan  generally  consists  of  a 

quadrangle  of  buildings,  in  the  middle  of  which 

is  a  court.      At  one  side  is  the  entrance,  an 

arched  gateway;  contiguous  to  this  a  coffee-house 

is  erected,   in  the  front  of  which,  opposite  the 

court,  there  is  a  row  of  raised  benches  which  in 

fine  weather  are  covered  with  cushions,  and  serve 

as  a  place  of   repose  for    coffee-drinkers.     In 

front  of  the  second  side  of  the  building — through- 

outits  whole  length-  -there  is  a  covered  colonnade, 

which  contains  six  or  eight  small  rooms  separated 

from  each  other,  and  the  doors  of  which  all  open 

into  the  corridor.      Each  of  these  apartments 

destined  for  travellers  has  a  stove,  and  along  the 

walls  low  sofas,  upon  which  the  night  may  be 
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passed  very  agreeably;  the  two  remaining  sides 
of  the  chan  are  used  as  stables  for  horses;  the 
baggage  of  travellers  remains  all  night  in  the 
corridor  opposite  the  apartments,  in  perfect  secu- 
rity, for  there  is  not  the  least  fear  of  losing  the 
smallest  trifle. 

Upon  requesting  cattle  here,  to  resume  our 
journey,  we  learnt  that  the  Russian  ambassador 
had  just  arrived  from  Constantinople,  and  had 
ordered  forty  horses  for  himself  and  his  suite,  so 
that  we  found  we  must  wait  patiently  till  morning 
before  they  would  be  able  to  supply  us.  Our 
journey  demanded  expedition,  and  therefore  this 
delay  was  disagreeable;  but  for  my  part — although 
I  did  not  express  it — I  was  not  unwilling  to  rest 
some  hours,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  Balcan 
journey.  We  took  advantage  of  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  our  respects  to  M.  de  Butenief,  and 
found  on  our  return  to  the  chan  a  dozen  bottles  of 
the  finest  otto  of  roses,  which  is  made  here  of 
the  first  quality,  whence  it  it  circulated  through** 
out  [the  whole  of  Turkey,  and  which  the  Bey  of 
Casanlik  had  sent  us  as  a  present.    We  sou^t 
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oar  conches,  and  soon  falling  asleep,  an  agreeable 
dream  bore  me  back  to  my  distant  home.     Aroand 
me  flitted  past,  in  a  splendid  saloon,  numerous 
dancing  couples,  celebrating  the  eve  of  St.  Sil- 
vester: midnight  approached,  and  the  corks  of  the 
champagne  bottles  flew  around.      All  hailed  in 
exuberant  joy  the  new  year,  with  its  yet  con- 
cealed pleasures  and  pains. — It  was  towards  mid- 
night that  I  was  awakened,  but  not  by  rejoicing 
friends.     The  new  year  I  found  had  rushed  for- 
ward, here,  upon  the  wings   of  a  tempestuous 
storm,  heedless  of  doors  and  windows.    It  seemed 
as  if  Turkey  was  about  to  be  swept  from  the  face 
of  the  universe.     The  wind  extinguished  the  half- 
exhausted  fire  in  the  stove,  and  filled  the  room 
with  smoke.     Our  whole  cavalcade  was  aroused 
and  collected  together.     Hassan,  the  Tatar,  re- 
peated his  ''Allah  kerim!"  and  referred  us  to 
the  spectral  figures  which  we  had  observed  the 
preceding  night  in  the  valley,  indicating,  that  that 
point  of  the  Balcan  was  an  accursed  place,  some- 
thing like  the  Blocksberg  of  the  Freischutzs — ''It 
is  true/'  said  he,  "  Allah  reigns  above,  but  besides 
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him,  there  is  another  who  has  brewed  this  storm, 
and  sent  it  forth  upon  the  land !" — having  con- 
cluded his  speech,  with  his  usual  ''Allah kerimT 
he  resumed  his  slumber,  and  we  speedily  followed 
the  example.  A  cheerful  morning  succeeded  to 
this  boisterous  night,  and  with  the  first  dawn,  we 
mounted  fresh  horses,  and  resumed  our  journey. 
In  four  hours,  we  changed  horses  again,  at  the 
little  town,  Eski  Zagra.  This  was  the  smallest 
posting  place  on  the  whole  route. 

Since  we  had  arrived  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Balcan,  the  climate  had  suddenly  changed.  A 
warmer  air  surrounded  us.  The  whole  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  from  the  southern  declivities  of  the 
Haemus,  lies  in  a  delightful  climate,  which  can 
display  all  the  charms  of  the  tropics  as  well  as 
the  vigour  of  the  higher  latitudes,  without  suf- 
fering their  disagreeable  effects.  A  renovating 
healthy  breeze,  unencumbered  by  miasma,  eddies 
over  this  favoured  land.  Let  not  the  plague  he 
objected) — ^it  has  here  no  permanent  dwelling, 
for  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  country  itself,  but  ef 
its  inhabitants,  that  this  disease  still  rages  ofi 
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the  shores  of  the  Bosphoras.  Even  already  in 
January,  spring  sends  forth  its  harbingers  in  some 
fine  days,  which,  however,  are  again  chased  away 
by  a  harsh  north  wind,  until,  in  February,  she 
makes  her  entry  in  perfect  splendour.  In  the 
Tillage  of  Tschilimatif,  where  we  arrived  at 
noon,  we  took  our  dinner  in  front  of  the  door 
of  the  coffee-house,  beneath  the  warm  sun ;  and, 
stretched  at  our  ease  upon  a  spread  carpet,  greatly 
enjoyed  it. 

We  again  reached  the  mountains  towards  even- 
ing, by  an  excellent  road,  after  traversing  a  plea- 
sant plain.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night ; 
and  the  ride  along  the  mountain  road,  beside  the 
torrent — ^which,  rushing  through  the  ravine,  put  a 
number  of  mills  in  motion — ^was  quite  romantic. 
Further  on,  we  turned  aside  from  this  ravine,  and 
g^t  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  hills.  Midnight 
was  cold,  and  we  longed  for  something  to  warm 
and  comfort  us.  It  was  not  to  be  hoped  that  we 
should  reach  any  village  before  morning.  We 
were,  therefore,  quite  rejoiced  to  meet  on  the 
summit  of  a  height,  with  a  Derwend  or  watch- 

VOL»  I.  R 
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house,  a  curioas  building  enough,  in  which,  after . 
a  careful  search,  I  could  not  find  the  least  traee 
of  a  nail,  it  consisting  wholly  of  trunks  of  trees, 
neatly  fitted  together.  The  ground  floor  formed 
the  stable :  a  ladder  took  us  up  to  a  balcony,  com- 
posed of  branches  of  timber,  whence  a  door  led 
to  the  upper  story.  This  consisted  of  a  square 
space,  in  one  comer  of  which  was  a  small  fire- 
place. The  floor,  also  formed  of  rough  timbers, 
was  covered  with  a  rush  mat.  A  carpet,  nea^ 
the  fire-place,  was  the  only  kind  of  couch  visible. 
The  occupiers  of  this  little  dwelling  were  two 
Turkish  soldiers,  of  the  irregular  troops  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Russian  Mountain-cossacks,  who 
are  placed  here  to  protect  travellers  in  case  of 
the  attack  of  robbers,  and  relieved  every  month. 
There  are  several  of  these  Derwends  strewed 
about  the  mountains,  although  we  fell  in  with 
this  one  only.  The  two  soldiers  respectfully 
invited  us  to  drink  a  cup  of  ''  Kahfeh,"  and  it 
may  readily  be  supposed  that  we  did  not  decline 
he  ofier.  I  return,  we  were  almost  literally 
obliged  to  force  a  few  piastres  upon  them. — ^Thus 
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somewhat  reinvigorated,   in  about  half  an  hour 
we  proceeded  onward. 

Towards  morning,  we  gradually  descended  from 
the  heights,  and  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  beauti- 
ful valley,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  broad, 
which  was  agreeably  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs. 
A  narrow  stream,  rolling  over  pebbles,  serpentined 
through  it;  and  as  the  path  ran  in  a  straight  line, 
we  crossed  this  rivulet  no  less  than  eight  times 
during  the  day.  The  road  was  'not  very  lively : 
we  met  only  two  Tatars,  who  came  as  couriers 
from  Constantinople;  and  a  party  of  Turks,  (to 
judge  from  their  clothing,  equipment,  arms,  &c. 
persons  of  consequence,)  who  were  coursing 
with  several  couple  of  beautiful  greyhounds,  which 
appeared  to  me  less  adapted  to  this  broken  coun- 
try than  to  a  plain.  Turkey  is  rich  in  such  game 
as  stags,  deer,  hares,  and  wild  boars;  and  its 
superfluity  herein  is  the  greater,  owing  to  the 
Turks  being  too  fond  of  their  comforts  to  pursue 
the  chase  with  energy  and  enthusiam. 

Although  we  rode  the  whole  day  through  a 
country  admirably  suited  for  cultivation,  we  yet 
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met  with  bat  two  villages,  Tschirpon  and  Ismar- 
han.  The  weather  continued  fine ;  and  the  bright 
moonshine  determined  us  to  hasten  on,  and  not  in 
this  instance  to  dedicate  even  the  night  to  repose. 

Towards  midnight  we  quitted  the  valley,  and 
our  road  lay  on  the  side  of  the  broad  Maritza, 
which  flows  through  an  extensive  plain.  This 
considerable  river  is  the  Hebms  of  the  ancients. 
It  poors  down  from  the  Balcan,  and  receiving 
near  Adrianople  the  Arda,  and  the  Tundsia,  (the 
Harpesns  and  Tonsus  of  old)  is  hereby  ren- 
dered navigable  from  that  city  downwards,  empty- 
ing itself  into  the  Bay  of  Enos,  in  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora. The  basin  of  the  Maritza  presents,  among 
bat  few  places  in  Turkey,  an  instance  of  miasmatic 
air  springing  from  the  marshy  ground;  yet  the 
soil  produces  one  of  the  main  articles  of  com- 
merce— namely  rice — in  the  greatest  profusion. 

The  mountains  remained  for  a  while  longer  oar 
companions.  The  view  of  the  vale,  delicately 
developed  by  the  moonlight,  and  the  conversation 
of  a  travelling  companion  who  had  already  resided 
a  long  time  in  the  east,  made  the  interval  glide 
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by  rapidly.  Our  Tartar  in  the  van,  and  the  two 
postillions,  passed  their  time  in  singing  popular 
ballads,  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  which  was, 
''Hommage  aux  Dames,"  and  the  melody  slow 
and  plaintive.  The  three  vocalists  first  sang  a 
stanza  each,  and  then  all  joined  chorus  in  a 
fourth,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen : 


The  musical  taste  displayed  in  the  popular  songs 
of  the  Russians,  Moldavians,  Wallachians,  and 
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Turks,  seemed  to  me  to  be  almost  identical.  It 
was  in  Bessarabia  that  I  heard  the  only  conside- 
rable departure  from  this  model.  A  lad  of 
fourteen,  who  was  my  galloping  coachman  through 
the  Steppes,  sang  a  song,  in  which  a  youth  is  made 
to  tease  his  mistress,  and  at  last  very  naively  to 
confess,  that,  although  he  loves  her  tenderly,  yet 
the  warmth  of  his  constitution  forbids — should  he 
wander  to  any  distance — his  engaging  inviolable 
constancy.  The  air  of  this  ditty,  as  well  as  the 
words,  are  very  lively  and  animated,  and  did  not 
in  the  least  resemble  the  general  tone  of  a  northern 
or  eastern  ballad. 

This  same  night  we  crossed  by  a  ferry  to  the 
other  bank  of  the  Maritza,  where  we  found  in  the 
village  of  Nebibtschah  fresh  horses,  and  upon  these 
we  arrived  at  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  at  Mustapha 
Pasha,  a  small  town,  where,  in  the  vestibule  of 
a  coffee-house,  we  made  "  Caif."  This  "  Caif-** 
making,  comprises  three  several  actions ;  two  of 
which — ^namely,  the  coffee-drinking,  and  tobacco- 
smoking,  I  can  practice  with  the  best  exercised 
Turks;   but,  with  regard  to  the  third  portion— 
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apon  trial  I  have  always  apprehended  the  danger 
of  falling  either  upon  my  nose  or  back.  It  con- 
sists of  settling  down  upon  the  points  of  the  toes, 
so  that  the  whole  body  rests  thereon.  If  any 
one  not  a  Turk  remain  thus  fearfully  placed  a 
few  moments,  he  will  swiftly  long  for  eman- 
cipation. It  was,  therefore,  quite  astonishing  to 
me,  how  our  old  sexagenarian  Hassan,  could  settle 
down  in  this  way  to  rest,  after  an  uninterrupted 
ride  of  twenty  miles. — German  toes  are  incapable 
of  such  heroic  exertion. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 


Sunday  in  Turkey.— Religious  Observances. — Adrianople.^ 
Its  increasing  Opulence  and  Grandeur. — Bazaar. — ^Turkish 
Ladies.— Their  Coquetry.— The  Valley  of  Bujuk-Tschek- 
media.— Noble  Character  of  the  Turk.— The  Valley  of 
Sweet  waters. — Pera. — Constantinople. 

The  little  town  of  Mustapha  Pasha  looked 
very  dull  and  empty,  as  it  was  Friday,  which  is  the 
Mussulman  sabbath,  and  the  faithful  were  conse- 
quently summoned  to  prayer.  In  the  coffee-house 
there  were  besides  ourselves  but  a  couple  of 
idlers,  such  as  in  Germany  may  be  often  found  in 
some  wine-house  situate  at  the  back  of  a  church. 
Our  Tatar,  who,  like  most  Mussulmen,  adhered 
strictly  to  the  precepts  of  his  religion,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  time  during  which  a  Moslemite 
journeyman  tailor  made  some  necessary  repairs  in 
my  travelling  equipment,  and  went  to  the  mosque. 
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Islamism  imperatively  imposes  the  five  following 
regulations.      First,  frequent  ablution;    second, 
prayer  five  times  a  day;  third,  strict  observation  of 
the  fasts  of  the  Ramazan ;   fourth,  alms  to  poor 
brethren;  and  fifthly,  to  make  once  in  the  course 
of  a  man's  life  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.     With 
respect  to  washing,  prayer,  and  almsgiving,  we 
could  bear  testimony  that  Hassan  carefully  fulfil- 
led his  duty.    At  almost  every  spring  we  came  to, 
both  before  and  after  each  meal,  did  he  lave  his 
head  and  hands.     The  prayer  Namaz  he  likewise 
never  omitted  repeating,  either  in  the  open  road, 
or  at  our  place  of  rest.     On  these  occasions,  he 
laid  his  saddle  upon  the  ground,  and  knelt  upon 
it,  turning  his  face  towards  the  Holy  Caaba  at 
Mecca.     It  is  prescribed,  that  during  the  Namaz, 
a  man  should  be  divested  of  all  temporal  thoughts, 
and  commit  no   ordinary  act,  such   as  spitting, 
moving  the  turban  to  and  fro,  &c.      The  devotee 
must  fix  his   eyes  steadfastly  either  upon   the 
ground,  or   upon  his  knees;    raising  them  only 
when  he  greets   the  angels,  &c.     All  this  did 
Hassan    observe  with  scrupulous  conscientious- 
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ness;  and,  although  much  appeared  absnrd  in  his 
pious  exercises  to  us  strangers,  yet  we  could  not 
laugh  at  the  worthy  old  fellow.  When,  during 
night,  I  rode  by  his  side,  and  the  desire  to  sleep 
drew  from  me  a  very  pardonable  yawn,  he  always 
placed  his  hand  carefully  before  my  mouth  **  that 
the  devil  might  not  jump  into  it,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  my  soul !" 

During  the  most  lovely  weather,  and  such  warm 
sunshine  indeed,  that  we  were  obliged  to  throw 
off  our  cloaks,  (nor  should  we  have  done  ill  to 
take  off  our  coats  also,  as  is  customary  at  an  Ita- 
lian table-d'hote,) — we  paced  forward  with  tolera- 
ble celerity.     From  this  last  ''Caif,''  to  Adiiano- 
pie  it  was  six  leagues  and  a  half,  the  whole  road 
being  across  an  extensive  and  well- wooded  plain, 
through  which  the  broad  Maritza  meanders  like  a 
silver  chain.     Both  right  and  left  lay   pleasant 
villages,  half  concealed  among  groves  of  trees. 
Agriculture  appeared  also  to  be  more  encouraged 
here,  owing  doubtless  to  the  excellent  soil.     We 
saw  several  farm-labourers,  who  were  each,  ac- 
cording to  the  Turkish  custom,  armed  with  pis- 
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tok  and  a  gun  even  whilst  following  the  plough; 
in  fact,  bat  few  individuals  are  to  be  found 
without  weapons  of  some  kind — ^which  adds  still 
further  dignity  to  their  majestic  figure  and  serious 
expression  of  countenance.  The  road  was 
rendered  lively  by  single  horsemen,  small  cara- 
vans of  mules,  and  four-wheeled  carts  drawn 
by  black  bufialoes — ^the  faces  of  which,  from  the 
backward  bend  of  the  horns,  have  a  curious 
grave  expression,  not  unlike  that  of  their  drivers. 
These  animals  appear  to  supplant  the  oxen.  As 
the  wheels  and  axles  of  the  carts  are  not  oiled,  a 
harsh  and  shrill  efiect  is  produced,  and  they  are 
frequently  heard  long  before  they  are  seen.  Bag- 
gie-waggons were  often  drawn  by  eight  or  ten 
bufialoes,  regulated  and  kept  in  order  by  a  single 
carman  by  means  of  one  long  pole,  armed  at  the 
extremity  with  a  point.  I  fancied  that  I  saw,  this 
forenoon,  at  some  distance,  a  large  covey  of 
partridges  in  fiight;  but  the  keener  vision  of  our 
Turk  converted  them  into  a  dark  cloud  of  locusts, 
which  shortly  afterwards  fell  upon  a  field  of  seeds 
and  devastated  it. 
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About  two  leagues  this  side  of  Adrianople,  we 
found  a  new-built  and  beautiful  chan,  which,  how- 
ever, more  resembled  a  pretty  German  villa  than 
a  Moslemite  tavern.  The  dwelling  house  had,  be- 
sides the  apartments  in  which  the  landlord  lived,  a 
very  neat  floor  above  with  an  elegant  balcony,  and 
the  green  blinds  placed  before  the  windows  con- 
tributed to  give  the  whole  a  picturesque  effect- 
situated  as  it  was,  too,  beside  a  beautiful  fountain 
in  the  midst  of  a  smiling  plain,  and  not  far  from 
the  ruins  of  an  old  mosque,  with  two  minarets. 
Two  long  buildings,  united  with  the  dwelling- 
house  by  parallel  wings,  served  as  stables.  Closer 
to  Adrianople,  winds  a  mountain  chain,  behind 
which,  and  at  a  prominent  angle,  the  large  city 
spreads  itself  with  its  cupolas  of  mosques,  and 
innumerable  multitude  of  minarets  peering  above 
the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  mountains  on  the  left 
are  covered  with  vineyards.  The  grapes  of  Adri- 
anople are  the  most  luscious  of  all  which  grow  in 
European  Turkey.  On  the  right,  lie  plantations 
of  rose  trees,  at  least  a  league  in  extent,  together 
with  other  gardens.     Oranges,  olives,  &c.  grow 
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here  in  abandance ;  and  the  whole  is  the  work  of 
the  government,  the  Turkish  government,  which 
to  a  prejudiced  European  appears  almost  incre- 
dible. There  certainly  is  evident  here — confirmed 
by  mach  that  the  traveller  sees  with  pleasure — an 
animated  progress  in  the  beneficial  and  desirable, 
which  is  the  more  praiseworthy  from  its  being 
energetically  promoted  after  so  long  a  stand-still. 
The  present  Sultan  is  a  vigorous  man,  and  per- 
haps the  greatest  monarch  who  has  ever  governed 
his  people;  he  constantly  manifests  a  resolution 
to  conquer  all  difficulties  presented  in  the  road 
of  improvement. 

We  passed  slowly  through  several  small  cara- 
vans which  met  us  coming  from  the  city ;  as  abo 
through  bodies  of  peasantry,  pedestrian  and 
otherwise,  who  were  returning  home  from  market ; 
and  at  last  arrived  in  a  pleasant  suburb,  the 
streets  of  which  were  occupied  only  on  the  left 
side  by  houses,  while  on  the  right  lay  church- 
yards, over  which  we  gained  a  view  of  large  and 
splendid  barracks.  The  churchyards  of  this 
country  produce  no  unpleasant  feeling,  with  their 
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shining  white  marble  tomb-stones,  lying  half 
concealed  beneath  dark  evergreen  cypresses  and 
variegated  flowers;  they  serve  the  Tarks  as 
places  of  promenade :  and  both  to  the  dead  and 
living  are  calculated  for  tranquil  repose.  Here 
the  Moslem  sits  at  sunset,  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
thinking  of  his  friends  beyond  the  grave,  who 
have  entered  into  the  eternal  sensuality  of  para- 
disaical gardens,  and  embraces  of  beautifal 
gazelle-eyed  maidens.  This  glittering  conception 
of  futurity,  with  which  the  Koran  presents  him, 
may  possibly  be  the  reason  why  the  Turk  looks 
tranquilly  and  fearlessly  toward  his  last  hour. 

The  suburb  that  we  traversed  is  separated  from 
Adrianople  by  a  stone  bridge,  resting  upon 
colossal  arches.  The  streets  were  busy  and  lively, 
especially  the  bazaar,  through  which  our  path 
led  us,  and  which,  with  its  numerous  booths,  forms 
no  small  division  of  the  city.  In  every  row  of 
booths  one  kind  of  merchandize  only  is  sold ;  so 
that  in  one  we  find  a  collection  of  splendid  shawls; 
in  another  pipes;  in  a  third  magnificent  arms;  in 
a  fourth  gay  riding  apparel ;  and  in  a  fifth,  the 
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infinite  varieties  of  Turkish  confectionary,  &c. 
The  manufactures  of  Adrianople  are  chiefly  en- 
grossed by  the  preparation  of  scented  so£4)s,  otto 
of  rosesy  rose-water,  &c.  for  which  the  rose 
groves  in  its  vicinity  furnish  abundant  materials ; 
also  of  saffian,  especially  costly  comfits,  made  of 
quinces,  which  are  sent  all  over  Turkey  as  a  cele- 
brated sweetmeat. 

There  was  no  deficiency  of  Turkish  ladies, 

either  in  the  booths  of  the  bazaar,  or  in  the 

streets; — which  contradicts  the  assertion  of  many 

travellers,  who  would  have  us  believe  that  in  the 

East  the  fair  sex  are  kept  under  lock  and  key. 

It   is  true,  indeed,  that  one  sees  but   little  of 

these  daughters  of  Eve.     A  sort  of  shapeless 

mantle  with  a  long  downward-hanging  collar — 

called  feredsch — of  a  thin  dark-green  woollen 

stufi*,  conceals  their  figures :  and  a  white  muslin 

veil  obscures  every  feature  but  the  eyes  and  nose. 

Yet  often  afterwards,  in  Constantinople,  when  I 

looked  inquisitively  at  a  female  Turk,  was  the 

envious  veil  dexterously  jerked  aside,  exhibiting  a 

splendid  countenance !    The  Turkish  lady  coquets 
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as  agreeably  with  this  bit  of  muslin  as  an  Italian 
signora  with  her  fan.  Woman,  in  fact,  is  womsm, 
whether  in  the  east  or  west,  in  the  north  or  soath. 
Intrigues,  if  a  person  be  prudent,  and  silent— 
which  is  absolutely  necessary — are  not  uncommoa 
at  Constantinople.  The  Turkish  female  makes 
her  amoroso  happy  as  much  from  constitution  as 
the  Italian.  But  enough  of  this!  I  have  said 
one  must  not  be  loquacious.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  more,  let  him  make  the  little  trip  to  Con- 
stantinople, get  experience  for  himself,  and  be 
discreet. 

Inclining  on  the  left  from  the  bazaar,  we 
reached  the  chan;  and  whilst  our  dinner  was 
preparing,  I  took  a  walk  to  the  mosque  built  by 
Sultan  Selim,  and  named  after  him ;  which,  with 
its  four  high  minarets,  forms  a  worthy  companion 
to  its  two  sisters,  the  Aja  Sophia  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  colossal  Mosque  at  Brussa  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  exterior  of  this  Turkish 
temple,  the  cupola  whereof  is  four  yards  higher 
than  that  of  St.  Sophia,  fixes  the  regard  of  the 
observer  by  its  noble  proportions.      Above  the 
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entrance  is  inscribed  the  simple  sentence,  ''  God 
is  the  light  of  heaven  and  of  earth."  Its  inside 
I  could  not  view;  it  was  only  snbseqaently  at 
Constantinople,  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  interior  of  a  mosque. 

In  the  chan  I  found  on  my  return  both  dinner 
and  horses  ready ;  and  the  sun  was  setting  when 
we  recommenced  our  journey.  We  rode  at  least 
for  a  league  through  the  city;  and  opposite  the 
gate  found  a  road  paved  with  large  square 
stones,  which  Hadrian  (the  supposed  founder  of 
Adrianople)  is  said  to  have  laid  down.  I 
will  neither  deny  nor  affirm  the  truth  of  this 
being  a  classical  relic ;  but  it  is  known  for  certain 
that  the  Sultan  Selim  the  Second,  in  the  year 
1568,  found  the  remains  of  an  old  road  here,  and 
from  them  re-constructed  a  new  one,  which  also  is 
now  worn  out,  and  often  broken  up  for  the  space 
of  ten  or  twenty  feet.  This  evil,  and  the  sudden 
approach  of  darkness,  induced  our  postillions  to 
light  their  variegated  oiled-paper  lanterns,  which 
being  peculiarly  made,  can  be  flattened  together 
or  extended,  according  to  convenience  of  carriage. 

VOL.  I.  s 
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A  coaple  of  long  sticks,  cat  from  a  tree,  are  used 
wherewith  to  hold  them  apart.     After  we  had 
been  thns  lighted  on  for  the  space  of  an  hour 
along  this  neck-breaking  road   (which  has  smce 
been  transformed  into  a  chanss^e,  then  projected), 
the  Dschardschi  felt  induced  to  seek  a  nearer 
and  more  convenient  path  across  the  country, 
and  struck  off  to  the  left  from  the   rut-worn 
imperial  road.     Had  our  guides  been  Christians, 
they  would  have  adhered  carefully  to  the  bibl^ 
and  the  right-hdJiA  way,  which  conducts  to  good— 
the  left  leading  to    '^  howling  and  gnashing  ai 
teeth,"  as  was  verified  in  this  instance  by  a  stom 
which  passed  howling  over  the  country,  and  quiet 
ly  extinguished  our  lanterns.     With  these    va- 
nished our  last  hopes  of  speedy  extraction.    We 
nevertheless   galloped  throughout  the  dark  night, 
in  the    very  teeth   of  the  tempest,,  over   moor 
and  mound,  until  stopped  by  a  river — which  whe- 
ther it  was  the  Arda  or  the  Tundsia,  I  cojM 
not  learn;     it   flows,    however,   into    the  Ma- 
ritza. — Here  we  might  exclaim,  "  thus  far  and 
no  farther !"    The  postillions  had  erred.     With 
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ears  applied  to  the  ground,  they  listened  for  the 
barking  of  dogs  at  some  adjacent  village;  but  all 
was  still,  save  the  fearfnl  night-song  of  the  un- 
remitting storm.  We  now  held  a  consultation,  and 
resolved  to  send  one  of  our  postillions  across  the 
river,  to  ford  it  as  he  could,  ride  or  swim,  whilst 
we  posted  ourselves  behind  a  small  earthen  wall, 
(which  scantily  protected  us  from  the  raging 
tempest,)  and  there  awaited  the  result  of  his  expe- 
dition. On  the  horizon  was  observed  the  re- 
flection of  several  fires,  but  they  were  innocuous 
conflagrations.  On  the  preceding  night,  indeed, 
we  had  already  seen  sundry  caravans  of  travellers 
resting  around  huge  fires  in  the  open  country — 
no  uninteresting  object  for  a  painter.  The  sky, 
traversed  by  heavy  masses  of  cloud,  had  admitted 
bat  occasional  glimpses  of  the  moon,  which 
rendered  still  more  visible,  groups  of  reposing 
camels  or  bufialoes,  white-covered  cars,  heaped- 
np  bales  of  merchandise,  and  armed  Moslems 
smoking  their  pipes  and  squatting  around  the 
friendly  blaze  which  glared  wildly  upon  the  whole 
scene; — a  splashing  fountain,  and  the  wind  sigh- 

s2 
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ing  among  the  tops  of  the  trees,  being  the  only 
audible  sounds  amid  the  stillness  of  night.  Our 
painters,  who  go  so  often  to  Italy,  should  occa- 
sionally take  a  trip  to  the  East:  they  would  be 
sure  to  return  loaded  with  interesting  sketches. 
At  least  such  groups  of  Turks  as  the  artist  may 
easily  witness  in  reality,  cannot  fail  to  be  equally 
picturesque  with  the  multitude  of  tawdry  Italian 
bandits  which  are  hawked  about  at  almost  all 
picture-marts,  and  are  generally  the  offspring^ 
fancy  rather  than  of  actual  observation. 

The  cloaks  wherein  we  had  enveloped  our- 
selves did  not  long  protect  us  from  the  severity 
of  the  night  air.  We  could  find  no  wood,  for 
neither  a  tree  nor  a  shrub  was  to  be  seen  through- 
out the  extensive  plain :  nothing  but  dry  rushy 
grass.  We  collected  a  heap  of  this,  and  with 
great  difficulty  set  fire  to  it ;  the  blaze,  however, 
lasted  but  a  short  time.  In  addition,  I  had  lost 
my  pipe  whilst  riding  on  the  rugged  road,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  stifle  my  ill-humour  in  the 
fumes  of  the  Indian  weed. 

To  make  some  compensation  for  the  deficiency 
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of  every  comfort,  by  presenting  us  at  least  witli  a 
novel  spectacle,  oar  Tatar  lighted  ap  the  ancut 
dry  grass,  and  the  flame  flew  like  a  stream  of 
liquid  fire,  for  a  space  of  at  least  a  hundred  feet, 
over  the  surface  of  the  land.  It  kept  spreading 
indeed  far  and  wide,  as  if  it  wished  to  envelope 
the  scene  with  a  ring  of  fire.  It  was  a  singular 
and  a  beautiful  sight. 

In  about  three  hours  our  envoy  returned  with 
intelligence  that  he  had  found  a  village,  and  we 
then  swam  across  the  river,  and  arrived  at  an 
asylum  in  a  peasant's  cottage,  where  a  stove  fire 
and  a  rush  mat  for  a  couch  awaited  us.  When 
we  learnt  that  it  would  take  four  hours  to  attain 
the  desired  stage,  by  means  of  cross  roads,  (I 
believe  it  was  called  Narisa),  we  resolved  to 
remain  in  this  hut  until  the  morning,  that  we 
might  avoid  committing  further  mistakes,  or  meet' 
ing  with  embarrassments  by  being  benighted. 

On  the  following  day  we  passed  through  Eski- 
Baba,  Lul6-Burgas,  and  Tschorlu,  |of  which 
towns  the  second  is  celebrated  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  red   clay  pipe-bowls,   called  in  Turkish 
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**  LuI6."  At  Tschorluy  the  ancient  Byzantine 
Thriios,  only  a  few  ruins  are  left  to  attest  its  for- 
mer celebrity,  together  with  certain  cnrioas  caTes 
which  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  adjacent 
rocks. 

Owing  to  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  being 
particularly  wearied  on  the  previous  night,  I  fell 
into  a  sound  sleep  upon  the  back  of  my  slow- 
trotting  steed,  and  might  probably  have  continued 
dreaming  of  "  sweet  home,"  now  far  distant,  had 
I  not  been  awakened  by  a  loud  rushing  noise ; 
and,  rubbing  my  eyes,  I  perceived  before  me  the 
giant  billows  of  the  Marmorean  sea — the  golden 
beams  of  the  setting  sun  being  reflected  upon  the 
summit  of  the  opposite  mountains  in  Asia. 

There  is  an  indescribable  emotion  whereby  one 
is  overpowered  on  the  first  view  of  another  quarter 
of  the  globe,  particularly  when  that  quarter  is 
scriptural  Asia.  The  most  sacred  recollections 
of  childhood  throng  in  pious  harmony  upon  one's 
mind.  What  the  boy  has  read,  in  the  sacred 
volume,  of  the  benevolent  Saviour  and  his  disci- 
ples, is  realised  to  the  heart  of  the  man,  when  he 
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beholds  that  land  in  which  his  Creator  sojourned: 
words  fail  to  describe  my  sensations,  but  the 
sympathising  reader  may  in  fancy  place  himself 
in  a  similar  situation.  Upon  me  those  moments 
remain  indelibly  impressed. 

It  became  gradually  darker;  a  few  fishing- 
boatSy  with  swelling  white  sails,  like  swans, 
skimmed  across  the  water,  gilded  by  the  rays  of 
the  declining  luminary.  Opposite,  from  a  high 
neck  of  land  extending  far  into  the  sea,  glim- 
mering lights  greeted  our  eyes,  piercing  the 
darkness  around.  They  came  from  the  city  of 
Silivria,  the  ancient  Selymbria,  formerly  so  re- 
nowned at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Greek  Em- 
pire. The  ruins  of  the  magnificent  palace  which 
was  built  here  by  the  Emperor,  John  Kantaku- 
zenos,  still  decorate  the  rocks  which  project  into 
the  sea,  and  are  now  inhabited  by  trafficking 
Greeks. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  horses,  we  were  obliged 
to  wait  here  till  morning,  which  dawned  amidst 
threatening  clouds,  as  we  resumed  our  journey; 
and  in  a  couple  of  hours  afterwards,  we  reached 
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a  village  of  Greek  fishennen.  The  hamlet  itself, 
with  its  castle,  built  by  the  Genoese  upon  lofty 
rocks  rising  far  out  of  the  sea,  forms  a  pleasing 
and  picturesque  object.  We  refreshed  ourselves 
with  some  hot  Mocha  in  a  coffee-house,  which 
we  found  thronged  with  lounging  Greeks.  Our 
way  led  us  along  the  beach,  at  this  part  almost 
flat,  and  interspersed  with  jutting  picturesque 
points  of  rock.  On  the  left,  rise  hills  of  moderate 
height,  well  cultivated,  and  sprinkled  with  clean- 
looking  villages,  half  hidden  amid  pretty  planta- 
tions. The  road  was  rendered  lively  by  groups 
of  Turks  and  Greeks,  who  politely  saluted  us  as 
they  passed ; — owing,  however,  to  the  continued 
rain,  they  were  all  covered  with  red  or  black 
woollen  cloaks,  having  a  hood  drawn  over  the  head. 
This  whole  covering  is  waterproof. 

The  methods  of  Turkish  salutation  are  various ; 
to  the  Christian,  the  Mussulman  says  ^'Akhibetin 
Oerola !"  (May  your  end  be  happy !)  whilst  to  each 
other  they  say,  "Selam  Aleikum!"  (Peace  be 
with  you !) 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  villages  situate  on 
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this  shore  of  the  Marmorean  sea  are  inhabited 
by  Greeks,  who  pursae  their  traffic,  in  small 
sailing  boats,  upon  the  sea.  Despite  the  gloomy 
and  unfriendly  weather,  which  obscured  from  our 
Tiew  many  beaaliful  prospects,  we  were  delighted 
with  the  scenery  of  the  charming  valley  of  Bu- 
juk-Tschekmedsche.  At  this  point,  an  oblong 
basin  is  presented,  abont  ten  miles  long  and  seven 
or  eight  miles  broad,  narrowing,  however,  towards 
the  sea,  and  connected  therewith  by  a  small  gut 
or  canal.  Three  little  islands — long  and  narrow — 
add  another  feature  to  the  scene.  From  the 
shore  on  the  side  where  we  were,  four  magni- 
ficent and  stupendous  stone  bridges  are  thrown 
over  to  these  islands,  producing  the  most  impo- 
sing effect  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw — ^much  finer  in 
my  opinion  than  that  of  the  celebrated  bridges  of 
Dresden  and  Prague.  Sultan  Soliman  began — 
as  an  inscription  states — the  building  of  these  in 
the  year  1593,  and  Selim  completed  them  when 
he  restored  the  road  from  Adrianople  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

On  the  line  of  road  towards  the  former  place, 
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close  to  the  canal,  lies  the  village  of  Alikratia, 
and  on  the  other  side  that  of  Bujuk-Tschek- 
medsche — two  very  charming  hamlets,  whose  red 
houses  and  pointed  minarets  are  visible  between 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  surrounding  trees.  The 
creek  with  its  verdant  shores,  at  a  short  distance 
towards  both  east  and  west,  is  encompassed  by 
high,  and  towards  the  north,  by  low  mountains. 
It  is  a  charming  valley,  rendered  still  more  inte- 
resting by  the  prospect  over  the  open  sea. 

With  the  cold  rain  that  came  from  the  north, 
snow  was  now  blended:  a  circumstance  which  soon 
seriously  embittered  the  pleasure  of  our  journey, 
and  in  a  few  hours  drove  us  again  into  a  shelter- 
ing chan,  Kutschuk-Tschekmedsche.  As  evening 
approached,  the  mingled  rain  and  snow  descended 
heavily,  but  notwithstanding  this,  we  were  obliged 
again  to  break  up.  Meantime,  night  spread 
around  her  sable  mantle,  which,  even  had  the 
rain  and  snow  not  already  blinded  us,  would  have 
rendered  every  object  invisible;  the  roads  too 
became  bad,  and  our  horses  with  difficulty  made 
their  way  onward.     I  had  remained  somewhat  in 
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the  rear,  and  observed  on  one  side  a  path  raised  a 
little,  on  whichi  hoped  to  find  more  solid  footing. 
After  much  trouble  my  horse  gained  the  ascent,  but 
scarcely  had  he  advanced  twenty  steps  before  he  fell 
down  the  steep  side  of  the  narrow  path.  There  I 
lay  in  the  mud,  my  left  leg  under  the  body  of 
my  steed,  who  had  no  power  to  raise  himself. 
I  shouted  with  all  my  might  to  my  companions 
a-head,  but  the  storm  drowned  my  voice.  At  least 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  I  compelled  t  f  pass  in 
this  unpleasant  condition ;  when  no  doubt,  having 
been  missed  from  among  the  caravan,  the  Tatar 
dispatched  in  search  found  me  in  a  doleful  plight. 
With  his  assistance,  I  and  my  horse  succeeded  in 
getting  once  more  upon  our  legs. 

The  reader,  seated  perhaps  in  a  comfortable 
study  by  the  fire-side,  may  smile  at  this  woeful 
narrative :  yet  I  scarcely  think  I  err  in  presuming 
that,  if  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  he  would 
have  been  equally  chagrined  and  dispirited. 

I  will  here  mention  an  incident,  which  to  this 
moment  I  regret  to  have  occasioned ,  but  which 
exhibits  a  proof  of  the  noble  character  of  a  Turk. 
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I  was  so  annoyed  by  the  above-mentioned  acci- 
dent, that  when  Hassan  extricated  me,  which  no 
doubt  he  did  as  gently  as  possible,  I  in  my  impa- 
tience, almost  as  if  he  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
misadventure,  struck  him.  On  finding  himself 
in  his  Mussulman  pride,  thus  treated  by  a  giaour, 
he  instinctively  half  drew  his  scimitar  from  its 
sheath — then  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he 
said:  '^  I  have  undertaken  to  protect  you  on  your 
journey — I  have  concluded  a  friendship  with  you 
when  we  smoked  together  out  of  the  same  pipe;— 
I  will  strive  to  forget  that  you  have  insulted  mef 
And  from  that  moment  he  was  again  the  same 
kind  travelling  companion  as  before.  I  do  most 
sincerely  confess  that  I  have  often  reproached 
myself  for  my  behaviour  towards  that  worthy  old 
man. 

At  length  we  reached  a  village  called  Floria; 
and  as  the  rain  still  poured  down  in  a  deluge,  we 
first  led  our  horses  under  a  shed,  and  then  sought 
refuge  ourselves  in  a  cofiee-house,  where  Hassan 
with  his  scimitar  scraped  the  mud  from  off*  my 
cloak,  and  assisted  me  to  a  corner  of  the  chim- 
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ney-fire.  To  get  thoroughly  dry  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  was  impossible,  as  I  was  completely 
drenched — cloak,  pelisse,  great  coat,  &c.  Had 
I  in  such  a  state  even  tumbled  into  the  flames, 
I  should  most  assuredly  have  escaped  unscathed. 

During  the  time  that  we  rested  here,  which 
was  until  sunrise,  both  for  the  sake  of  ourselves 
and  horses,  the  latter  not  being  to  be  changed 
fromSilivria  to  Constantinople  (about  fifty  miles)^ 
a  frost  set  in,  and  the  rain-drops  were  converted 
into  icicles.  We  now  got  on  a  regular  road,  but 
so  badly  paved  with  pointed  sharp  stones,  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  proceed  without  risking 
the  breaking  our  horses'  legs,  and  we  were  there- 
fore forced  to  use  the  summer-road  on  the  side. 

The  falling  snow  prevented  our  seeing  any  thing 
of  Constantinople  as  we  advanced.  Even  our 
postillions — now  not  Mussulmen,  but  Jews — who 
had  frequently  travelled  this  road  to  the  city, 
could  scarcely  weather  it.  We  gave  up  the  idea 
of  riding  through  the  capital,  and  taking  boat  at 
the  port  for  Pera,  as  the  packing  and  unpacking 
of  our  things  would  have  cost  us  double  labour. 
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and  the  passage  across^  daring  such  weather,  in 
small  shallow  boats,  woald  have  been  decidedly 
dangerous.  We  therefore  arranged  to  ride  round 
the  ''  Valley  of  Sweet  Waters,"  and  the  '*  Point 
of  the  Golden  Horn" — the  harbour — and  thus 
proceed  direct  to  Pera. 

After  looking  out  for  it  some  time,  we  at  length 
arrived  at  the  huge  Turkish  cemetery  that  lies 
before  the  great  suburb  Stamboul.  This  is  an 
immense  gloomy  cypress  grove,  filled  with  innu- 
merable monuments,  and  consecrated  by  a  mosque. 
No  living  soul  was  visible  within  this  vast  enclo- 
sure: not  a  sound  was  audible,  save  the  hoofs  of 
our  horses  which  resounded  on  the  paved  road, 
and  the  rustling  of  the  storm  through  the  branches 
of  the  cypress  trees. 

My  spirits,  which  had  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  the  scene,  became  more  cheerful  as  we  entered 
the  gates  of  the  Ejub.  Some  regular  troops  were 
on  guard  here,  but  no  troublesome  questions  were 
asked  concerning  the  passport,  no  searching  of 
our  trunks  was  to  be  undergone,  as  necessary  in 
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more   civilized,  and  in  this  respect  often  more 
uncivil  countries. 

Ejub  is  celebrated  for  its  mosque,  wherein, 
according  to  old  custom,  the  Sultan,  upon  coming 
to  the  throne,  is  girded  with  the  sword  of  Maho- 
met. On  this  occasion — ^no  regular  coronation  ever 
taking  place — the  Grand  Vizier,  as  representative 
of  the  people,  kisses  in  allegiance  the  foot  of  the 
sovereign.  It  is  singular,  that  this  species  of 
homage  is  only  exacted  by  two  potentates,  who 
are  most  oppositely  placed  to  each  other — 
namely,  the  Sultan  and  the  Pope. 

From  hence  we  proceeded  to  the  **  Valley  of 
Sweet  Waters"  (Kiagid-kane),  which,  however, 
now  presented  a  gloomy  aspect  very  little  corro- 
borative of  its  romantic  name.  In  spring  no  such 
anomaly  exists ;  for  then,  with  its  elegant  imperial 
kiosk,  and  [beautiful  murmuring  stream  winding 
through  luxuriantly  verdant  meadows,  and  shady 
walks, — the  whole  shut  in  by  gentle,  swelling, 
green  hills, — it  certainly  appears  a  perfect  pa- 
radise. 

After  wandering  about  for  a  considerable  time. 
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we  discovered  a  path  which  led  through  the 
valley  ap  the  height  of  Pera.  Then,  passing 
several  kiosks,  we  arrived  at  the  grand  barracks^ 
occupied  by  a  corps  of  infantry ; — a  magnificent 
building,  in  which  is  also  a  beautiful  mosque. 
Before  the  gates,  the  soldiers  were  amusing  them- 
selves by  throwing  snow-balls  at  each  other,  a 
diversion  which  this  climate  very  rarely — perhaps 
on  an  average  but  once  in  ten  years — afibrds. 
To  our  left  lay  the  Christian  burial  ground,  the 
fashionable  promenade  of  Pera,  where  among  the 
tomb-stones  ladies  are  quizzed  and  ogled  by  their 
gallants — as  in  Paris  and  Berlin; — and  where  at 
the  brink  of  the  grave  it  may  be  thus  said,  the 
most  tender  liaisons  are  formed.     • 

We  now  attained  the  **  long  street,"  which  is 
the  principal  one  of  Pera.  Numbers  of  the  fair 
sex,  both  beautiful  and  plain,  were  seated  at  the 
windows  and  balconies,  giving  free  play  to  their 
curiosity.  Every  body  was  in  full  dress,  it  being 
Monday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  1833,  old 
style,  and  accordingly  the  Christmas  of  theGreekSi 
(or  the  sixth  of  January,  1834,  new  style)  and  the 
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twelftk'daY  of  the  Western  Christians^  who  here 
are  with  very  few  exceptions  of  the  Catholic  per- 
suasion. We  alighted  at  the  Hotel  d'Europe, 
and  were  received  by  the  Italian  landlord.  Signer 
Tolomei,  into  his  elegant  domicile. 

All  our  fatigues  were  forgotten  in  the  certainty 
of  being  at  length  in  splendid  Constantinople. 
Delightedly  I  looked  out  from  my  window:  alas  ! 
they  were  carrying  down  the  street,  towards  the 
hospital,  a  patient  just  stricken  with  the  plague! 


END    OF    VOLUME    I. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


The  Bosphorus.— Magnificent  Scenery.— Leander's  Tower.— 
The  Tradition  of  the  Maiden's  Tower.— The  Emirs.— Scu- 
tari.—Military  Uniform.— Buigiirla.—The  Burial  Ground.— 
Efdtaphs. 

Thbrb  is  a  pecaliar  feeling  in  being  able  to 
say,  ''  I  am  now  in  Constantinople,  the  metropolis 
of  an  imchristian  coantry !"  '  After  a  journey  of 
twenty-two  days  and  nights,  one  third  of  which 
period  was  passed  on  horseback,  I  felt  extreme 
delight  in  having  at  length  attained  the  point  of 
my  destination;  though  fatigue  and  the  prevailing 
obscurity — ^for  it  was  just  twilight  when  I  entered 
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the  long  street  of  Pera — ^prevented  my  pene- 
trating  the  illimitable  ocean  of  hoases  that  I 
could  observe  from  my  window. 

He  whom  a  roving  disposition  shall  conduct 
into  the  celebrated  Byzantiam,  '*  the  city  of  the 
tme  faith/'  as  the  Turks  denominate  it,  is  ad- 
vised to  alight  at  the  hotel  d'Enrope,  in  Pera, 
exclusively  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Franks. 
An  elegant,  if  not  splendid  suite  of  apartments; 
a  friendly  host  (Mens.  Tolomei,  a  native  of 
Leghorn);  a  good  table,  and  moderate  charges, 
are  things  which  must  necessarily  be  agreeable  to 
a  traveller.  Besides,  the  hotel  is  situated  in  the 
long  avenue  called  the  Corso  of  Pera,  which 
enables  the  stranger  who  occupies  a  front  room 
to  witness  many  novel  and  singular  sights^  whilst 
the  view  from  the  back  of  the  house,  or  from  its 
flat  roof,  presents  one  of  the  most  splendid  pano- 
ramas in  the  world.  Underneath,  to  the  left, 
(for  the  hotel  lies  high)  stretches  the  harbour, 
Top-hana ;  to  the  right,  is  the  Galata,  built  by 
the  Genoese ;  and  beyond  it,  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  haven — ^the  Grolden-Hom — animated  by 
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many  hundreds  of  colossal  ships,  from  all  qaarters 
of  the  world ;  and  scudding  among  them,  small  gilt 
eaiqueSy  which  cut  through  the  waves  like  dolphins. 
On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  harbour,  lies  vast 
Constantinople,  with  its  pointed  Seraglio  tower, 
its  hundred  cupolas  of  mosques,  and  its  thousands 
of  slim  minarets,  peering  upwards  into  the  air. 

Across  the  Bosphorus,  in  another  quarter  of  the 
world,  yet  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  journey, 
lies  Scutari,  shaded  by  its  cypresses.  In  the 
distance,  are  seen  the  mountain  chains  of  Asia; 
and  intermediately  the  beautiful  Prince  Islands, 
raising  their  heads  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea  of 
Marmora;  where  distinguished  Greeks  in  sum- 
mer hold  their  Vilhggiatura. 

My  eyes  sought  to  discover,  from  the  balcony, 
as  much  as  darkness  would  permit,  of  this  magical 
prospect  over  land  and  sea,  which  may  well  be 
said  to  rival  the  view  from  the  Camaldulensers 
near  Naples.  Night  and  extreme  cold — the  latter 
may  appear  singular  enough  in  this  clin^ate — drove 
me  back  into  my  room.  The  thermometer,  in 
fact,  stood  four  degrees  below  the  freezing  point ; 
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lar  B  the  Erects,  aad  die  wtmngal,  (a  huge 
copper  fceOle,  flkd  witk  banii^  coak),  oqbmuh 
■TitT^,  witk  iu  ^Lam,  m  friendly  warmth  to  tlie 
oaiaarf  aaa,  whibt  good  Raaaan  tea  was  not  de* 
ficieiit  IB  pfodnd^  conespottdii^  eifiMts  widiiB. 
To  ttie,  in  tke  East,  orieatal  figures,  I  felt  as  if 
in  MahoBef  s  Paradise,  wkea,  after  a  long  lufut 
of  time,  I  fbond  mTsdf  <moe  aiore  in  a  bed — snd 
it  was  indeed  a  rewj  good  one. 

Urgent  curiositj  awoke  me  at  day-break.  The 
idea  of  treading  a  diffiuent  quarter  of  the  ^tltk 
was  so  sedactiTe,  that  I  resolyed  npon  visitiii; 
Scatari  to-day,  and  leaTing  Constantinople  for  the 
fMowmg  ones.  Befine  I  set  out  uptm  my  present 
jonmeyy  I  had  read  as  mnch  abont  the  Turkish 
capital  and  its  envious,  and  knew  as  mnch  of  the 
Torkish  language,  as  is  necessary  f<nr  ordinaiy 
purposes ;  so  that  I  resolved  to  make  my  excur- 
sions without  a  cicerone.  Those  people — if  bj 
accident  one  does  not  meet  with  an  intelligent 
one— usually^  through  their  confused  expkmOr 
tions,  rather  weaken  than  enhance  the  impression 
made  by  novelty  upon  the  mind. 
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A  steep  narrow  street  leads  down^  with  many 
windings,  from  the  hill  upon  which  Pera  stands 
to  Top-hana.  On  the  large  space  of  ground  upon 
the  shore  where  boats  are  generally  taken,  there 
stands  a  splendidly  gilt  fountain,  famished  with 
inscriptions,  and  opposite  to  it,  is  the  chief  guard- 
house, the  Topdschi  or  Cannoneers. — On  the  left, 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Arsenal,  and  contiguous,  a 
series  of  coffee-houses,  the  eaves  of  which  are 
fiestooned  with  vines.  Following,  in  Turkey,  the 
Turkish  custom,  I  invigorated  myself  with  coffee 
and  a  pipe  prior  to  starting  upon  my  excursion, 
and  then  got  into  one  of  the  caiques  which  ply 
at  the  landing  place  in  great  multitudes.  These 
are  long  narrow  wherries,  adorned  with  golden 
bronze  carving ;  but  they  are  so  lightly  built  as  to 
be  frequently  in  danger  of  upsetting;  on  which 
occasions,  one  is  obliged  to  squat  down  at  the 
bottom,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  the  necessary 
equilibrium  by  inflexions  of  the  body  either  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  as  may  be  requisite  from 
the  motion  of  the  waves. 

If,  from  the  wherry,  the  eye  cannot  compass  so 
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extensive  a  prospect  as  is  commanded  on  the 
elevation  of  Pera,  still  the  panorama  of  the  many 
cities   whereof  Constantinople   is    composed,  is 
highly  interesting  and  beautiftil.    A  splendid  effect 
is  produced,  especially  by  the  Bosphoros,  with  its 
picturesque  shores,  whereupon  both  nature  and 
art  have  exhausted  their  richest  treasures.    My 
old  boatman  revelled  in  my  delight,    and  was 
thereby  rendered  more  chatty  than  was  fairly  to 
be  expected  in  a  Turk.     We  rowed  close  to  the 
falsely  called  tower  of  Leander,  which  European 
travellers  willingly  make  the  scene  of  that  love- 
sick youth's  fate  and  adventures  with  his  Hero : 
but  we  could  not  land,  as  at  present  there  was  a 
small  plague    hospital  established    there.     The 
Turks  call  it  **  Kis-koulesi,"  (maiden  tower,  from 
the  Turkish  word  **  kis,"  which  signifies  maiden). 
It  lies  opposite  to  Scutari,  on  the  Bosphorus,  not 
far  from  the  Asiatic  coast,  upon  a  rock  twenty- 
five  feet  long,  and  twenty-two  broad.     The  four- 
cornered  tower  rises  from  this  firm  foundation, 
and  its  feet  are  surrounded  by  cannons,  which, 
in  case  of  need,  could  well  speak  an  angry  word, 
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bat  at  present  only  peal  forth  friendly  greetings 
to  the  Saltan,  when  he  passes  in  his  barge.  On 
the  highest  point  of  the  baildii^g  there  is  a  light- 
hoase,  to  gaide  into  the  harboar  ships  which 
come  from  the  sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Eoxine. 
There  is  also  to  be  foand  (a  singalarity  in  this 
small  rocky  sarroanded  by  the  briny  ocean),  a  deep 
well,  which  yields  the  very  best  and  sweetest 
water.  However,  as  I  before  observed,  there  is 
every  reason  to  doabt  the  tpradition  of  this  being 
the  tower  to  which  Leandqr  swam  nightly,  to  visit 
his  beloved.  On  the  contrary,  the  scene  of  that 
romantic  story  appears  to  be  more  jastly  identified 
with  a  point,  of  the  Dardanelles,  •  where  the 
Earopean  and  Asiatic  coasts  most  closely  apprpxi[- 
mate.  The  tradition,  whence  the  stractare  upon 
the  Bosphorus  derived  its  name  of  the  **  maiden's 
tower,''  appears  more  credible  to  me,  as  it  was 
related  by  my  boatman  half  in  Rassian  and  half 
in  Turkish — especially  when  reference  is  made  to 
Tarkish  fatalism.  Many  handred  years  ago^  there 
was  a  sultan,  (I  forget  his  name),  whose  astrologer 
prophesied  that  he  would  lose  his  life  by  means 
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of  a  serpent ;  to  avoid  which  fate,  he  caused  this 
rock  to  be  cleared,  and  a  tower  to  be  built  iip<»i 
it>  which  he  famished  magnificently,   and  then 
crossed    into   it    with   his   harem — ^where  in  a 
multiplication  of  connabial  felicity,  he  lived  long, 
and  hoped  to  elude  the  prophecy  at  last.     Bat  a 
beautiful  Georgian  having,  on  presentation  to  the 
saltan,  been  conveyed  to  the  sea-girt  asylum,  she 
offered  him,  as  an  introductory  present,  a  basket 
foil  of  flowers.     His  highness  graciously  accepted 
the  gift  from  the  hands  of  the  charming  donor,  bat 
was  immediately  bitten  in  the  finger  by  a  small 
poisonous  asp,  that  concealed  itself  among  the 
leaves :  and  thus  the  commander  of  the  faithful 
died  a  miserable  death.     It  is  from  this  maiden, 
whom  fate  selected  as  the  instrument  of  its  unal- 
terable will,  that  the  tower  has  obtained  its  cog- 
nomen. 

M.  von  Hammer,  the  celebrated  Orientalist, 
who  knows  Constantinople  better,  both  internally 
and  externally,  than  most  natives  themselves, 
relates,  however,  another  tradition  whence  it  is 
said  this  tower  received  its  name. 
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Three  handred  years  before  the  celebrated 
Spanish  Cid,  an  Arabian  hero  called  Sid,  achieved 
here,  on  the  Bosphoras,  deeds  no  less  worthy  than 
those  of  his  namesake — ^antil,  in  the  year  739,  he 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Byzantines.  Now»  it 
had  been  prophesied  to  a  certain  Greek  ruler, 
that  great  evils  threatened  his  daughter  from 
serpents;  on  which  account  he  shut  her  up  in 
this  tower,  to  protect  her  from  mischief.  The 
warrior  Sid,  who  loved  the  princess,  kept  up  a 
constant  correspondence  with  his  charmer,  not- 
withstanding her  imprisonment,  by  means  of 
pigeons,  and  at  length  he  succeeded  in  visiting 
her  in  disguise.  Having  affectionately  presented 
her  with  a  basket  of  flowers,  a  serpent  darted 
therefrom,  and  bit  the  beautiful  bosom  of  the 
princess.  But  the  Sid  as  instantly  sucked  the 
poison  from  the  wound — for  which  heroic  deed, 
the  father  of  the  lady  rewarded  him  with  her 
hand.  Thus  was  fate  still  fulfilled,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  grief  was  transformed  into  joy. — 
I  shall  not  hazard  an  opinion,  whether  M.  von 
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Hammer,  or  my  old  boatman,  (descended  from  the 
Emirs)  who  told  me  the  first  tale,  is  right. ,-.'  . 

An  opportunity  here  offers,  of  giving  an  exjda- 
natory  word  as  to  the  Emirs  above  alluded  to, 
which  name  is  supposed,  in  Europe,  to  be  borne 
only  by  distinguished  and  poweiful  individuals. 
Such  however  is  not  the  case.  The  Emirs  are 
descendants  of  Ali,  the  spouse  of  Fatima,  daughter 
of  Aisch6,  Mahomet's  favourite  wife.  Now  as  the 
title  is  inherited  by  all  these  descendants,  both  on 
the  maternal  and  paternal  side,  they  form  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  community,  and 
comprise  not  only  persons  of  distinction,  bat 
even  boatmen,  porters,  postillions,  &c.  Their 
mark  of  distinction,  is  a  green  ribbon  passed 
round  the  turban.  The  Sultan,  although,  like 
most  of  the  Ottoman  princes,  not  descended  from 
the  race  of  the  prophet,  usually  wears  the  Emir 
turban,  when  he  roams  through  the  Imperial  city 
incognito. 

We  alighted  at  Scutari,  the  ancient  Chrysopo- 
lis, — ^which,  although  only  a  suburb  of  Constanti- 
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nople^  contains  two  handred  thousand  inhabitants; 
the  chief  street^  with  its  maltitude  of  booths, 
presented  an  animated  scene,  ascending  as  it 
does  gradaally  from  the  sea.  At  this  moment,  a 
division  of  Turkish  soldiers  marched  into  the  niain- 
guard  house  with  their  noisy  music  The  band 
executed  with  great  effect  the  most  recent  com- 
positions of  Bellini  and  other  Italian  maestri. 
The  present  chief  superintendant  of  the  Turkish 
military  music  is  Donizetti,  a  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated composer  of  that  name.  The  musicians 
themselves  are  generally  young  men  of  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age:  they  are  ad- 
mirably well  practised;  one  individual,^whose] in- 
strument was  the  keyed  trumpet,  pleased  me 
especially;  in  fact,  he  would  do  honour  to  any 
European  band. 

Among  the  various  reforms  which  the  Sultan 
has  introduced  throughout  the  Empire,  since  the 
extermination  of  the  terrific  body  of  the  Janisaries, 
is  that  by  which  the  ancient  grotesque  Turkish  mi- 
litary equipments  have  been  abrogated.  The 
army  is  in  fact  now  altogether  Europeanized.   The 
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late  frequent  appearance  of  military  men»  sent  on 
the  part  of  the  Prussian  govemmciil  for  the  adop- 
tion of  diplomatic  relations,  and  adjustment  of  po- 
litical differences,  has  induced  the  Sultan  to  select 
the  colour  of  the  Prussian  uniform*-namely»  dnA 
blue  and  red — as  most  agreeable.  The  Turkish 
uniform  accordingly,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
consists  of  blue  cossack  pantaloons,  with  a  red 
stripe,  and  a  round  blue  jacket,  with  a  red  collar: 
all  that  remains  oriental  is  the  red  fez — a  hi^ 
cap,  with  a  blue  silk  tassel.  The  officers  wear 
blue  coats,  embroidered  with  lace,  which  haye 
also  a  red  collar:  on  the  left  side  of  the  breast  is 
a  small  metal  star,  which  distinguishes  the  rank. 
Thus  the  corporals  and  Serjeants  have  bronze 
stars;  the  lieutenants  and  captains,  stars  of  ena^ 
melled  gold ;  the  majors  similar  ones,  but  larger, 
and  those  of  the  colonels  are  set  with  diamonds, 
and  hang  from  the  shoulder,  by  gold  chains,  upon 
the  breast.  The  officers  of  the  staff  have,  in  ad- 
dition, full  gold  epaulets.  The  girdle  for  the  car- 
touche and  sabre  is  white  in  the  infantry  and 
black  in  the  cavalry.     The  artillery  wear  on  pa- 
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rade»  instead  of  the  fezy  a  black  satin  eiqp,  with 
a  yellow  brass  plate,  upon  which  a  cannon  is  re- 
presented. 

Although  strict  discipline  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Turkish  army  by  means  of  the  numerous 
foreign  officers  in  that  service,  it  yet  struck  me  as 
singular  that  the  ranks  are  not  arranged  by  sizes; 
but  great  and  little  men  stand  together  promis- 
cuously ; — ^the  rules  by  which  they  are  placed  I 
am  unacquainted  with.  The  examination  of  the 
officers  of  the  artillery — (the  examiners  are  chiefly 
French  officers) — is  more  severe  than  might  be 
expected.  Not  long  since,  a  case  occurred  where- 
in a  German  officer,  (now  captain  of  artillery  in 
another  country,)  who  wished  to  enter  the  Turkish 
service  in  that  department,  could  not  pass  his 
examination. — I  should  add,  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  in  these  cases  to  become  converts  to 
the  Mahomedan  faith. 

In  the  city  I  hired  a  Turk,  with  two  horses,  in 
order  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  neighbouring 
mountain  Burgurlu.  After  riding  through  several 
streets,   we  turned  on  the  right  to  the  great 
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church-yard  close  to  the  city,  which,  from  its  many 
dark  and  high  cypresses,  resembles  a  sacred  grove, 
and  is  strewed  with  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
monuments.  The  stones  are  square,  and  placed 
upright,  and  upon  each  is  inscribed  the  name  of 
the  deceased,  together  with  some  short  sentence 
generally  taken  from  the  Koran — ^for  instance, 
"  Life  is  short"—"  All  vanishes"—"  To-day  I, 
to-morrow  thou''  These  inscriptions  are  however 
sometimes  longer,  and  then  they  display  the  poe- 
tical temperament  of  the  orientalists.  As  speci- 
mens the  following  may  serve : 

As  duly  as  spring  returned  to  the  green  pastures,  were 
sweetened  to  me  the  pleasures  of  life.  In  spring,  pass  onward 
friend,  and  contemplate  the  green  grass  sprouting  from 
my  grave. 

Death  awaits  all  men , 

All]kingdoms  decay : 

He  only,  the  Eternal, 

Neither  time  nor  death  will  overcome. 

On  the  grave-stone  of  a  maiden : 

A  sweet  nightingale  appeared  on  the  earth ;  she  flew  over 
grove,  meadow,  and  fountain  5  wandered  with  pleasure  over 
the  wide  palace  of  the  world,  and  then  disappeared  like  a 
butterfly,  without  a  burthen. 
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The   follo^^ing   presents    a    further   proof   of 
Turkish  philosophy : 

A  fool  I  was ', 

As  a  fool  I  lived ; 

As  a  fool  I  was  bom: — 

I  have  neither  won  nor  lost! 

At  the  top  of  each  stone,  a  turban  cut  in  marble 
is  placed;  and  by  its  form  the  rank  of  the  de- 
ceased may  be  recognized.  The  graves  themselves 
resemble  luxuriant  flower-beds,  so  that  a  Turkish 
church-yard  has  an  exceedingly  pleasant  effect, 
and  in  fine  weather  is  constantly  frequented  by 
the  natives,  who  either  slowly  walk  along  the  side 
of  the  graves,  or  sit  close  to  those  which  are  dear 
to  them,  smoking  their  pipes  in  serious  contem- 
plation.  In  the  warm  sunshine  of  this  day, 
which  charmed  away  yesterday's  cold,  there  was 
much  company  visiting  the  graves ;  this  par- 
ticular church-yard  is  indeed  in  especial  favour 
with  the  Turks,  who  anxiously  desire  to  be 
buried  here  rather  than  on  the  European  side — 
whence,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  they 
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will  be  some  day  chased  away  by  a  Northern 
fair  race,  and  probably  even  their  graves  not 
respected. 


CHAPTER   II. 


Ruins  of  a  Seraglio.— Beautiful  Prospect.— Turkiah  Lun- 
cheon.—The  Turkish  Admiral's  Ship.— The  Sophia 
Mosque.— The  Seraglio.— The  Sublime  Porte.— Attention  of 
the  Turks.— The  Indignant  Eunuch. 

Our  road  lay  past  the  rains  of  a  Seraglio  of 
the  period  of  Sultan  Murad,  which  is  situated  close 
to  the  sea,  and  commands  a  beantifal  prospect  of 
Constantinople,  lying  opposite  to  the  very  front 
of  the  imperial  Seraglio,  and  the  Seven  Towers. 

We  now  turned  to  the  left,  leaving  on  the  other 
side  Kadi-Keui,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cape  of 
Calcedonia;  and  passing  through  a  delicious  plain 
adorned  by  several  tasteful  kiosks,  we  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  tolerably  high  mountain  of 
Burgurlu,  which  we  conveniently  ascended  on 
horseback.  An  indescribably  beautifol  view  is 
enjoyed  from  hence,  extending  for  a  consider- 
able distance  over  two  quarters  of  the  world,  and 
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two  seas;  for,  besides  the  adjacent  sea  of  Mar- 
mora, the  distant  Euxine  is  observable.      The 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Prince  Islands,  Scutari; 
Constantinople,  itself,    richly  decorated  with  its 
noble  harbour;  the  Top-hana,  Pera,  Saint  Deme- 
trius, the  Bosphorus  with  its  charming  Asiatic 
and  European  coasts! — ^A  luxuriant  landscape,  in 
fact,  it  is, — sprinkled  too  with  villages  and  villas. 
So  rich  a  picture  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  beholder, 
that  his  eye  can  scarcely  compass  all  its  beauties. 
I  do  not  know  Lisbon;   I  have  heard  and  read 
much  of  its  attractions :  but  I  do  know  that  this 
view  from  Mount  Bnrgurlu    surpasses  any  at 
Naples. 

On  our  ride  back  to  the  Bosphorus  we  touched 
at  the  village  of  Begler-Bey,  and  when  arrived  at 
Scutari,  a  sharp  appetite  induced  me  to  go  into  a 
Turkish  restaurateur's,  as  I  was  not  to  dine  before 
five,  at  the  Russian  Consul's.  Some  kibabs, 
and  a  couple  of  dozen  of  oysters,  which  ci>m 
quite  fresh  from  the  Bosphorus,  and  are  offered 
for  sale  in  every  street  at  a  most  moderate  price, 
formed  my  luncheon,  after  which  a  caique  con- 
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veyed  me  back  across  the  stream  to  Top-hana. 
I  there  met  Hali  Pasha,  son-in-law  of  the  pre* 
sent  Saltan,  and  chief  of  the  artillery — a  dis- 
tinguished active  man,  who  is  daily  observed  to 
be  in  busy  occupation.  He  was  on  horseback, 
accompanied  by  a  suite  on  foot  of  at  least  thirty 
men,  who  ran  by  his  side,  and  comprehended, 
(as  does  the  suite  of  every  Turkish  Grandee,)  his 
coffee-maker,  his  pipe-bearer,  the  preparer  of 
sherbet,  and  other  holders  of  courtly  employment. 
Fatigued  by  the  various  impressions  which  all  this 
novelty  made  upon  me,  I  returned  to  my  hotel. 

My  next  trip  bore  me  to  Constantinople;  the 
passage  is  from  the  same  part  of  the  Top-hana, 
whence,  uninterruptedly,  a  human  swarm  takes 
boat  for  all  parts  of  StambouL  I  always  contem- 
plated with  the  same  degree  of  interest  the  be- 
fore-mentioned beautiful  golden  fountain,  with  its 
inscriptions,  and  the  contiguous  mosque  of  Ka- 
lidsch  Pasha,  which  adorn  the  place  as  much  as 
the  barracks  of  the  artillery  and  the  foundery. 
Our  watery  path  across  the  harbour  led  us  past 
the  Turkish  Admiral's  flag-ship,  which  lay  quietly 
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at  anchor,  and  on  the  deck  of  which,  we  observed 
only  some  marines — not  indeed  with  lighted 
matches,  but  with  lighted  pipes,  close  to  the 
touch-holes  of  the  cannons.  The  Turk  cannot 
quit  his  pipe  even  when  on  gnard — and  a  soldier 
has  always  his  long  Tschimboki-pipe  hanging 
close  to  his  sabre. 

Opposite  the  Top-hana  we  alighted  at  the 
place  of  landing,  the  gardener's  door — Bs^h- 
dsche  Kapu; — and  I  then  climbed,  without  a 
goide,  as  I  had  previously  marked  the  direction 
of  the  minarets  of  St.  Sophia,  up  the  narrow 
Divan  street  to  the  triangular  spots  whereat  some 
of  the  greatest  wonders  of  Constantinople  are 
visible: — ^namely,  on  the  left,  the  so-called  Sub* 
lime  Porte,  which  leads  to  the  Seraglio,  and  on  the 
right,  the  celebrated  Aja  Sophia.  In  the  centre 
of  the  place,  the  beautiful  fountain  decorated 
with  gold,  and  which  was  built  by  Sultan  Achmet 
the  Third,  hurk  up  its  waters.  As  the am- 
bassador (to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  numerous 
kindnesses  during  my  stay  in  the  Turkish  capi- 
tal) had  promise  tod  furnish  me  with  an  opporta- 
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nity  of  seeing  the  inside  of  the  Sophia  mosque, 
I  satisfied  myself  at  present  with  viewing  its 
exterior,  which  does  not  produce  a  very  agreeable 
impression,  although  one  in  some  degree  allied  to 
sublimity.  A  low  wall  surrounds  the  colossal 
tem|>le,  and  encloses  also  an  anti-court  decorated 
with  flowers,  fountains,  and  cypresses.  True, 
sundry  earthquakes  (particularly  that  which  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian) 
have  worked  much  mischief  in  this  wall ;  and 
heavy  buttresses  alone  preserve  it  from  falling. 
The  chief  dome  rises  from  a  whole  heap  of  pi- 
lasters, small  cupolas,  and  other  ornaments ;  and 
the  entire  edifice  is  exceeded  in  size  only  by  St. 
Peter's  of  Rome.  Its  elevation  is  on  the  whole 
majestic,  whilst,  around  it,  the  four  slender  and 
very  high  minarets  tend  to  increase  the  colossal 
effect  of  the  main  building.  The  dingy  looking 
^Kterior  of  the  walls  (a  colour  painted  by  time) 
suits  the  character  of  this  venerable  architecture. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  temple  forms  one 
of  the  fourteen  imperial  Dcheamy's  which  have 
each  more  than  one  minaret.    Of  Meszjid's,  with 
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one.  minaret  alone,  there  are  above  three  hundred 
in  Constantinople  and  its  environs. 

I  now  made  an  essay  to  penetrate  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  Seraglio,  without  the  protection 
of  a  Turk.     Twenty  years  ago  such  an  unautho- 
rized attempt  on  the  part  of  a  Giaour  (Christian 
dog)  would  perhaps  have  been  punished,  by  the 
guard  of  the  Seraglio,  with  a  blow  of  his  sabre; 
now,  however— trusting  to  Turkish  advances  in 
civilization — I  harboured  no  fear.      A  fresh  leaf 
of  my  tablets — wherein  I  had  already  made  a 
hasty  sketch    of  the  temple  just    viewed — ^was 
drawn  forth,  and  I  speedily  sketched  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  also,  which  now,  thanks  to  innovating 
enlightenment,  was  deficient  of  its  customary  or- 
nament— ^namely,  the  heads  of  political  offenders, 
which  used  to  be  placed  upon  silver  dishes  in 
the  two  side  niches  of  the  door,  with  a  tablet 
whereupon   their   crime  was   specified.     Every 
Turk  ¥rishes,  at  least  in  his  heart,  that  the  head 
of  the  old  intriguer,    Mehmed  Ali  Pasha,  of 
Egypt,  might  come  here  on  a  visit  to  the  Sub- 
lime Porte. 
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In  an  architectural  point  of  view,  this  door,  and 
indeed  the  entire  walls  which  surround  the  Serag- 
Uo,  and  which  are  furnished  with  many  towers, 
are  distinguished  by  their  heaviness.  The  in- 
terior of  the  Porte  is  decorated  with  arabesques 
painted  in  fresco.  In  that  part  where,  in  Christian 
countries,  the  arms  of  the  lord  of  the  domain  are 
placed,  we  here  find  the  name  of  the  Sultan :  over 
the  Sublime  Porte  it  is  in  gilt  letters,  two  feet 
high.  The  Sultan,  by  the  bye,  is  celebrated 
amongst  his  subjects  as  a  distinguished  calli- 
grapher. 

As  no  guard  exhibited  himself  at  the  Sublime 
Porte,  I  stepped  boldly  through,  and  arrived  at  a 
square  paved  large  court,  the  buildings  of  which, 
however,  exhibited  no  very  grand  aspect  On 
the  right  side  is  the  Hospital  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Seraglio,  close  to  which  are  the  guard- 
rooms of  the  soldiers.  The  building  on  the  left 
is  the  Arsenal,  formerly  the  church  of  St.  Irene, 
built  by  Constantine  the  Great,  in  which  it 
is  said  there  is  a  collection  of  ancient  Roman 
war  machines,   as  well   as    arms  of  the  Cru- 
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saders  under  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.     Contigiio« 
to  the  Arsenal,  is  the  Mint  and  the  noble  Trea- 
sury.    In    the    first   such   wretched   money  is 
coined,  that  the  second  has  become  one  of  the 
richest  of  Europe.    It  is  in  this  court,  as  I  learnt, 
unfortunately  at  a  later  period,  that  the  large 
stone  mortar  is  kept,  in  which  the  Saltan,  when 
not  wholly  pleased  with  his  Mufti,  causes  his 
to  be  pounded — as  he  may  not  shed  the  yeneraUe 
blood  of  the  spiritual  superior  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, and  consequently  cannot  behead  him.    Oppo* 
site  the  Sublime  Porte,  which  the  Turks  call  Baiw- 
Hum^iim,  lies  the  Orta-Capou,  the  gate  leading 
to  the  second  court,  which,  with  its  light  archi- 
tecture and  tasteful  painting,  gives  a  more  pleasii^ 
impression.     Under  this  gateway  stand,  on  Ha 
right,  doors  leading  to  the  rooms  of  the  soldiers  oB 
guard;  and  on  the  left  to  those  of  their  officers— of 
the  Capoudji-Baschy.     Upon  benches  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Porte  many  of  the  infantry  were  squat- 
ted, smoking  tobacco — one  of  whom,  rather  an  M 
man,  possessed  a  peculiar  physiognomy.    When  I 
wished   to  press  forward  into  the  Seraglio,— I 
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begged  some  Atedch  for  my  Tschimbnki.  A  hot 
coal  was  on  the  instant  politely  placed  upon  my 
pipe,  which  I  in  the  true  Turkish  spirit  carried 
with  me  during  all  my  excursions  both  within 
aad  beyond  the  city. 

I  was  now  compelled  to  sit  down.  After  a  cup 
of  coffee  had  been  presented  to  me,  our  conver- 
sation commenced,  in  a  mixture  of  Turkish,  Rus- 
sian, and  Italian.    The  Turks  are  very  inquisitive, 

and   I  was  consequently   obliged  to  undergo  a 

« 
complete  examination;  the  replies  whereto,  how- 
ever, I  must  admit,  were  not  all  strictly  veracious. 
Indeed,  mere  curiosity  scarcely  deserves  scrupu- 
lous gratification.  There,  as  well  as  during  my 
whole  journey  through  Turkey,  I  found— in  spite 
of  llie  rhodomontades  of  French  and  English  news- 
papers—that they  are  friendly  and  grateful  towards 
the  Russians,  and  one  may  fully  calculate  upon  the 
most  polite  attention,  if  to  the  question  ''Ne 
digariu  sin?"  (whence  are  you?)  your  reply  is 
'^  Ben  Moskof !"  (I  am  a  Russian;)— an  answer 
which  is,  I  suspect,  often  given  from  prudence, 
even  when  sinning  against  truth. — ^The  Turkish 
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soldiers  asked  me  how.  this  and  that  f>leased  me 
in  Stamboal;  whereupon,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
exclaim  with  the  highest  delight,  **e — u!  pdt^ 
e — uF'  (Beautifol — tery  beaiftifoll)  whiish-  i&iidi 
pleased  the  Moslems,  who  considered  rate  ulMattBjr 
as  a  Frank  of  consummate  ta^4-**-This  was  jiut  the 
thing;  and  I  now  advanced  the  modest  request, 
''Whether  I  might  not  enter  the  second  ^>ourtr-* 
''That  is  not  generally  permitted/'  was  die  reply, 
"but  you  shall  form  an  exception."      The  M 
soldier,  mentioned  above,  proposed  to  fu^coo^NOdiy 
me,  and  to  explain  the  niost  remarkable  objeetsf 
This  second  court>  somewhat  larger  than  A? 
first,  is  a  model  of  Turkish  taste- in  gaideas: 
gushing  fountains  and  kiosks,  were' there^ilpjft 
small  baths  and  flower-beds ;  then  a  beantifhl  OsA 
alley  of  cypresses;  which  takes  an  oblique  dii^tioi 
to  the  left,  to  the  entrance  of  the  propler  abode  tf 
the  Sultan.'    A  view  is  commanded  from  hencb 
over  the  lower  buildings  on  the  right;  and  in  ttib 
back-ground,  green  tree-tops  arise,  with  points  of 
kiosks,  needle-shajped  miniEurets,  and  cupolas  of 
mosques. 
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All  this  presents  a  strange  and  certainly  a 
beaiitifal  mixtore,  which  interests  and  charms  the 
western  European  most  highly :  in. me:  it  excited 
a. strong  desire  that  I  could  look*  down  out  of  an 
air^ballooanpon  so  striking  a  combination  of  the 
grotesque,  the  splendid,  and  the  simple. 

My  old  guide  led  me  down  the.cypress-alley,  as 
far  as  the  muoh-rcelebrated  Divan,  the  true  seat 
of  tiie  Tnrkidi  government;  upon  which  building 
there  is  a  small  tower  covered  with  lead,, 
and  upon  th^;  ap^x  of  it,  a  large  golden  sphere. 
I  would  willingly  have  got  into  .the  interior,  but 
this  was  desiring  toomuchrrrAnd  with  many  in-^ 
treaties,  and  polite  forms  of  speech,  I  induced  my 
soldier  to  assist  me  to  climb  up,  so  that  I  mdght 
look  through  one  of  the  windows^  which  I  had 
observed  somewhat  high  from  the  ground,  and 
thus  examine  a  portion  of  the  interior  splendour 
q£.  the  Seraglio. 

The  walls  were  of  aiarble,  ornamented  with 
richly  gilt  carvings ;  in  the  backrground  of  the 
8aloon>  over  a  somewhat  raised  pillow,  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  grand  vizier,  I  observed  a  golden  lat- 
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tice,  behind  which,  formerly,  the  Saltan  used  to  sit 
during  the  audiences  of  foreign  ambassadors. 
But  now  this  is  different,  and  he  exhibits  himself 
freely  and  unconcealed  to  strangers.  My  eyes 
had  not  dwelt  more  than  a  minute  upon  this  splen- 
did scene,  when  I  heard  a  noise  behind  me,  and  in 
the  same  instant,  my  old  Turkish  auxiliary  receded 
from  underneath,  and  I  alighted  on  the  ground 
upon  my  legs.  I  observed  my  soldier  hastening 
back  to  the  guard-room;  the  blow  which  I  had 
heard,  having  proceeded  from  the  application  ol 
a  cane  to  his  back.  The  possessor  of  this  in- 
strun^ent  of  punishment  was,  to  appearance,  a 
richly  clothed  male  Turk,  but  he  saluted  me 
with  a  shrill  female  voiced  from  isolated  words,  and 
violent  gestures,  I  learnt  that  I  was  reproached 
for  my  curiosity. 

It  at  last  appeared  evident  that  my  exposta- 
lator  was  a  black  eunuch  of  high  rank.  He  had  an 
ugly  negro  physiognomy,  with  colossal  cheek- 
bones, a  misshapen  belly  hanging  down  upon  the 
thighs,  ill-formed  contorted  legs  and  feet,  arms 
so  long  that  the  monster   could  pick  up  a  coin 
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without  stooping,  and  in  addition  a  harsh  dis- 
cordant voice.  The  whole  formed  a  perfect 
caricature. — I  gave  myself  all  possible  trouble  to 
explain  to  this  gentleman,  that  the  curiosity  ex- 
cited by  so  much  splendour  well  merited  pardon 
in  a  Frank.  The  black  was  somewhat  moderated 
by  my  gentle  words,  and  his  reproaches  by  degrees 
subsided  into  a  low-voiced  growl.  We  had  in 
the  interim  commenced  our  return;  and  on  arri- 
riving  at  the  gate,  this  officer  of  the  harem  seated 
himself,  and  entered  into  a  discourse  with 
me,  which  bore  all  the  character  of  Turkish 
inquisitiveness.  To  his  honor,  I  must  add,  that 
he  distributed  alms  meanwhile,  to  several  beg- 
ging-boys ;  whether  ostentatiously — as  before  the 
•  giaour — I  will  not  decide.  Speedily,  a  beau- 
tiful white  Arabian  steed  was  brought,  upon 
which,  after  two  grooms  had  assisted  him  to 
mount,  he  left  the  Seraglio,  very  servilely  greeted 
by  all  the  Turks  present.  Several  of  these  eunuchs, 
whom  I  saw,  were  treated  by  the  populace  with 
the  same  respect,  whence  it  might  be  concluded, 
that  they  are  in  general  estimation.      All  had 
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most  beaatiAil  horses,  far  more  interesting  to  me 
than  their  riders.  Bat  even  when  they  came 
from  the  inner  courts  of  the  Seraglio,  they  only 
mounted  their  horses  at  the  gate  Orta-Kapn,  as 
no  one  but  the  Sultan  dares  ride  into  the  second 
court. 


CHAPTER    III. 


The  Bazaar.— Turkish  Merchants.— The  Jews  and  Armeni- 
ans.— Multitude  of  Dogs  in  Constantinople.— Ball  g^ven  by 
the  Franks.— Variety  of  Characters. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  haven,  I  fell  in  with 
the  bazaar,  which  seems  to  form  an  en.tire  division 
of  the  city,  and  consists  of  many  labyrinthine 
passages;  at  least,  it  was  diflScult  for  me,  after 
having  wandered  About  for  mor^  than  half  an 
hour,  to  find  my  way  out  again.  The  booths  of 
which  the  alleys  are  formed  are  divided  with 
great  order — so  that  in  each  series,  wares  of  only 
one  and  the  same  kind  are  to  be  met  with.  I  was 
chiefly  interested  in  the  beautiful  magazines  of 

impossible — would  it  be  for  a  European  lady  to 
tear  herself  away  from  the  exhibition  of  shawls. 
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With  respect  to  solid  elegance  in  this  article^  the 
Palais  Royal  of  Paris  is  here  infinitely  surpassed. 
Cloths  of  the  most  beantiful  and  softest  textare, 
almost  dazzle  the  eye   with  their  brilliancy  of 
colours;  and  a  speculator  apon  the  spot  might, 
through  the  great  difierence  of  price  between 
this  capital  and  Europe  generally,  do  a  great  deal 
of  extremely  profitable  business.     Those  who  are 
accustomed   to  the  Jewish  bargaining  of  many 
among  the  merchants  of  Europe,  will  feel  plea-^ 
singly  surprised  at  the  simple  mode  of   dealing 
practised  amongst  the  Turks.     The  Turkish  mer- 
chant names,  when  asked,  the  price  of  his  com- 
modity.    It  is  perhaps  too  dear,  and  one  turns  to 
go.     "I  will  deduct,"  says  the  Turk,  quite  tran- 
quilly,  "so  much  from  my  price ;  the  commodity 
is  good,  I  do  not  deceive  you.     If  you  will  have 
it,  well :  if  not,  go,  and  ahkbetin  oerola  !*'    This 
last  greeting  means,    ''may  thy  end  be  happy!" 
He  will  certainly  enter  into  no  further  bargaining; 
he  has  sufficiently  exerted  himself,  and  spoken  as 
much  as  he  intends  to  do.     He,  therefore,  quietly 
smokes  his  pipe,  sitting   cross-legged  upon  his 
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projecting  counter,  and  it  appears  now  indifferent 
to  him,  whether  the  article  is  purchased  or  not. 

Knavery  is  seldom  practised  by  Turkish  mer- 
chants, which,  howeyer,  is  quite  the  reverse  among 
the  '*  highminded^'  Greeks,  one  of  whom  will 
swear  a  thousand  times  by  the  Holy  Virgin  that 
he  is  an  honest  man,  and  afterwards  laugh  in  his 
sleeve,  at  having  grossly  cheated  you.  "  A  Greek 
will  outdo  ten  Jews  !"says  the  Hellenist  prover- 
bially of  himself,  and  very  justly  too. 

The  Jews  and  Armenians  compose  an  important 
portion  of  the  population  of  Constantinople.  The 
stain  of  obloquy  which  still  clings  to  the  obdurate 
Israelites  is  not  imperceptible  in  Turkey.  They 
are,  indeed,  not  only  exposed  to  the  contempt 
and  ill-treatment  of  the  Turks,  but  also  to  that 
of  the  Christians  residing  here.  Opprobious  names 
are  used,  even  by  boys,  towards  the  Hebrews, 
any  of  whom  are  ill  advised  in  showing  themselves 
in  the  Christian  quarters  of  the  city,  especially 
during  Easter.  The  hatred  ag^nst  them  has, 
if  possible,  increased  since  the  time  of  the  Chris- 
tian insurrection,'  when  the  Greek  patriarch  and 

VOL.  II.  D 
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other  priests  were  murdered — ^in  whick  ten^ 
scenes  the  Jews  distingniihed  tbemselireSy  botk 
by  their  treadiery,  and  by  the  reyolting  pleainre 
they  appeared  to  take  in  the  bloodshl^  thenee 
accming.  No  Jew  is  permitted  to  pass  directly 
to  the  Mahomedan  faith ;  it  beiiq^  insisted  od, 
that  he  first  embrsfces  ChristMaitj^  by  baptism, 
which  is  held  to  wash  away»  as  it  were,  the  im- 
pardonable  stain  of  Judaism. 

With  respect  to  the  Armenians^  their  indtt^ 
and  activity  are  extremely  praiseworthy;  but 
beyond  that,  they  are  as  great  knaves  as  the  Jews 
or  GreekSy  and  are  besides  of  filthy  habits,  ooa- 
joining  therewith  rudeness,  and  want  of  taste,  in 
the  last  degree.  By  the  size  of  their  ears,  indeed, 
one  might  almost  class  th^n  with  the  asinine 
genus ;  and  nature  has  fumiriied  them  too,  wiA 
colossal  hands  and  feet. — There  is  a  proverb  which 
says — ^The  Persian  is  g^oss,  the  Greek  shamelesi, 
the  Turk  tasteless,  but  the  Armenian  all  com- 
bined;— and  it  speaks  the  truth.  The  female 
Armenians  are  usually  of  luxuriant  fonn;  Iwt 
tiieir  features  are  too  stnmgly  narked  for  the 
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^iqpression  to  be  deem^  fles^mg.  T^eir  marital 
QWduot  proscuats  a  jioifiX  with  respect  to  which 
tb^^  may  well  be.  palled  the  **frair'  sex,  as 
Il^rj9.<  SQ$|f)4aloas  gallantries  are  not  spoken  of  in 
the  whole  of  Constantinople  than  those  of  the 
Arinenian  women. , 

The  Franks,  who  are  seen  roaming  throughout 
the  city»  and  especially  in  the  bazaar,  often  pf;e- 
sent  a  curious  appearance,  owing  to  ayi  anxious 
and  distrustful  expression  of  countenance  which 
arises  frcun  aj^rehension  of  the  never  wholly 
ceajsiog  plague. 

If  the  belief  in  fatalism  to  which  the  Turks 
are  attached,  be,  as  is  the  fact,  very  consoling  in 
some  respects — ^it  has  more  strongly  increased 
their  improvidence  and  carelessness.  The  clothes 
of  such  as  have  died  of  plague  are  openly  sold 
and  worn;  for,  Allah  kerim!  (God  is  great!) 
say  the  faithful,  and  thus  they  banish  all  fear. 
So  thought  I,  when  I  moved  about  in  animated 
coffee-houses,  and  in  the  thickest  crowds  at  the 
bazaar,  and  Providence  preserved  me  from  this 
Turkish  evil  as  in  qther  places  also  it  bore  me 

d2 
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safely  through  the  dangers  of  the  cholera.  Tre- 
pidation is  a  g^eat  condactor  to  sickness;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  fearlessness,  with  a  little  pm- 
dence,  are  excellent  preyentatives,  although  net 
to  be  purchased  at  any  apothecary's. 

No  where  in  the  world,  probably,  is  so  great  a 
multitude  of  dogs  to  be  seen  as  at  Constanti- 
nople; without  belonging  to  any  master,  they 
form  corporations  amongst  themselves,  each  of 
which  is  confined  to  one  street.  If  a  four-footed 
stranger  of  a  different  street  takes  the  liberty 
of  intruding  upon  a  neighbouring  pav6,  he  is  so 
warmly  attacked  by  the  rest  that  he  seldom  retains 
strength  enough  to  return;  whereas  the  dogs  of 
the  same  street  live  together  amicably.  Their 
food  consists  of  the  remains  of  eatables  which 
have  been  cast  out  from  the  houses;  and  hence 
the  streets  are  continually  dirty. 

Even  as  regards  their  dogs,  we  find  instances 
of  the  characteristic  benevolence  of  the  often 
calumniated  Turks.  Many  Moslems  bequeath 
in  their  wills  a  small  capital — ^the  interest  of 
which  is  destined  to  feed  the  masterless  canine 
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race.  Thus,  every  morning  people  are  observed 
passing  through  the  public  ways  loaded  with  bad 
meat;  and  upon  a  peculiar  cry  from  these,  the 
dogs  hasten  to  receive  their  alms.  When  a  litter 
takes  place,  the  proprietor  of  the  house  near 
which  the  circumstance  occurs  builds  a  small 
straw  hut,  or  kennel,  close  to  his  door,  whither 
the  mother  and  her  young  resort.  These  recep- 
tacles certainly  do  not  tend  to  beautify  the  streets, 
but  the  inhabitants  overlook  the  unsightliness  in 
estimating  the  kindness  of  the  deed. 

The  character  of  these  dogs  (which  are  of  a 
peculiar  race,  resembling  the  shepherd's  dog,)  is 
not  the  most  amiable.  During  sunshine,  they  lie 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  streets,  and  are  no  small 
inconvenience  to  passers  by.  In  bad  weather, 
they  take  possession  of  the  narrow  pavement, 
being  there  protected  from  the  rain  by  the  pro- 
jecting eaves;  and  if  one  does  not  carefully  avoid 
them,  a  growling  tongue,  or  perhaps  a  currish 
bite,  is  bestowed  by  way  of  reminiscence.  We 
may  observe  that  no  instance  of  hydrophobia  has 
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occurred  at   Constantinopl^y — ^that   disease   can 
therefore  scarcely  be  attributable  to  beat. 

Fatigued  by  the  exertions  of  the  day^  I  lay 
one  evening  reclining  with  Turkish  zest  upon  w^ 
sophai  when  the  music  of  a  waltz  attracted  my 
attention.     Upon  enquiry,  the  attendfuit   Eran- 
oesco  informed  me  that  the  first  ball  of  the  carni- 
val was  given  to-day  in  the  IJotel  d'ltalie,.  si- 
tuated in  the  long  strec^t  of  Pera.      For  this 
winter,  the  hostess  of  that  hotel,  (known  to  all 
Franks,  especially  to  officers  of  the  Russian  hmd 
and  sea  servioe,  by  the  rather  unattractive  af^- 
lation  of  ''the  fat  Lisette,")  had  received  from  the 
Sultan  the  exclusive  privilege  of  giving  balls  in  the 
European  style.      '*  And  very  respectable  com- 
pany/' said  Francesco,   ''you  may  find  tj^re.'' 
What  was,  therefore,  more  natural  than  that  I 
should  jump  up,  make  my  toilet  with  care,  put  ob 
my  newest  Petersburgh  dress-coat  and  shoes,  and 
(for  want  of  a  coach  or  sedan)  be  carried  over  on 
the  back  of  my  waiter,  across  the  dirty  street,  to 
the  house  where  the  ball  was  celebrated.     One 
flight  of  stairs  led  to  the  upper  story.     On  tbe 
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ground  floor,  which,  in  the  hotels  of  Constan- 
tinople, is  commonly  used  for  billiards,  sat  as 
banqniers  two  Armenians  decked  in  dark  gowns 
and  high  black  felt  caps,  with  crossed  legs, 
smoking  ont  of  long  pipes.  After  I  had  paid  my 
nine  piastres  for  the  ticket,  the  drapery  coyering 
the  door-way  was  raised,  and  I  was  pushed  for- 
ward into  the  sanctuary  of  Terpsichore.  I  had 
scarcely  cast  a  few  glimpses  on  the  scene,  when 
Clanren's  grotesque  piece  called  ''The  Sausage- 
ball"  came  to  my  mind,  which,  played  as  it  was 
(with  certain  national  yariations)  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus,  was  ludicrous  enongh. — The 
first  and  most  elegant  cayalier  I  obseryed,  was 
a  seryant  who  had  waited  on  me  the  same  day 
at  dinner,  at  the  hotel  of  his  master,  the  Kus- 
sian  Charg6  d'Afiaires.  Oyer^happy,  ^e  re^ 
yolyed  in  the  arms  of  his  partner,  a  tolerably 
massive  person  in  a  Frankish  dress,  which,  how- 
ever, reached  only  to  just  aboye  the  knee,  and 
allowed  the  legs  to  be  seen,  enveloped  in  wide 
Turkish  pantaloons;  a  black  mask  covered  her 
fa^e,  us  well   as  those  of  all  the  female  dan- 
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cera.  A  yoang  merchant  of  Vienna^  wbo  sub- 
sequeDtly  joined  me,  and  who  appeared  fami- 
liar with  the  place,  told  me  that  the  ladies 
belonged  to  the  kitchen  department,  or  were 
priestesses  of  Venns,  of  whom  it  is  said  there  are 
a  great  maltitude  here.  The  gentlemen  consisted 
of  servants  of  the  several  embassies;  Italian, 
French,  and  Russian  sailors;  and  Turkish  subal- 
tern officers — ^who,  in  their  Europeanized  uniform, 
were  rejoiced  at  having  made  so  much  advance  in 
civilization:  well  pleased  with  themselves  they 
strutted  about,  and  some  even  joined .  in  the 
dance.  What  this  may  indicate,  considering  the 
extent  of  Turkish  phlegm,  may  be  guessed  at 
from  a  question  asked  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  who, 
some  years  ago,  visited  a  ball  given  by  the  Fren^ 
ambassador:  and  pointing  to  the  dancing  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  he  enquired,  ''how  many  of  these 
troops  of  dancers  do  you  pay,  for  the  evening?" 
Those  who  did  not  dance  in  the  saloon  of  the 
hotel,  isat  upon  benches  which  were  placed  round 
the  walls,  and  smoked — while  the  ladies  plied  at 
the  punch,  a  favorite  drink  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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Constantinople,  the  taste  for  which  has  much 
increased  since  the  Russian  camp  has  been 
pitched  on  the  shores  of   the  Bosphorus. 

The  plain  white  walls  of  the  saloon  were 
simply  decorated  with  wooden  chandeliers,  and 
old  fashioned  mirrors,  before  which  tallow-candles 
were  burning.  In  front  of  the  windows,  were  sus- 
pended a  variety  of  paper  hangings.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  saloon,  rudely  composed  of  a  few 
planks,  was  the  gallery  of  the  musicians,  who 
belonged  to  the  band  of  a  Turkish  regiment :  they 
played  excellently.  Country  dances,  waltzes,  ga- 
lopades,  mazourkas,  were  kept  up  with  so  much 
zest  by  the  company,  that,  considering  the  slight 
structure  of  the  building,  I  more  than  once  feared 
we  should  all  tumble  through.  Among  the 
Prankish  dancers,  I  observed  but  two  dress 
coats — the  other  revellers  being  comfortably  en- 
veloped in  frock-coats  and  boots.  Some  of  the 
sailors  even  had  thick  long-haired  cloaks,  such  as 
are  usually  worn  in  the  south,  in  winter,  and  in 
voyages  at  sea ;  hats  and  caps  were,  according  to 
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the  custom  of  the  country,  not  deposed  from  their 
proper  office. 

After  remaining  about  half  an  hour  in  this 
heated  atmosphere,  I  quitted  it»  as  the  reader 
may  imagine,  fully  satisfied.  Opposite  the  door  of 
the  hotel  stood  a  Greek  lad  of  about  seventeen, 
with  a  paper  lantern,  whom  I  hired  for  a  few 
paras  to  carry  me  across  again,  to  my  abode,  upon 
his  back.  The  still-resounding  music  soon  lulled 
me  to  sleep — the  pleasantest  effect  I  experienced 
from  it. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


The  Ambassadors'  Body-guard.^The  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia.— 
The  Imperial  Vault. — Magnificence  of  the  Temple.— Sacred 
Relics.— The  infallible  Sweating-pillar.— Religious  Service. 
—Toleration  of  the  Turks.-The  Bird-feir.— Humane  max- 
ims of  Mahomet. — Humanity  and  Benevolence  of  the  Turks. 

My  wish  to  inspect  the  interior  of  the  mosque 

of  St.  Sophia  was  gratified  by  the ambas- 

sador,  to  whom  indeed  I  was  indebted  for  many 
privileges  during  my  visit  to  Constantinople. 
Armed  with  my  admission  ticket,  I  one  day  sailed 
across  the  haven  to  Stamboul,  accompanied  by  two 
men  belonging  to  the  Turkish  g^ard  of  honour 
attached  to  the  ambassador.  Formerly  they  were 
Janissaries  who  filled  these  posts;  to  what  class 
the  present  individuals  belonged  I  knew  not — 
their  appearance,  however,  was  sufficiently  mili- 
tary. They  wore  red  jackets  and  pantaloons  of 
the  same  colour,  richly  embroidered  with  gold, 
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and  the  characteristic  national  turban  was  super- 
seded by  the  newly-adopted  cap.  In  the  broad, 
^It  leathern  girdle,  shone  (next  to  a  brass  writing 
apparatus)  really  a  small  arsenal  of  beautiful  arms. 
Each  of  my  attendants  carried  at  least  two  pair 
of  superb  pistols  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and 
silver,  a  costly  poignard,  with  a  sabre  at  the  side; 
bearing  in  the  hand,  as  a  badge  of  office,  a 
long  silver  staff.  The  number  of  these  function- 
aries amounts,  with  each  ambassador,  to  from  four 
to  eight,  who  reside  in  the  hotel  of  the  embassy, 
and  on  this  account  gradually  adopt  the  manners 
of  the  nation  represented  by  the  respective  dele- 
gates, who,  whenever  they  go  out  officially,  are 
always  escorted  by  some  of  these  body-guards,  who 
are  held  in  great  respect  by  the  people. 

We  went  to  one  of  the  Imams,  who  lives  near 
the  mosque,  and  who,  having  read  the  firman, 
respectfully  and  politely  offered  himself  as  our 
chaperon  into  the  sanctuary,  and  proposed  to 
guide  us  thence  through  the  elegant  fore-court 
of  the  temple. 

Towards  the  north,  west,  and  south  the  Aja- 
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Sophia  is  surrounded  with  fore-courts;  towards 
the  east  the  open  space  between  it  and  the 
Seraglio  forms  also  a  similar  one.  The  principal 
fore- court — ^which  the  Turks  also  call  the  "Ha- 
rem"— is  situate  towards  the  west^  as  is  the  case 
in  all  Turkish  temples;  in  like  manner  as  the 
eastern  direction  is  always  appropriated  to  the 
burial  ground.  With  regard  to  the  Sophia 
mosque,  there  is  this  exception — that  the  spots 
devoted  to  the  last  resting-place  of  the  Moslems, 
are  contiguous  to  the  south  and  north  side  of  the 
temple. 

Three  sides  of  the  western  fore-court  are  fur- 
nished with  open,  vaulted  arcades — namely,  op- 
posite the  entrance  of  the  temple  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  edifice.  On  the  right  of  the  middle 
entrance  door,  a  low  tower  with  a  pointed  roof 
presents  itself;  this,  at  the  time  of  the  Christian 
sway,  was  "  the  tower  of  the  bells,"  whose  brazen 
tongues  have  been  silenced  ever  since  the  creed 
of  Mahomet  has  echoed  through  the  temple.  Ad- 
joining this  tower  is  a  building,  into  which  having 
descended  some  thirty  steps,  we  arrived  at  the 
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cifltem  that  extends    nearly  the    whole  length 
nndemeathy  and  genres  the  Mnaselmea  wherewith 
to  perfonn  those  ablations  ooounanded  by  their 
prophet.   In  the  middle  of  the  court  a  bobUing 
fountain  invites^  for  the  same  purpose.  .  Outcf 
this  court  three  doors  (of  which  the  centre  one  is 
the  smallest)  lead  into  the  entrance^hallof  the 
temple — at  the  Christian  period,  the  place  of 
assemblage  for   penitents  and  cateohamens,   to 
whom  admission  into  the  interior  was  not  per* 
mitted.     It  is  destitute  of  all  architectural  deco- 
rations.     There  are   besides  two  other  gates, 
facing  towards  the  south  and  nortii.    On  returning 
outside  to  notice  the  other  fronts  of  ibis  sif^pahur 
building,  we  found  that  the  eastern  side^  namely^ 
that   towards  the  Seraglio,   has  but  two  gates, 
which  open  directiy  from  the  public  square  into 
the  temple.     Through    these    ali^,    as   indeed 
through  every  gate  of  the  Sophia  mosque,  we 
had  to  descend  twelve  steps,  as  the  £k>or  of  ,the 
temple  Kes  much  lower  than  the  level   of  the 
ground  without.     The  difference  ia  easily  obser- 
vable between  the  minaret  towards  the  souA^esst 
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and  the  others^  as  the  former  one  was  hastily  bnik 
by  command  of  Mahomet  II.  when  he  conqnered 
the  city,  and  converted  the  Christian  into  a 
Turkish  temple— and  it  is  conseqnently  the  first 
Mnssnhnan  prayer*tower  which  wa9. erected  in 
Constantinople.  .  .    ^ 

The  northern  fore-oonrt  of  the. temple  om^ists 
of  a  long  quadrangle,  planted  with  trees,  whence 
several  steps  lead  up  to  the  galleries  within  the 
mosque,  and  here  we  also  find  a  small  octagonal 
building,  formerly  tibe  Christian  sacristy^  but  now 
profaned  into  a  h&y-'h>ft  for  the  Sultan's  jstables. 
Tlie  southern  fore^court, '  to  which  access^  is 
gained  by  a  gate  out  of  the  western,  is  likewise 
a  quadrangle;  i^ere  from,  among  the  cypresses, 
peep  forth  the  TurMs,  or  small  burial-chapela  &r 
the  sultans.  The  interior  of  these  :is  nearly 
the  isame  in  each—richly  decorated  with  marble, 
find  illumined  by  chai]Ldeli<ers  which  hang 'from 
tiie-ceiling.  Copies  of  the  Koran  suspended  from 
chains,  iiivite  tiie  faithful  to  read  a  prayer  foe  0ie 
departed.  The  coffins  are  raised  above  the 
ground,  and  are  covered  with  precious  cloths. 
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At  the  head,  upon  low  pillars,  a  turban  is  depo- 
sited, as  a  sig^  that  a  grand  Saltan  reposes  here; 
the  sultanesses  have  no  such  head-gear.  But 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  Tnrb6s  is  unques- 
tionably that  of  Mnhrad  III.  who  lies  here 
in  the  centre  of  his  hundred  and  twenty  children, 
all  strangled  on  the  same  day  by  command  of  his 
snccessor.  One  knows  not  at  which  circumstance 
to  be  most  surprised — the  fruitfulness  of  the  one 
prince,  or  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  other! — Si- 
milar Turbis,  of  various  degrees  of  elegance,  are 
to  be  found  attached  to  all  mosques. 

On  entering  the  interior  of  St.  Sophia,  the  eye 
is  attracted  by  the  costly  splendour  of  the  surround- 
ing objects — the  walls,  pillars,  arches,  aisles,  and 
even  the  ground,  consisting  of  the  most  precious 
kinds  of  porphyry  and  marble.  The  open  walk, 
leading  through  the  centre,  is  covered  throughout 
with  rich  Turkish  and  Persian  carpetting.  The 
eye  lifts  itself  with  difficulty  above  to  the  gigantic 
cupola,  which  in  diameter  measures  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet,  but  is  so  shallow  that  the  depth 
of  the  dome  does  not  exceed  nineteen  feet.    The 
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architectural  boldness  of  this  part  of  the  building 
is  great :  some  explanation  of  its  success  has  been 
offered,  in  the  nature  of  the  bricks  employed, 
which  are  said  to  be  of  so  light  a  clay,  from 
Rhodes,  that  twelve  of  them  equal  in  weight  only 
one  of  those  in  common  use.     Nevertheless,  it 
remains  a  chef  d'oeuvre  of  art,  respecting  which 
Procopius  aptly  remarks:   ''The  cupola  of  the 
holy  Sophia  appears  so  lightsome  and  airy,  that 
it  looks  as  if  hung  by  a  chain  from  heaven."     To 
the  main  dome  are  added  two  lesser  ones,  each 
ninety-four  feet  in  width,  and  these  are  flanked 
by  two  still  smaller  on  each  side,  so  that  altogether 
an  oval  figure  is  formed  by  the  several  cupolas. 
The  light  is  admitted  by  means  of  twenty-four 
windows.     During  the  nights  of  the  month  Ra- 
mazan,  an  immense  blaze  is  emitted  by  many 
thousands  of  lamps,  suspended  from  the  arches, 
which  consist  of  variegated  glass,  and  are  in- 
terspersed with  painted  ostrich  eggs,   artificial 
flowers,  and  similar  decorations.     Above,  in  the 
cupola,  is  to  be  read  (written  in  letters  ten  yards 
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long),  the  36th  verse  of   the  24th  chapter  of 
the  Koran. 

One  involuntarily  shadders  on  viewing  the  pU- 
lars  which  support  this  fearfiil  weight,  and  several 
of  which,  owing  to  earthquakes,  have  moved  con- 
siderably from  their  position.  Anthemius,  who, 
after  the  great  earthquake  under  Justinian,  raised 
again  the  fallen  cupola,  has  indeed  proved  himself 
a  masterly  architect--departing  from  the  rules  of 
his  predecessors,  yet  nevertheless  completing  a 
majestic,  and  at  the  same  a  unique  whole. 

In  the  space  below,  there  are  altogether  forty 
columns,  a  particular  number  much  approved  of 
among  eastern  nations,  whilst  above  in  the  gsir 
leries  there  are  sixty,  which,  together  with  the 
seven  over  the  gates,  make  t)^e  entire  qnantitj 
o,ne  hundred  and  seven — another  numeral  regarded 
by  the  oriental  people  in  a  mystical  light.  At 
the  end  of  the  npper  gallery,  towards  the  west, 
is  an  enclosed' space,  the  walls  whereof  are 
covered  with  a  collection  of  Grecian  sacred  pic- 
tures, and  many  others,  also  confusedly  thrown  to- 
getheri  are  strewed  around  upon  the  floor.    From 
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what  cause,  or  throngji  what  saperstition,  the  Tnrks 
were  induced  to  allow  the  first-mentioned  of  these 
to  remain  undisturbed  where  they  are^  while  so 
many  others  are  mutilated,  or  wholly  destroyed,  is 
somewhat  inexplicable.  In  another  comer  of  the 
upper  gallery,  there  presented  itself,  fixed  to  the 
wall  a  large  white  square  marble  tablet,  on  which 
are  still  found  traces  of  its  having  been  covered  with 
sacred  subjects.  There  is  now  only  the  cypher  C-, 
having  a  cross  at  its  feet,  which  remains-  perfectly 
legible,  being  worked  into  the  stone.  The  Imam 
assured  us,  that  the  Emperor  Constantine  was 
buried  underneath  this  spot,  but  this  appears  very 
dubious  to  me,  as  in  that  case  the  body  must 
have  been  walled  within  the  arch  which  forms 
the  ceiling  of  the  under  story,  and  the  floor  of 
the  upper  one.  The  Turks,  however,  are  ex^ 
tremely  apt  to  make  such  startling  assertions, 
which  they  communicate  to  strangers  with  the 
greatest  seriousness;  and  as  it  would  be  held 
offensive  ta  express  any  open  doubt,  it  is  tus  well 
to  affect  a  faith  one  cannot  feeL 

la  the  under  space,  towards  the  east,  stood 
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formerly  in  the  Christian  Sophia-church,  the  high 
altar.  In  this  niche  now  stands  the  Mihrah, 
which  the  Turks  have  erected  instead,  a  reposi- 
tory in  the  form  of  a  chest,  ornamented  with  gold 
inscriptions,  and  wherein  the  Koran  is  preserved. 
It  is,  howeyer,  considered  necessary  by  the  Ma- 
hommedans,  that  the  Mihrab  should  always  be 
placed  in  the  direction  of  Mecca,  and,  accordingly, 
in  Constantinople  towards  the  south-east, — hence, 
therefore,  it  is  not  placed  in  the  middle,  but 
sideways  in  the  niche.  In  the  same  direction  do 
the  faithful  likewise  turn  their  faces  in  prayer,  on 
which  account  the  whole  of  the  congregation  stand 
in  a  slanting  position,  and — as  M.  de  Hammer 
wittily  remarks — *'  present  the  great  cross-line 
which  Islamism  has  made  in  Christianity."  On  the 
same  side,  to  the  right,  close  to  the  Mihrah,  near 
a  small  column,  is  placed  the  Minber  or  pulpit: 
a  flag  is  placed  on  each  side  of  this  marble  Minber, 
which  rests  upon  low  pillars  and  is  shaped  like  a 
sopha,  as  a  sign  of  the  triumph  of  the  Mahom- 
medans  over  Christians  and  Jews.  To  the  left,  in 
the  niche  opposite  the  Minber,  is  the  pew  of  the 
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Saltan,  enclosed  by  a  golden  railing,  and  richly 
carpeted.  In  like  manner  as  in  catholic  temples, 
there  are  here  also  two  large  fonts,  which  the 
Sultan,  Mnhrad  the  Third,  brought  from  the  Island 
of  Marmora,  and  the  contents  of  which,  cold 
water,  is  devoted  to  the  refreshment  of  the 
faithful. 

The  whole  of  the  edifice  is  in  fact  grand 
and  colossal,  inside  as  well  as  out,  from  the  base  , 
to  the  summit,  which,  as  a  worthy  finish— is 
surmounted,  in  the  sun's  rays,  with  the  symbol  of 
Islamism,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ancient  arms 
of  the  city  of  Byzantium — ^namely,  the  gig^tic 
crescent— which  Muhrad  the  Third  caused  to  be 
gilded  with  fifty  thousand  ducats,  and  which  is 
said  to  measure  fifty  yards  in  circumference.  But 
whether,  as  is  stated,  it  is  visible  in  the  sun's  rays 
at  sea,  at  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles,  (on 
the  pinnacle  of  the  Bythynian  Olympia)  is  to  me 
rather  doubtful. 

The  Turks  also  show  a  large  collection  of  relics 
in  their  temple,  which,  were  they  genuine  and 
not  merely  the  fruit  of  Mahomedan  fables,  mus^ 
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be  of  no  small  religioas  interest  to  the  Ghrit^ 
tian.  Upon  the  upper  gallery,  ritaated  on  the* 
south  side,  is  a  red»  hollowed  block  of  narUe, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  cradle  of  our  Savioor, 
together  with  the  trongh  in  which  he  ^was  washed 
by  his  mother,  Mary;  both  have  been  bronght 
here  from  Bethlehem.  To  the  left  of  the  norfhem 
entrance  gate  of  the  temple,  stands  a  pillar,  called 
'the  sweating  pillar,  from  the  moisture  with  wUch 
it  is  constantly  covered,  and  its  tonch  is  said  to 
be  an  unfailing  care  for  every  disease,  of  whioh 
pretence,  however,  the  church-yards  present  the 
greJEttest  confutation. 

We  had  already  spent  several  hours  ■.  in  in- 
specting th^  temple,  when  service  commenGed^ 
which  w6  retired  into  a  distant  comer  to  witness, 
in  order  that  we  might  not  disturb  the  congie^ 
gation  by  the  presence  of  the  profane.  An  Imam 
took  his  station  before  the  Mihrab,  with  two 
singers,  who  chaunted  in  a  plaintive^  monotonous 
tone  different  strophes,  at  the  end  ot  each  where- 
of, the  Imam  pronounced  **  Allah  il  Allah!"  at 
which    sound  the  congregation,   who  stood   to- 
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gether  m  long  rows,  prostrated  themselves  with 
their  faces  to  the  groujQd>  and  continued  in  that 
position  for  some  minutes.  The  ceremony  lasted 
about  half  an  hour. 

In  praise  of  th^  present  toleration  of  the 
Turks,  I  must  $tate,  that  during  the  whole  of  my 
stay  in  the  mosque,  I  did  not  meet  with  ^e  least 
symptom  of  unpleasant  feeling,  nor  was  the 
slightest  curiosity  even  manifested  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  .Mussulihen  who  perceived  my 
presence.  When  the  slervice  was  conclndedi  we 
again  advanced  towards  the  central  part  of  the 
temple,  the  Turks  sweeping  by  us  with  their 
accustomed  gravity  and  dignity. 

In  stepping  into  the  fore-court,  we  found  that 
a  grand  bird-fair  had  been  established  there. 
Many  of  the  people  purchased  cages  full  of 
tbrest-natives.  As  soon  as  each  bsorg^dn  was 
struck^  the  purchaser  opened  the  prison  doors  and 
gave  the  little  captiv'es  their  liberty.  This  is  ano- 
ther charitable  act  which  the  Koran  prescribes  to 
the   faithful;    and   which  implies  reverence  for 
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their  prophet,  who,  together  with  mach  nonsense 
taught  also  much  that  was  good. 

The  first  maxims  of  Mahomet  were  certainly 
based  on  pare  philanthropy  and  humanity,  and 
he  only  became  cruel  in  proportion  as  the  rage 
of  his  enemies  provoked  him  to  reprisals.  Fana- 
ticism, coupled  with  rising  ambition,  drove  him  to 
the  sword,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  spread 
his  doctrines  abroad;  and  are  not  similar  ex- 
amples to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
religion,  notwithstanding  its  divine  founder  taught 
peace  and  forbearance  alone  ?  Let  us  only  look 
back  for  instance  to  the  period  of  the  Crusades. 
The  sword,  perhaps,  procured  for  Mahomet  more 
proselytes  than  his  preaching ;  and  yet»  singularly 
enough,  his  enforced  religion  continues  firm  and 
indelible.  I  cannot  entirely  join  in  the  reproaches 
that  are  so  plentifully  bestowed  upon  the  Moslem 
prophet.  He  was  never  unmindful  of  benefits  re- 
ceived— as  his  continual  gratitude  to  his  first  wife, 
Cadisha,  proves ;  humane  he  was,  as  is  proved  by 
his  command  in  the  sale  of  captives,  not  to  part 
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a  mother  from  her  children;  and  generous  like- 
wise, as  will  appear  on  remembrance  of  his 
forbearance  towards  the  leaders  of  the  race  of 
Koreisch,  throughout  so  hostile  towards  him. 
His  Koran  enjoins  the  principle  of  love,  not 
only  towards  mankind  generally,  but  also  towards 
animals.  As  respects  the  latter,  indeed,  one 
instance  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  to  that 
may  be  added,  the  great  care  that  is  shown  by  a 
Mussulman  in  the  treatment  of  his  horse,  and 
how  lightly  he  loads  each  camel  in  a  caravan. 
Love  towards  his  brethren,  is  fully  demonstrated 
by  his  profuse  charity,  and  by  his  extended 
practice  of  hospitality.  The  Koran,  like  the 
Bible,  ordains  the  holding  our  word  sacred,  with- 
out resorting  to  an  oath;  it  says,  ''Be  your 
language— yea  or  nay !"  And  I  would  venture  to 
maintain,  that  this  command  is  more  strictly  kept 
by  the  lower  illiterate  order  of  Turks,  than  by 
enlightened  Franks — ^for  probity  is  not  always  the 
associate  of  modem  enlightenment. 


CHAPTER    V. 


Hospitality  of  the  Turks. — Liberality  towards  Strangers.— 
Their  Philosophical  character.— Their  Pride  of  humble  Origin 
when  exalted.— Their  Equanimity  in  prosperity  and  adyer- 
sity.— Their  characteristic  Nicknames  of  various  Nations.— 
The  Slaye-market.— The  Strangers  indignantly  ejected. 

That  the  Koran,  generally  speaking,  is  opposed 
to  the  desirable  progress  of  the  mind,  is  untrue; 
the  Fatimites  in  Africa,  and  the  Ommyades  in 
Spain,  as  protectors  and  advancers  of  hmnan 
knowledge,  prove  the  contrary.  Almansor  called 
into  existence  a  splendid  era  of  Arabic  learning, 
which  continued  to  flourish  for  centuries  after- 
wards. 

From  the  earliest  times  downwards,  the  opinion 
has  been  imbibed  by  those  Europeans  who  have  not 
visited  Turkey,  that  the  Turk  still  looks  down  with 
contempt  upon  the  Frank,  and  holds  him  in  very 
low  estimation.    In  this  respect,  however,  a  great 
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change  has  latterly  taken  place,  and  I  believe  I 
may  affirm,  that  intolerance  exists  in  a  mach 
more  striking  manner  in  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
than  is  exhibited  towards  strangers  in  Ckmstan- 
tinople.  In  the  former  more  civilized  and  cul- 
tivated countries,  the  stranger  is  often  jeered  and 
laughed  at,  on  account  of  his  dress  or  manner ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  can  state  from 
personal  experience,  in  the  Mussulman  capital 
not  a  single  insulting  or  offensive  word  is  ever  ex- 
pressed,  except  perhaps  from  the  Eunuch  guards  of 
the  Seraglio — but  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  coming  within  the  pale  of  humanity.  The 
Turk  has  latterly,  when  he  has  become  more 
intimately  associated  with  strangers,  quickly  per- 
ceived in  what,  and  how  far,  the  Frank  is  his 
superior.  He  appreciates  our  genuine  but  not 
our  spurious  superiority,  nor  does  he  seek  to  emu- 
late our  follies.  He  is,  it  is  true,  in  many  respects, 
yet  in  the  dark — ^but  his  ignorance  so  to  speak, 
is  mostly  of  a  harmless  nature.  If  the  stranger 
treats  him  with  respect  and  consideration,  and 
avoids  applying  any  unmannerly  epithets  to  the 
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Gostoms  and  religion  of  the  coontry,  he  may  soon 
establish  a  very  friendly  nnderstanding.  The 
Mnssolman  is  capable,  in  fact,  of  being  rendered, 
by  homonring  his  national  pecoliarities  a  little, 
a  tme  and  faithful  protector  and  defender  in  the 
hour  of  need  or  danger. 

The  character  of  the  Moslemites  presents,  oo 
the  whole,  many  more  praiseworthy  than  excep- 
tionable points.  For  conversational  society  they 
are  little  qaalified,  as  both  their  education  and  ac- 
quired knowledge  are  contracted — besides  which, 
their  habits  and  inclinations  greatly  incline  them 
to  silence.  Their  answer  to  questions  put,  often^ 
indeed,  consists  only  in  a  pantomimic  expression, 
or  an  alteration  of  mien — which,  however,  speab 
the  more  intelligibly,  as,  though  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Turk  great  inflexibility  and 
coldness  is  generally  manifest,  the  features  are 
at  the  same  time  by  no  means  dull  or  spiritless, 
but  the  glowing  eye  almost  always  sparkles  with 
meaning.  Their  replies  or  remarks  are  laconio, 
yet  evince  energy  and  reflection.  Their  philo- 
sophy is' purely  practical;    they  are  convinced 
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of  the  vanity  and  transitoriness  of  every  thing 
earthly;  and  their  faith  in  an  inflexible  fate» 
against  which  no  human  will  or  foresight  can 
contend,  is  most  firmly  implanted.  Hence  the 
carelessness  so  observable  in  their  conduct,  which 
frequently  seems  hardly  to  contemplate  the 
chances  of  the  morrow. 

The  Turks  have  been  reproached  as  haughty 
and  lofty,  and  this  may  be  attributed  to  that 
external  gravity  which  strikes  and  misleads 
the  superficial  observer.  How  few  are  there  in 
civilized  Europe,  who,  when  raised  from  lowness 
and  poverty  to  a  higher  station,  love  to  dwell 
upon  the  change,  or  remind  others  of  the  inferior 
state  in  which  they  formerly  lived  !  In  Turkey, 
however,  it  is  no  rare  occurrence  for  a  boatman 
or  a  porter,  by  a  freak  of  fortune,  to  be  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  Vizier,  or  Pasha,  and  he  is  com- 
monly himself  the  first,  in  his  exalted  station,  to 
•refer  to  his  previous  humble  state,  nor  at  all  deem- 
ing himself  disgraced,  if  reminded  of  his  origin  by 
others.  With  the  same  equanimity  wherewith 
the  Turks  treat  a  sudden  advancement  of  fortune, 
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do  they  deport  themselves  in  calamity.  No  bitter 
oomplaint  against  Heaven  and  fate  escapes 
them — no  ravings  of  despair  burst  forth.  Coarage 
and  perse verance^  confidence  and  endurance^  are 
the  weapons  which  they  oppose  to  the  severe 
stroke  of  destiny.  Several  Russian  officers,  who 
were  engaged  in  the  Turkish  campaign,  have 
related  to  me  the  manner  in  which  Mussulman 
soldiers,  badly  wounded,  would  with  the  greatest, 
indeed  the  most  surprising  calmness,  Uy  them- 
selves down,  and  await  the  approach  of  death. 

The  Turks  are  generally  considerate  towards 
those  who  are  npt  of  themselves,  as  is  proved  by 
the  great  number  of  Greek  churches  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  of  Catholic  ones  in  Pera.  .  They  are 
least  so  to  wards  the  Persians,  who,  althpugh  Ma- 
homedans,  do  not  belong  to  the  Sunnite  sect,  like 
the  Turks,  but  to  that  of  the  Schutesians.  Never- 
theless, they  do  not  refuse  Paradise  even  to  these, 
but  maintain  that  after  death  they  are  changed  into 
asses,  upon  which  the  JTews  ride  into  heaven.  Tbe 
sacredness  of  a  sanctuary  amongst  the  Turks,  has 
existed  from  time  inmiemorial  to  the  present  day; 
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for  if  any  individual,   however   justly  pursued, 
seeks  refuge  in  a  house,  an  inspection  of  it  can 
take  place  only  upon  the  express  and  distinct 
command  of  the  judicial  power ;  and  the  person 
aou^t  for  must  be  most  accurately  described. 
£yen  the  police  dare  only  enter  the  house  in  the 
presence  of  the  Imams;  should  it  belong  to  a 
Jew,  a  Rabbi  must  be  present,  and  if  to  a  Chris- 
tian, the  presence  of  a  priest  of  that  religion  is 
necessary.    The  chamber  of  the  females  in  any 
house  may  only  be  entered  when  the  women  have 
quitted  it,  by  which  means  the  person  sought  for 
frequently  escapes  from  his  pursuers.     But  the 
houses  of  the  Franks  are  now  no  longer  searched; 
for  in  these  cases  the  Ambassadors  of  their  diffe- 
rent countries  are  applied  to. 

As  a  subject  of  curiosity,  some  of  the  soubri- 
quets,  or  nick-names  made  use  of  may  be  here 
inserted,  which  an  earlier  traveller  has  collected — 
some  of  them  I  have  myself  heard  applied.  Pera 
is  called  the  hog^s  quarter,  perhaps  because, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Turks,  the  Franks 
inhabiting  it  eat  hog's  flesh;    and  the  Turkish 
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soldiers  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  (who 
are  appointed  to  attend  on  foreign  ambassadors,) 
are  termed  swine  herds  (Domnz-Tschobanlari). 
They  call  the  ItsMaiis,peapleofa  thousand  colours, 
that  is  to  say  checUs,  (Tirenki-Hessar-Renki);  the 
English,  /iTi^ncfrop^r^^CTschokadschi);  the  French, 
knaves,  (Ajnadschi);  the  Germans,  roistering 
swearers,  (Dschurur  kiap);  the  Dutch,  cheese- 
mongers, (Pejnirdschi);  the  Spaniards,  idlers, 
(Tembel);  the  Russians,  cursed  ones,  (Ruszi 
Menkjus);  the  Poles,  chattering  infidels,  (Fussal 
Giaour);  the  Venetians,  fishermen,  (Baliktschi); 
the  Wallachians,  rats,  (Tschingjane);  the  Molda- 
vians, Sheep  without  horns,  or  stupid  boors, 
(Bojnussiss  Kojun  Bogdani  nadan ;)  the  Greeks, 
hares,  (Tshanschun) ;  the  Armenians,  dirt  eaters) 
(Boktsche);  the  Jews,  dogs,  (Tschifut);  the  Ara- 
bians, silly  fellows,  (Aekilsiss);  the  Persians, 
red-heads  or  heretics,  (Kizelbachi  Rafiz);  the 
Tartars,  carrion-eaters,  (Laseh  Jejidschi),  pro- 
bably because  they  williugly  eat  horse-flesh;  all 
Islanders,  watermen,  (Gjemidschi);   and  all  who 
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live  deep  in  the  interior  of  a  coantry,  carmen, 
(Arebedschi). 

The  day  on  which  I  visited  the  Sophia  Mosque, 
in  order  that  I  might  profit  as  much  as  possible 
by  the  protection  of  my  accompanying  gaides  in 
the  gratification  of  my  curiosity^ — after  we  had 
quitted  the  holy  place  and  were  quite  ex- 
hausted, I  took  them  into  a  neighbouring  coffee- 
house, where,  having  treated  them  to  coffee  and 
tobacco,  I  proposed  they  should  convey  me  to 
the  slave-market,  Avret-Bazaar* — It  is  true,  they 
replied  to  me  at  first  with  a  warning  yok  (no), 
accompanied  by  the  common  Oriental  gesticu- 
lation — a  bending  back  of  the  head  on  the  neck ; 
but  fair  promises,  and  the  hopes  of  a  good  Back- 
schisch  (present)  made  them  more  practicable, 
and  at  length  I  extracted  from  them  the  evet 
(yes)  which  I  so  much  desired.  We  therefore 
proceeded  to  those  booths  of  the  bazaar  already 
well  known  to  me. 

In  the  row  of  the  fruit-dealers'  booths  there 
is    a   gate,   built  in  a  high   dark    wall,  which 
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leacU  to  the  market  of  female  slaves  generally, 
and  throagh  this  we  ventured.      Not  £ar  firom 
the  entrance  stood^  enclosed  by  low  palings,  some 
yoong  female  negroes,  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  who  were  but  scantily  famished  with 
doathing.     That  they  were  of  the  gentler  sex  I 
was  soon  apprised  by  my  companions,  who  had 
sharper  eyes  for  this  purpose  than  I.     Two  old 
Torks  were  occupied  in  closely  inspecting  the 
luxurious  figures  of  these  poor  creatures,  whom  the 
slave-dealer  recommended  to  them  as  meritorioas 
articles.    The  black  Venuses  had  scarcely  caught 
a  glimpse  of  me  when  with  loud  cries  they  en- 
treated me  to  purchase  them;  by  which  they  ex- 
posed me  to  the  notice  of  the  two  virtuosi  and 
the  slave-dealer,  the  latter  of  whom  ran  up  to  me 
with  many  reproaches,  and  urged  me  immediatdy 
to  quit  the  place :  this,  however,  I  did  not  exhibit 
the  least  inclination  to  do ;  and  when  the  Turks 
Saw  they  could  not  persuade  me  to  quit  the  mar- 
ket,  one  of  them  disappeared,  shortly  after  re- 
turning with  an  officer,  who  seemed  to  be  on 
guard,    and   who    loaded    my   companions   with 
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abuse  for  having  guided  me  hither.  He  also 
politely  apprised  me,  in  Italian,  that  it  was  by  no 
means,  nor  under  any  circumstances,  permitted  to 
a  Christian  to  visit  this  market;  and  informed  me 
at  the  same  time  that  if  I  wished  to  purchase  a 
donna,  I  must  apply  to  a  true  believer  who  could 
conclude  the  bargain  for  me,  as  a  giaour — which 
term,  however,  he  instantly  changed  for  a  Chrts- 
tiano  —  was  not  allowed  to  buy  for  himself. 
Thinking  that  he  was  probably  not  much  skilled  in 
reading,  I  presented  him  with  my  firman  as  a 
blindr^which,  however,  he  smilingly  returned, 
with  the  remark,  that  he  had  all  possible  respect 
for  it,  but  that  from  its  being  filled  up  expressly 
for  the  sacred  Aja  Sophia,  it  by  no  means  ex- 
tended to  the  unholy  Avret-Bazaar.  I  could  say 
nothing  further,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to 
content  myself  with  stealing  a  few  parting 
glimpses  of  this  same  flesh-market. 
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Beautiful  scenery  on  the  Bosphorns  shores. — Bfloakdevt)  the 
Russian  Ambassador's  Hotel. — Delightful  Residence.— Visit 
to  the  Russian  Lugger. — The  young  hero  of  Nayarino.— 
Piris  Pasha.— Fanar. — Prince  Islands. — Kisibada. 

Th  b  weather  by  this  time  had  gradually  changed, 
and  a  delightful  breeze  blew,  from  the  south,  over 
Constantinople.  The  snow  had  long  disappeared, 
and  the  cheerful  green  shores  of  the  Bosphorns 
invited  me  to  make  an  excursion  to  Bujukdere 
and  its  vicinity.  The  canal  from  Marmora  to  the 
Euxine,  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  never  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  is  scarcely  to  be 
equalled.  However  beautiful  the  Rhine,  the 
Swiss  lakes,  or  the  splendid  Lago  Maggiore,  with 
their  imposing  scenery,  the  shores  of  the  Bosphoros 
must  still  remain  unrivalled.  The  green  hills, 
which  opening  from  time  to  time,  admit  a  glance 
at  the  delightful  intervening  valleys,  extend  both 
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upon  the  Asiatic  and  European  shores,  while 
villas,  kiosks,  and  palaces,  complete  the  magic 
scene  which  nature  has  here  created. — As  well 
as  the  present,  the  past  also  interests  the  beholder, 
from  its  train  of  recollections : — the  eye  beholds 
here  the  landing  place  of  that  adventurer  who 
sought  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  yonder,  the  spot 
where  the  temple  of  Ptolemy  stood,  and  the 
tomb  of  Delphinus,  beloved  by  Choices.  The 
fort  of  Roumely-Hyssar,  stands  on  the  European 
ude.  Anadoli-Hyssar,  is  the  spot  where  the 
immense  army  of  Darius  stepped  upon  European 
soil,  and  where  the  army  of  the  Crusaders  also 
crossed  upon  its  **  holy,"  yet  unholy  expedition. — 
Every  instant  conjured  up  some  new  picture ;  and 
we  landed  almost  too  suddenly  at  Bujukdere, 
(great  valley,  from  Bujuk,  great,  and  deri,  valley), 
the  pleasant  summer  retirement  of  the  diplo- 
matic body— >the  members  of  which'also  frequently 
spend  there  the  pleasantest  days  of  winter. 

The  hotel  of  the  Russian  Ambassador  is  dis- 
tinguished above  the  others  both  for  splendour  and 
comfort — It  is  the  property  of  the  government. 
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and  stands  upon  a  terrace  close  to  the  Bosphoms, 
sorroonded  by  a  beautifol  garden,  which  extends 
even  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain — ^wbere, 
according  to  tradition,  the  tent  of  Godfrey  of 
Boulogne,  was  pitched,  when  he  rested  here  upon 
his  way  to  besiege  Jerusalem. 

The  yiew  from  the  top  <tf  the  faiU  is  magnificent, 
and  oommands  almost  the  entire  channel.  Be- 
neath the  windows  of  the  hotel,  was  anchored  the 
only  Russian  ship  of  war  at  present  at  Constanti- 
nople, namely,  the  lugger  3hiroka,  of  twelve  guns. 
As  the  Imperial  Charg6  4' Affaires,  the  Baron 
von  Ruckman,  had  appointed  it  to  ccmvey  me  to 
the  Archipelago,  I  con^dered  it  a  duty  to  pay 
a  visit  to  to  the  Captain,  M»  voi^  MetUn,  a  brave 
officer,  who,  ever  since  the  battle  of  NaTarino, 
(in  which  he  muph  distinguished  himself),  has 
been  stationed  in  the  southern  seas.  I  found 
in  his  vessel  all  that  .  cleanliness,  sund  even 
elegance,  which  now  predominate  throughout  the 
Russian  navy.  The  officers,  (the  majority  of 
whom  spoke  German),  had  lost  nothing  by  their 
seafaring  life  of  the  refinement  of  social  inter- 
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course;  and  I  soon  felt  perfectly  at  home,  as 
they  met  me  with  the  '^usual  Russian  courtesy 
and  hospitality.  Their  pay  becomes  very  good 
so  soon  as  they  leave  their  native  shores — ^thus, 
for  instance,  a  sub-lieutenant  receives,  monthly, 
for  his  mess,  a  hundred  Spanish  dollars.  But»  as 
among  them,  no  system  of  economy  has  yet  been 
introduced,  one  may  easily  imagine,  that  they 
live  well :  indeed,  by  a  lavish  display,  they  in 
many  respects  prejudice  the  poorly  paid  German 
officers. 

It  was  impossible  to  think  of  returning  to  Pera 
to-day  when  we  sat  down  to  dinner;  the 'general 
good  cheer,  aided  by  the  champagne  and  Sicilian 
wines,  totally  prevented  it.  In  the  interim,  even- 
ing had  advanced;  and  as  all  the  officers  were 
musical,  we  speedily  arranged  a  quartet,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  I  discovered  in  one  of  the 
performers  an  excellent  violin  player,  who  did 
honour  to  his  ini^tructor  Paganini-r-this  was  the 
surgeon  of  tl^  ship  Dell'Agata,  a  young  Italian 
from  Bologna,  who  h^d  served  for  five  years  in 
thf;  .Rujssian  fleets  and  was  distinguished  as  well 
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for  medical  knowledge  as  for  elegant   manners 
and  musical  talent. 

The  compositions  of  Italian  masters,  as  well  as 
the  softer  Russian  melodies,  (which  powerfully 
appeal  to  the  heart)  resounded  until  late,  through 
the  warm  southern  moonlight,  over  the  waves. 
Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  music,  the  com- 
pany separated.     Amongst  the  most  remarkable 
persons  on  board  was  a  youth  of  fifteen,  belong- 
ing to  the  artillery — as  skilful  a  fellow  at  his  duty 
as  at  the  flask,  and  who  already  wore  two  medals 
at  his  breast ;  one  of  which  he  received  from  his 
own  monarch  for  exploits  in  a  battle  against  the 
Turks ;  the  other  from  the  Sultan,  granted  to  his 
former  enemies,  who  subsequently  as  valiant  allies 
hastened  to    his  protection:  upon  the  one  was^ 
displayed  the  Christian,  and  on  the  other,  the 
Mahomedan   emblem.     **  Our  lad,"  as   he  was 
usually  called,  is  said  to  have  acted  with  extraor- 
dinary boldness  in  a  fight  with  a  Turkish  ship. 
He  was,  besides,  a  good  player  on  the  guitar,  and 
spoke  Turkish  well.    It  was  truly  comic  to  see 
this  little  fellow  (whenever  the  service  permitted 
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it)  in  the  Turkish  coffee-houses  of  Constantinople, 
Pera,  and  Bujakdere,  which  he  constantly  fre- 
quented with  his  long  pipe,  and  to  hear  him  con- 
verse with  the  MussulmeUy  amongst  whom  he  was 
well  known,  with  affected  Turkish  gravity.  The 
name  of  his  family  has  escaped  me,  but  I  learnt 
that  his  father  died  in  action  when  conunanding 
a  small  ship  of  war;  being  nearly  subdued  by 
the  superiority  of  two  Turkish  frigates,  he  blew 
up  his  vessel. 

It  was  pleasing  to  see  the  zeal  with  which 
the  young  officers  occupied  their  leisure  time; 
they  retained  a  master  on  board,  at  their  own 
expense,  to  instruct  them  in  the  French,  Italian, 
and  German  languages. 

At  dawn  the  foUowing  morning  I  determined 
to  commence  my  return  by  land  to  Pera,  accom- 
panied by  my  friendly  sgid  cheerful  host.  We 
first  arrived  at  a  meadow  lying  immediately  on 
the  outside  of  Bujukdere,  and  skirted  towards 
the  west  by  gentle  hills.  In  the  centre  of  its 
grassy  carpet  there  is  a  poetical-looking  grove 
of  trees,  consisting  of  seven  plantains,  growing  so 
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closely  together  that  they  seem  to  spront  from 
one  root. 

On  fine  summer  evenings,  this  is  the  promenade 
for  all  the  eleqantes  of  both  the  Christian  and 
Infidel  society  of  Bnjukdere.     In  the  Tillage  of 
Belgrade  (which  we  reached  after  a  short  ride) 
there  are  some  pleasant  viHas  belonginig  to  the 
Franks ;  and,  in  its  yicinity,  some  large  reservoirs 
of  water,  which  are  said  to  be  connected  with  the 
cisterns  of  Constantinople.      Between  this  and 
Burgas  (where  Belisarius,  blind  and  poor,  mis- 
understood by  his  emperor,  and  despised  by  his 
enemies,  is  said  to  have  passed  his  latter  day^ 
we  saw  the  celebrated  aqueduct  of  Justinian, 
which  extends  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  'Across 
a  small  valley,  and  at  an  elevation  of  one  hundred 
and  seven  feet.    Two  seriei^  of  arches,  one  above 
the  other,  form  this  stupendous  work,  on  which 
envious  Time  has  laid  his  hand,  without  beiiig  able 
entirely  to  destroy  it.     Over  hill  and  dale,  oar 
horses  brought  us  at  lengtii  by  a  different  path 
into  the  valley  of  Sweet  WaterU,  (Keaghid-Eha- 
n6,)  a  little  paradise,  through  'ri'hicfa my  road  had 
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once  before  led.  On  arriving  at  Constantinople, 
lighted  up  by  the  genial  son,  the  meadows  and 
hills  around  shone  in  a  fresh  verdant  dress;  and 
between  its  low  banks,  the  Barbyses  flowed  on  to 
the  basin  of  the  Golden  Horn,  into^  which  it 
empties  itself.  Through  the  trees,  already  full 
of  leaf,  glittered  the  Sultan's  splendid  kiosk, 
and  not  far  from  it  the  smcdl  red  and  white  houses 
destined  for  his  noble  suite.  Upon  the  steps  of 
the  kiosk  we  unpacked  our  provisions,  drank 
prosperity  to  Turkey,  and  lauded  the  charms  it 
affords  to  young  and  inquisitive  travellers.  The 
officers  who  had  accompanied  me  now  returned, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  who  had  to  convey  to 
the  Charg6  d' Affaires  in  Pera  intelligence  that 
the^  strong  southerly  wind  prevented  their,  ship 
from  coming  out  of  the  channel  into  the  harbour 
to  fetch  me. — ^This  south  wind  was  just  what  I 
wanted,. and  {  prayed  fervently  to  Eolus,  to  blow 
on  as  hard  as  ever,  bejuQg  quite  comfortable  in 
Stamboul,  and  not  ready  to  go  so  speedily  to  the 
clasaical  Hellas,  where  the  shortest  residence,  is 
certainly  the  most  agreeable. — At  the  pojpt  of 
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the  haven,  we  got  into  a  caique,  leaving  on  our 
left  the  suburb    Ejub,   which    I    have    already 
mentioned  in  my  route  from  Bucharest  to  Con- 
stantinople.    On  the  right,  lies  the  suburb  Piri 
Pasha,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  fearless 
councillor  of  Suliman  the  First.    Opposite,  stands 
the  gate  Petri  Capusi,    which,   upon   the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  was  de- 
fended  with   heroic  bravery.     It  now   leads  to 
the  Fanar,  inhabited  by  the  very  worst  class  of 
Greeks,  those  fomenters    of   political   intrigues 
and   quarrels,   who   will   serve   either  Turks  or 
Christians  for  pay,    and  are  despised  by  both. 
It  is  said  that,  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece, 
the  highest  posts  are  filled  by  these  Fanariotes, 
whose  name  serves  as  an  emblem  of  disgrace, 
both  in  Constantinople  and  the  Morea.      It  is 
to  be  hoped,   that  the  young  sovereign,   upon 
attaining  his  majority,  will  repudiate  them,  for 
the  advantage  of  his  subjects. 

The  two  other  gates  which  lie  in  the  vicinity, 
Balut  Kapusi,  and  Haiwain  Hyssari*Capusi, 
formerly  led   to  the  palace  of  Constantine,  of 
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which  a  few  stones  are  still  remaining ;  and  to 
the  great  Amphitheatre,  which  has  now  totally 
disappeared.  The  right  side  of  the  harbour 
presents  an  uninterrupted  row  of  palaces,  kiosks, 
and  mosques,  some  of  them  insignificant  enough. 
On  the  left  bank  are  numerous  magazines, 
extending  to  Galata,  where  we  alighted,  and 
proceeded  to  Pera,  (through  a  labyrinth  of  narrow 
streets),  which  we  reached  towards  evening. 

A  traveller,  whose  stay  in  the  Turkish  metro- 
polis is  even  limited,  should  not  neglect  to  make 
an  excursion  to  the  neighbouring  Prince  Islands. 
Accompanied  by  a  friend,  I  one  morning  early 
entered  a  sailing-boat,  and  a  favourable  wind 
carried  us  obliquely  across  the  harbour,  round  the 
angle  of  the  Seraglio,  which  we  left  on  the  right, 
then  bearing  closely  to  the  Asiatic  coast.  There 
are  nine  of  these  islands,  which  derive  their 
name  from  having  been,  during  the  Byzantine 
empire,  the  place  of  banishment  for  deposed 
emperors,  empresses,  princes,  and  other  persons 
of  rank :  to  whom,  provided  they  were  not  in 
close  confinement,  a  residence  on  these  agreeable 
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spots,  in  a  fine  and  healthy  atmosphere,  could  only 
be  objectionable,  from  thought  reverting  to  still 
happier  situations. — ^The  Byzantine  history  re- 
cords many  instances  of  such  banishment. 

We  landed  upon  the  largest  of  these  islands, 
(called  Principo),  but  named  by  the  Turks  ^'Kisil 
ada,"  (the  red  island),  from  the  red  hue  of  its 
mountains.  It  lies  opposite  to  '*  Chalke,"  another 
of  the  same  group,  and  is  about  three  miles  long. — 
On  its  northern  side,  is  the  chief  city,  or  rather 
chief  village  of  the  same  name,  with  its  three 
beautiful  convents,  Christ's,  St.  George's,  and  St 
Nicholas;  which  are  situated  partly  upon  hills, 
partly  in  valleys,  and  agreeably  environed  by 
olives,  cypresses,  and  luxuriant  vines. — ^The  entire 
island  resembles  a  large  garden,  the  air  of  which, 
being  soft  and  perfumed,  makes  it  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  Greeks  and  Franks ;  some  of  whom 
reside  on  it  the  whole  year,  whilst  the  majority 
only  escape  here,  from  the  oppressive  air  of  the 
city,  in  the  beginning  of  May.  Not  far  from  the 
village,  there  are  two  beautiful  fountains,  sur- 
rounded by  plantains,  and  lying  between  green 
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hills,  which  are  the  resort  of  promenaders,  in  the 
evenings  of  spring,  after  the  heat  of  the  day, 
when  the  gentle  breezes  from  the  lightly  mnr- 
muring  sea  render  the  spot  truly  delightful. 

On  the  first  of  May,  which  here  represents  the 
festival  of  commencing  spring,  the  valley  re- 
sounds with  the  festivities  of  thousands  who  seek 
repose  in  picturesque  groups,  amongst  the  shrubs; 
and  when  the  sun  sheds  its  last  rays  upon  this 
pleasant  island — earth,  sea,  and  heaven,  seem 
to  swim  in  one  voluptuous  haze.  The  lightly  clad 
fig^es  of  the  beautiful  Greeks  glide  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  Romaika,  upon  the  grassy 
carpet,  accompanying  their  dances  with  native 
songs:  whilst  from  the  groves,  the  flute's  soft 
sounds  float  through  the  air  Uke  the  notes  of 
the  nightingale.  From  the  shore,  also,  resound 
the  guitars  of  Sicilian  and  Italian  mariners, 
who  take  advantage  of  their  residence  in  the 
Imperial  city  to  pass  the  evenings  upon  the 
island.  The  dark  sky  sparkles  with  a  thousand 
lights,  and  the  moon,  like  a  meteor  rising  from 
out  the  waves,  sheds  its  silvery  light  over  all. 
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As  night  disappears,  the  crowd  disperses,  and 
the  fresh  mom  gives  another  feature  to  the  charm 
which  heaven  has  bestowed  upon  this  Elysium. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


The  Ramazan^  or  Fasting-month. — Succeeding  Festivities. — 
St.  Demetrius.-'Atmeidan,  an  ancient  Hippodromus. — ^The 
Mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet.— The  Imperial  Vault. — ^The 
Opium  Eaters'  Sanctuary.— The  Castle  of  Seven  Towers.— 
The  Imprisonment  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  M.  de 
Bulgakow. — ^The  Secret  Dispatches. — Unrivalled  Scenery  of 
Constantinople. 

I  HAD  already  read  and  heard  much  of  the 
fasting-month,  Ramazan,  and  my  wish  to  be  in 
Constantinople  during  that  period  was  fulfilled; 
for  on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1833,  the  court 
astrologer  announced  to  the  Sultan  the  change 
of  the  moon,  and  consequently,  the  commencement 
of  the  Ramazan.  The  cannons  from  the  Bastion, 
at  the  apex  of  the  Seraglio  announced,  that  the 
festival  of  the  month  had  commenced — throughout 
which,  the  fasts  are  so  severe,  that  as  long  as  the 
sun  is  in  the  sky,  the  faithful  abstain  wholly  from 
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eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping :  so  great  indeed  is 
their  self-denial^  that  they  will  not  even  smdl  a 
flower !  The  laborious  class  of  porters  and  rowers 
of  caiques  most  excited  my  compassion,  who, 
when  streaming  with  perspiration  from  their  toil, 
could  not  even  cool  the  parched  palate  with  a 
draught  of  water.  All  shops  and  booths  are  closed, 
and  the  streets  deserted  by  those  who  are  striving 
to  quell  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst  by  sleep. 
But  as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down^  all  become 
cheerful,  even  boisterous,  which  singularly  con- 
trasts with  the  usual  gravity  of  the  Turks.  The 
shops  and  coffee-houses  brilliantly  lighted,  are 
opened,  and  the  cupolas  of  the  mosques  are  illu- 
minated by  means  of  variegated  paper  lanterns, 
which,  suspended  on  cords  from  minaret  to  mina- 
ret, vibrate  throughout  the  dark  night ;  and,  by 
the  crowd  of  persons  who  throng  the  streets,  pis- 
tols are  constantly  being  fired,  in  signs  of  joy.  The 
accustomed  temperance  of  the  Osmanlite  is  now 
forgotten,  and  he  eats  and  drinks  like  a  North- 
German  peasant  at  a  marriage-feast.  The  coffee- 
houses are  so  crowded,  that  any  one  may  easily 
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catch  the  plague,  and  bear  it  to  the  grave  w  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Bamazan.  The  view  of  Stiun- 
boul,  from  the  heights  of  P^ra,  swimmiDg  in  an 
ocean  of  variegated  fire,  is  truly  inagic^l — and 
the  most  brilliant  European  illumination,  compared 
with  this  oriental  and  fantastic  display,  is  far 
behind-hand. 

This  nocturnal  kind  of  life  lasts  for  fqur 
weeks,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  thire^e  days' 
festival  of  Beyram,  resembling  somewhat  our 
Easter.  The  present  evening,  owipg  to  its  hila- 
rity, seemed  to  me  peculiarly  appropriate  for  a 
visit  to  the  suburb  of  the  Greeks,  St.  Demetrius, 
the  road  to  which  lies  northward  from  Pera. 

St.  Demetrius  is  seated  in  a  valley  close  to  the 
mountain  of  Pera;  and  from  the  filthiness  of  its 
streets,  and  discomfort  of  its  dwellings,  at  once 
proclaims  itself  a  residence  of  the  dirty  Greeks. 
Music  issued  however  from  several  of  the  coffee- 
houses, and  I  stepped  into  one  which  appeared 
the  most  respectable.  Of  two  musicians,  one 
was  a  Jew,  and  scraped  most  miserably  upon  a 
violin;  whilst  the  other,  a  Greek,  with  a  stylet, 
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tinkled  on  a  guitar:  these  formed  the  orchestra. 
Six  Greek  boys,  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age, 
danced  the  Tscheutti.  They  were  comely  lads, 
and  dressed  in  a  tasteful  and  fantastic  costnme, 
which  consisted  of  long  fall  light  trowsers,  short 
red  jackets  embroidered  with  gold,  red  shoes,  and 
the  customary  cap,  (around  which  a  variegated 
shawl  was  twisted),  with  their  dark  hair  falling  in 
ringlets  over  their  shoulders.  The  dance  was 
performed  by  groups,  in  which  the  dancers  en- 
deavoured to  represent  the  most  voluptuous  and 
sensual  postures,  in  imitation  of  the  Paris  or 
Berlin  corps  de  ballet. 

My  departure  was  daily  approaching,  although 
I  had  still  much  to  see,  for  I  knew  not  then  that 
I  should  ever  return  to  Constantinople.  As  the 
protection  of  an  ambassador's  guard  had  been 
serviceable  to  me  before,  I  again  took  with  me 
an  armed  companion  upon  my  excursion.  As 
is  usual,  we  took  a  boat  at  Top-hana,  crossed  the 
harbour,  and  hastened  through  the  St.  Sophia 
square,  towards  the  Atmeidan  (the  ancient  and 
celebrated  Hippodromus),  founded  by  the  Em- 
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perors  Severus  and  Constantine.  The  statues 
which  once  decorated  it  have  disappeared,  and 
its  chief  ornament  (the  fonr  horses  of  Lysippus 
which  are  supposed  to  have  made  greater  jour- 
neys than  any  other  horses,)  has  also  been  re- 
moved. Constantine  took  them  from  Rome, 
(where  they  stood  upon  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Nero,)  to  Byzantium,  whence  they  were  trans^ 
ferred  in  the  year  1206  to  Venice.  They  were 
then  carried  to  Paris,  and  after  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon, brought  back  again  to  Venice,  where  they 
still  look  down  upon  the  animated  scene  which 
the  square  of  St.  Mark  presents. 

There  is  no  trace  left  of  the  splendid  Piazza, 
where  the  populace  greeted  Justinian  as  Emperor, 
and  Belisarius  as  a  victorious  General.  Three 
monuments  now  only  decorate  the  place  which 
once  witnessed  the  most  flourishing  epoch  of  the 
Byzantine  empire;  these  still  defy  the  ravages 
of  time.  The  so-called  Egyptian  column  rises 
sixty  feet  high.  It  is  an  obelisk  composed  of  a 
single  piece  of  gpranite,  with  bassi  relievi  on  its 
pedestal  which  indicate  that  art  was  already  in 
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a  declining  state.  They  represent  the  Emperor 
Theodosios  presiding  at  the  public  games»  and 
receiving  the  offerings  presented  him  by  van- 
quished nations.  On  the  other  side  are  figured 
the  different  machines  whereby  Proclns  raised 
the  pillar,  and  above  which  the  eye  distinctly 
recognizes  some  hieroglyphics.  But  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  base  are  partially  erased  or  buried 
in  the  earth.  The  bronze  pillar  of  Constan- 
tine,  which  is  thirty  feet  high,  and  stands  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Atmeidan,  is  so 
much  dilapidated  as  to  be  in  danger  of  falling. 
It  was  the  goal  of  the  charioteers  and  runners 
at  the  public  games,  when  it  must  have  presented 
a  dazzling  sight,  with  the  plates  of  gold  where- 
with Constantino  Porphyrogenetes  had  decorated 
its  pedestal.  In  the  centre  of  the  place  there 
is  another  bronze  pillar,  formed  of  three  en- 
twined serpents,  which  according  to  tradition 
is  said  to  have  stood  under  the  Delphic  Tripod. 
Sultan  Mahomet  the  Second,  upon  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  in  order  to  exhibit  his  great 
strength,  struck  off  the  head  of  the  first  serpent 
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with  his  battle  axe.  The  two  others  have  since 
disappeared,  probably  through  some  antiquarian 
theft.  It  is  an  easy  thmg  to  plunder  the  ancient 
monuments  at  Constantinople,  as  the  Tarks  haye 
but  little  respect  for  the  antique,  and  carelessly 
expose  them   to  all  kinds  of  destruction. 

The  exercises  of  the  ancient  Hippodromus  are 
still  retained  in  the  Atmeidan,  which  serves  the 
Turks  for  their  fayorite  game  of  casting  the 
Dshinid.  Two  horsemen  advance  at  full  gallop, 
and  endeavour  to  attack  each  other  with  small 
javelins.  The  chief  art  of  the  game  consists  in 
catching  the  ad  versary's  javelin,  and  casting  it  back 
again.  The  Turks  are  so  much  attached  to  this 
chivabic  sport,  that  it  forms  their  daily  exercise. 
Even  the  Sultan  frequently  participates  in  it, 
either  within  the  inner  court  of  the  Seraglio,  or  at 
his  summer  residence,  in  the  valley  of  Sweet 
Waters.  At  the  side  of  the  Atmeidan,  where  for- 
merly stood  the  palace  of  Constantine,  now  stands 
the  beautiful  mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet,  the  only 
one  I  ever  saw  with  six  minarets.  I  heard  also, 
that  it  is  the  only  one  thus  distinguished  throughout 
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the  eastern  Empire,  the  mosque  at  Mecca  in 
which  the  holy  Caib  is  contained,  not  having  so 
many.  As  the  true  Cathedral  of  Constantino- 
ple— for  it  is  exclusively  herein  that  the  great 
church  festivals  are  celebrated  by  the  Sultan  and 
his  court-this  mosque  contains  a  greater  namber 
of  costly  curiosities  than  any  other:  for  which 
it  is  indebted  to  its  founder.  Sultan  Achmet, 
and  many  others  of  the  faithful,  who  followed  his 
example.  The  only  ornaments  in  it  wUch  I 
need  mention,  consist  of  the  six  great  golden 
lamps  presented  to  the  mosque  by  Dshafer 
Pasha,  Governor  of  Abyssinia,  richly  studded 
with  emeralds,  and  suspended  by  strong  chains  of 
gold.  In  this  place  is  also  preserved  the  last, 
dress  of  the  Caaba,  called  the  *'  noble  raiment," 
which  the  annual  caravan  brings  back  from  its 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

On  the  opposite  side  lies  the  hospital  for  the 
insane,  where  are  to  be  found  the  remains  of  the 
cistern  of  Philoxenus.  A  wooden  staircase  des- 
cending from  a  court  leads  to  this  basin,  which 
is  supported  on  two  hundred  and  twelve  rudely 
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carved  marble  pillars.  Passing  along  the  street 
of  Adrianopolis,  where  may  be  seen  the  remains 
of  a  pillar  upon  which  a  statue  of  Apollo  once 
stood — and  which  is  now  called  the  burnt  pillar, 
from  its  having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
many  fires  that  have  broken  out  in  this  qusurter — 
and  through  several  other  narrow  streets,  we  at 
length  arrived  at  the  Dscheami  Suleimani6, 
which,  according  to  external  appearance,  is 
the  most  beautiful  building  in  Constantinople. 
The  door  stood  open,  and,  protected  by  my  com- 
panion, I  ventured,  without  a  firman,  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  interior. 

The  chief  cupola  rests  upon  four  columns  of 
fine  and  highly  polished  granite,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Troy. 
The  whole  structure  is  quadrangular;  and  be- 
sides the  chief  cupola  at  each  end,  there  are  five 
smaller  ones,  which,  with  a  number  of  glass  win- 
dows, render  this  mosque  lighter  than  others, 
wherein  a  solemn  twilight  generally  prevails. 
The  Suleimani6  was  built  at  the  command  of 
Sultan  Soliman   the   Second,    in  the  year  one 
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thoosand  five  handred  and  fifty,  by  the  same  Ita- 
lian architect  who  erected  the  superb  Selim's 
mosque,  in  Adrianople.  It  has  on  the  eastern 
side,  like  other  mosques,  a  sort  of  fore-court 
garden,  and  a  portico  with  twenty-four  porphyry 
and  granite  pillars;  there  are  also  cypresses, 
plantains,  and  playing  fountains.  Within  the 
wall,  with  its  nine  doors,  surrounding  this  fore- 
court, there  is  a  Turb6,  (or  imperial  vault)  seven- 
teen of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Constantinople. 
These  structures,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken 
when  mentioning  the  Aja  Sophia,  present  exter- 
nally the  figure  of  mosques  in  miniature.  In  this 
chapel  repose  Sollman  the  Second,  his  mother, 
Selim  the  Second,  and  Achmet  the  Second,  with 
their  children.  Through  the  open  windows, 
which  are  furnished  with  golden  lattices,  the 
coffins  may  be  seen  above  the  earth,  {Saunduca,) 
covered  with  rich  red  velvet  palls,  whereupon 
verses  from  the  Koran  are  embroidered  in  gold. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  every  Sultan 
sends  such  a  pall  to  Medina,  to  be  there  spread 
over  the  grave  of  the  prophet,  and  thus  rendered 
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sacred.  On  the  death  of  the  Sultan,  it  is  brought 
back,  and  his  coflSn  is  covered  with  it.  At  the 
head  of  each  there  is  a  high  turban  with  two 
diadems,  and  a  rich  shawl  hangs  down  therefrom. 
The  walls  of  the  Turb6  are  generally  faced  with 
porcelain  or  marble,  upon  which  holy  writings 
are  inscribed.  Ever-burning  lamps  are  sus- 
pended from  the  arch,  and  extinguished  torches, 
reminding  us  of  the  mythos  of  the  ancients, 
surround  the  cofSn. 

The  ''  march  of  intellect"  in  Turkey  has  des- 
troyed much  that  was  interesting;  and  among 
other  things,  the  sanctuary  of  the  Opium-eaters 
(or  Theriaki).  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Suleimani6 
stood,  some  short  time  since,  the  booths  where 
the  Osmanlites  of  the  old  school,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  poison,  transplanted  themselves  for  the 
space  of  an  hour  to  the  seventh  heaven,  en- 
joying in  anticipation  the  happiness  of  paradise, 
and  paying  for  such  pleasure  the  sad  price  of 
awakening  from  a  state  of  bliss  to  one  of  earthly 
phrenzy  and  despair.  I  felt  a  great  inclination  to 
indulge  for  once  in  this  luxury;   but  the  small 
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opiam-houses  were  deserted  and  in  ruins  before 
me,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Sultan's  express 
command.  Hollow-eyed  beings,  consisting  mere- 
ly of  skin  and  bone,  glided  about  the  ruins  of 
their  sanctuaries,  sighing  for  lost  delights,  and 
even  despising  the  punch  which  their  present  sove- 
reign had  recommended  them  by  way  of  com- 
pensation. 

Through  some  uninteresting  divisions  of  the 
town,  the  road  led  from  the  Suleimanie  to  the 
soath-westem  extremity  of  the  city,  where  the  Cas- 
tle of  the  Seven  Towers  (called  by  the  Turks  Jedi- 
cuU)  stands  upon  the  brink  of  the  sea  of  Marmora. 
In  the  time  of  the  Greek  emperors,  this  building 
consisted  of  foar  celebrated  towers,  called  the 
Golden  Gates,  through  which  the  triumphates 
entered.  To  these  Mahomet  the  Second  added 
three  others,  whence  arose  the  present  name. 
Heaven,  however,  did  not  look  favourably  upon 
the  addition,  as  by  the  shock  of  a  severe  earth- 
quake, three  of  the  towers  were  cast  down,  so 
that  the  original  namber  alone^is  now  left  standing. 

Several  of  the  sultans  have  deposited  their  trea- 
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sures  here  in  security;  and  upon  the  breaking  oat 
of  a  war,  the  ambassadors  of  the  hostile  powers, 
being  probably  considered  as  hostages,  were  for- 
merly placed  here  in  security  also.  With^the  ex- 
ception of  their  liberty,  these  ambassadors  wanted 
nothing;  they  were  treated  in  a  most  distinguished 
manner,  and  with  little  caution  or  suspicion,  as 
the  following  anecdote  will  tend  to  prove.  The 
Russian  ambassador,  M.  von  Bulgakow,  who, 
daring  the  last  year  of  the  preceding  century, 
was,  for  some  time,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Seven 
Towers,  discovered  a  safe  and  clever  mode 
of  receiving  intelligence  from  his  friends  on  the 
exterior.  Having  a  most  extraordinary  appetite 
for  roast  pig,  his  agents  endeavoured,  by  fre- 
quently sending  him  this  dish,  to  gratify  his 
wishes.  The  well-known  prejudice  of  the  Turks 
against  pork  made  the  then  existing  Janissaries 
pass  by  the  messengers  with  rapidity,  without 
bestowing  on  them  the  requisite  inspection.  Had 
they  but  known  that  the  stuffing  of  the  little 
animal  consisted  of  important  letters,  they  would 
not  probably  have  hesitated  as  to  his  dissection. 
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Bat,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  the  Turks  are  a 
kindly  people,  and  very  little  prone  to  suspicion. 
''Allah  kerim!"  they  would  exclaim:  '<  if  JJe  had 
wished  that  the  correspondence  should  be  dis- 
covered, some  miracle  would  doubtlessly  have 
exposed  the  inside  of  the  pig  to  light !" 

A  high  wall  surrounds  the  castle,  which  now 
consists  of  two  courts.  In  the  first  are  the  dwel- 
ling-houses of  several  Turkish  officials  with  their 
families,  near  the  guard-house  of  the  military, 
who  are  daily  relieved  after  the  European  fashion. 
In  the  second  stand  one  large  and  several  small 
houses,  which  formerly  constituted  the  :  above- 
named  prison,  but  now,  I  believe,  they  are  unoc- 
cupied. The  towers  and  houses  are  cavered 
with  copper,  painted  blue,  which,  with  the^  green 
of  the  trees  within  and  without  the  walls,  fcams 
an  agreeable  contrast.  The  entrance  is  closed 
against  strangers;  but  from  an  adjoining  church- 
yard, a  sight  may  be  obtained  of  the  itwQ;  courts; 
and  from  the  same  spot  the  view  extend3  over 
the  castle,  and  the  deep  blue  sea  of  Marmora,  to 
the  distant  Prince  Islands. 
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We  continued  our  course  within  the  city  as  far 
as  the  gate  Navoli  Capa,  which  leads  to  the  sea 
of  Marmora^  where  a  caique  awaited  to  convey 
us  along  the  shore,  round  the  point  of  the  Serag- 
\io,  back  to  the  haven  of  Top-hana.  There  is  a 
paved  road  between  the  sea  and  city  walls,  which 
are  about  twenty  paces  from  the  shore.  The  walls, 
as  far  as  they  constitute  the  fortifications  of  ancient 
Byzantium,  are  of  granite,  the  separate  blocks 
being  united  by  a  mortar  which  time  has  har- 
dened into  stone.  What  Mahomet  the  Second 
and  his  successor  have  added  is  rough  and  unfi- 
nished, being  built  of  common  stone;  but  amongst 
these  additions  unfortunately  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  some  marble  and  porphyry  pillars,  that 
once  helped  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  cele- 
brated city. 

The  following  short  extract  from  the  celebrated 
Winkelman's  History  of  the  Arts  of  the  Ancients, 
wiU  prove  the  magnificence  that  was  formerly 
bounded  by  the  shores  of  the  two  seas: — 

**  In  Constantiikyple,  and  there  only,  some 
relics  still  remained  spared  after  the  general  des- 
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traction  in  Greece  and  Rome.  At  Constantinople, 
even  as  late  as  the  eleventh  centary,  stood  the 
Pallas  of  the  isle  of  Lindus,  carved  by  Scyllas  and 
DepoenuSy  sculptors  of  the  time  of  Cyrus;  there 
existed  there  also,  about  the  same  time,  that 
wonder  of  art,  the  Olympian  Jupiter  of  Phidias; 
the  beautiful  Venus  of  Cinidus,  from  the  chisel  of 
Praxiteles;  Lysippus's  famous  group,  called  the 
Statue  of  Opportunity,  and  a  Juno  of  Samos,  by 
the  same  sculptor.  All  these  were  probably  des- 
troyed on  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  the  forces 
under  Baldwin  at  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  for  we  well  know  that  the  statues 
of  bronze  were  then  melted  down  and  coined  into 
money." 

Thus  art  and  its  creations  moulder  and  are  des- 
troyed !  But  nature,  ever  fresh,  still  blooms  and 
flourishes  here  in  all  her  luxuriance,  warmed  by 
a  glowing  sun,  and  placidly  smiling  at  the  bois- 
terous storms  of  time.  And  did  even  Byzantium 
lie  in  one  vast  pile  of  ruins,  two  seas  would  stiU 
water  here  a  terrestrial  paradise.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  be  compared  with  the  conunanding^ 
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situation  of  Constantinople.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  seek  a  spot  whence  this  imperial  city  and  its 
vicinity  may  delight  the  eye.  From  every  point  a 
thousand  charms  present  themselves.  To  an 
ancients  heathen,  it  might  seem  as  if  nature  had 
planted  a  beautiful  garden  for  the  gods  around  this 
extraordinary  city.  Encircled  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  it  fairly  enchants  the  intoxicated  gaze  of 
the  traveller  with  the  innumerable  and  curious 
forms  of  its  golden  cupolas,  towers,  minarets, 
glittering  palaces,  and  variegated  houses,  fronted 
with  galleries  and  balconies.  If  the  eye  wanders 
towards  the  silvery  mirror  of  the  sea,  which  on  all 
sides  meets  it,  we  fancy  we  can  perceive  a  magic 
picture  rise  from  out  the  waves.  It  is  impossible 
to  turn  from  this  bewitching  panorama,  for  we 
feel  as  though  it  were  a  dream  that  would  quickly 
vanish.  And  yet  it  is  a  reality  too  beautiful  to  be 
imagined-^o  indescribably  charming,  that  the 
eye  might  repose  almost  for  ever  on  it  without 
&tigne. 
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llie  Seraglio.— The  High  and  Sublime  Porte.— Refonns  in 
Coiirt-£tiquette.— The  Janissaries.— The  Grates  of  Bliss.— 
The  Hall  of  Audience.— The  Sultan's  Throne.— The  Saloon 
of  noble  Garments.— The  Treasures  of  the  Sultan.— The 
Harem,  or  House  of  Delight.— Female  Barracks.— Saloon 
of  Visitors — ^The  Hyacinth  and  Tulip  Gardens.— The  Tulip 
Festiyal. 

That  portion  of  the  strand  which  winds  round 
the  Seraglio  is  prohibited  to  strangers.  Here 
silence  reigns,  uninterrupted  save  by  the  footsteps 
or  call  of  the  sentries,  who  pace  between  tiie 
cannons  placed  upon  the  stone  parapet.  From 
the  wall,  which  is  surrounded  by  strong  towers 
near  to  each  other,  eight  gates  lead  to  the  sea, 
which  are  only  opened  to  the  Grand  Seignior  or 
some  of  his  highest  dignitaries.  Those  two  sides 
of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  Seraglio,  which  face 
the  harbour  and  the  sea  of  Marmora^  are  about 
a  league  long ;   the  third  side  lies  opposite  the 
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Mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  Towards  the  Propontis 
stands  the  harem  ol  the  women,  a  lofty  and  im- 
posing building,  the  windows  of  which  are  ren- 
dered impervious  to  the  gaze  of  strangers  by 
Venetian  blinds. 

Although  the  encircling  wall  is  high,  a  great 
portion  of  the  Seraglio  may  be  seen,  as  its  struc- 
ture  rises    upon    irregular  terraces.      Mosques 
with  their  tall  minarets,  baths,  palaces,  fountains 
jutting  their  streams  into  the  air,  and  kiosks — 
amongst  which,  especially,  the  splendid  Sepetds- 
chiler  and  Jalli-kiosks  may  be   distinguished — 
succeed  each  other  without  any  regular  order; 
the  whole  being  encompassed  by  gardens  planted 
with  light  green  trees  and  dark  cypresses,  through 
which    the    gilded    crescent    may    be    seen    to 
glitter,  indicating  the  traveller's  locality.    Splen- 
dour and  simplicity  are  here  combined,  and  the 
stranger  is  unwilling  to  tear  himself  from  this 
unusual  scene,  as  it  constantly  developes  fresh 
attractions,   when   the   sun,  sinking  behind  the 
green  hills,  sheds  his  last  rays,  crimsoning  there- 
with the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  sea.     The  si- 
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lence  which  then  reigns  throughout  fhis  city  of 
the  Seraglio  (inhabited  by  six  thousand  human, 
beings)  is  broken  only  by  the  long  resounding  tone 
of  the  Imam  as,  from  the  minaret,  he  summons 
the  faithful  to  prayers;  or  from. the  grove  may 
be  heard  the  nightingale^s  soft  notes,  or  the 
twang  of  a  guitar  from  the  golden  prison  of  some 
elegant  kiosk  vibrating  over  the  smooth  sea. 

So  much  that  is  contradictory  has  been  said  of 
the  Sultan's  residence,  that  an  European  can 
form  no  correct  idea  of  it.  I  will  here»  therefore, 
state  what  I  partly  saw,  and  partly  heard  from 
well  informed  persons  upon  the  spot.  The  Seraii 
or  as  strangers  call  it  the  Seraglio,  occupies  the 
extreme  point  of  Europe,  which  here  stretches 
itself  like  a  cape  into  the  sea  of  Marmora  as  if 
it  were  extending  a  hand  to  Asia,  It  is  the  spot 
where  Byzantium  stood  on  its  first  foundation. 
The  name  Serai,  literally  interpreted,  means 
palace,  whereas  Europeans  commonly  understand 
by  it  the  apartments  of  the  females,  thus  mistaking 
a  part  for  the  whole: — ^not  only  the  Sultan,  but 
every  Turkish  grandee,  has  his  Serai,  in  which 
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the  harem,  (or  apartments  of  the  females)  is  in- 
cluded. It  struck  me  as  remarkable  that,  at 
St.  Petersburghy  the  buildings  in  court-yards 
which  are  used  as  carriage  and  wood-houses,  are 
called  Serai,  and  thas  this  august  name  is  not  a 
little  desecrated. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  "  High  and  Sub- 
lime Porte.''  It  is  the  central  point  of  the  entire 
Osmanlee  GoTemment — ^the  focus  from  which  the 
rays  of  the  sparkling  sun  (the  familiar  epithet  of 
the  Sultan),  are  distributed  over  the  Empire  of 
the  Moslems.  The  building  of  the  Porte  took 
place  in  the  year  1467,  during  the  reign  of  Ma- 
homet the  Second.  Besides  the  description  al- 
ready given  of  the  interior  of  the  first  court,  we 
have  still  to  notice  the  little  Porte  on  the  right 
side,  which  leads  to  an  open  space  within  the 
enclosure  of  the  Seraglio,  and  is  calledGiilchane — 
being  the  spot  where  the  imperial  pages  prac- 
tise  their  gymnastic  exercises.  Nothing  now  re- 
mains of  the  silver  statue  of  Eudoxia,  the  con- 
sort of  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  which  stood  upon 
a  porphyry  column  in  the  first  court  of  that  mo- 
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narch's  palace. — Some  years  ago,  when  the  tomb 
of  the  Holy  Nepomak,  supported  by  four  large 
silver  angels,  was  shown  to  me  in  the  church 
upon  the  Hradscben  at  Prague,  the  custodier,  a 
jesting  fellow,  informed  me  that  formerly  there 
were  five  such  angels,  but  that  one  had  been 
removed  to  the  mint  at  Vienna.  Perhaps  the 
silver  Eudoxia  has  received  a  similar  transmission 
to  the  mint  at  Constantinople.  In  noticing  the 
second  gate,  and  the  interior  of  the  second  court, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that,  beneath  the 
long  arched  gate,  there  is  a  door  leading  to  the 
apartments  of  one  of  the  most  important  minis- 
ters of  justice  in  the  Seraglio,  namely,  the  execu- 
tioner,— who,  under  this  gateway,  usually  per- 
forms his  oflSce.  Until  the  period  when  the  pre- 
sent Sultan  commenced  his  reforms, — owing  to 
which  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers  have 
been  treated  with  more  consideration, — ^they  were 
obliged,  on  going  to  an  audience  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Seraglio,  not  only  to  alight  from 
their  horses  at  Orta  Kapu,  which  is  still  the  case, 
but  to  wait  for  half  an  hour  seated   upon  the 
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wooden  bench  of  the  guards,  close  to  the  door  of 
the  executioner,  until  it  pleased  the  Sultan  to 
admit  them  into  his  presence ; — a  formality  which 
much  annoyed  many  of  these  diplomatists,  and  is 
now  removed. 

Through  the  passage  which  leads  to  the  saloon 
of  the  divan  the  reader  has  already  followed  me; 
and  on  the  right  there  is  an  avenue  of  trees 
leading  to  a  long  building,  wherein  no  less  than 
nine  cooks  are  employed  for  the  use  of  the  Sultan, 
his  ladies,  and  some  of  the  superior  officials  of 
the  Seraglio.  There  are  likewise,  dining-rooms 
and  a  laboratory,  where  the  sherbet  is  prepared. 
Tn  front  of  the  kitchens  is  a  place  where  the 
Janissaries,  in  proof  of  being  satisfied  with  the  go- 
vernment, used  to  attack  the  dishes  of  pilau  (rice). 
The  more  contented  they  were,  the  more  they 
devoured ;  and  the  fuller  the  stomachs  of  these 
soldiers  were  crammed,  the  more  smiling  was  the 
countenance  of  the  Sultan — as  he  then  felt  con- 
vinced that  his  throne  did  not  totter,  and  that  his 
head  was  firmly  fixed  upon  his  shoulders. 

Along  the  central  avenue  is  a  road  to  the  Gates 
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of  Bliss  (Babiseadit)  at  which  both  black  and 
white  eunuchs  stand  on  g^ard.  Through  this 
blessed  entrance^  the  sides  whereof  are  hung 
with  golden  swords,  shields,  and  brocade,  the 
ambassadors  are  conducted  to  the  hall  of  au- 
dience; and  many  travellers  have  already  des- 
cribed under  what  humiliating  ceremonies  and 
excessive  genuflexions  this  audience  takes  place. 
The  throne  of  the  Sultan,  glittering  Mrith  jewels 
and  gold,  does  not  stand  opposite  the  entrance  to 
the  hall  of  audience,  but  on  one  side  of  that 
apartment,  which  is  lighted  only  by  a  single  win- 
dow, admitting  no  more  light  than  sufficient  to 
increase  its  brilliancy ;  and  softer  than  the  murmor 
of  the  fountains  which  play  before  the  window, 
are  the  words  which  are  exchanged  during  the 
audience.  This  is  the  last  point  on  this  side,  to 
which  Europeans  are  permitted  to  advance.  The 
remainder  of  the  Seraglio  resembles  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  in  so  far  as  its  being,  generally 
speaking,  known  only  to  the  inhabitants.  Never- 
theless, intelligence  from  the  very  interior  of  the 
Sultan's  seat,  has  reached  the  ears  of  unbelievers. 
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through  the  works  of  certain  historians  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  from  which  we  learn,  that  in 
the  third  or  innermost  court  of  the  Seraglio,  are 
the  several  apartments  of  the  Padischah  and  his 
court,  with  the  library,  mosques,  fountains,  baths^ 
and  kiosks,  and  the  Harem,  properly  so  called ; 
and  contiguous  to  this  woman's  prison,  is  another, 
called  Schimsherlik,  wherein  the  princes  of  the 
blood  are  confined  until  they  respectively  ascend 
the  throne. 

The  most  celebrated  apartment  of  the  Sultan, 
and  to  which  a  silver  door  leads,  is  the  Cheraki 
sherife  Adasi,  (the  saloon  of  noble  garment). — 
In  it  are  found  the  costly  relics  of  the  Prophet's 
mantle,  ensign,  staff,  sword,  and  bow,  as  well  as 
shields  and  swords  of  his  companions  in  arms. 
In  reverence  for  the  contents  of  this  saloon, 
Sultan  Mahomet  the  First  embellished  it  at  an 
expense  of  a  hundred  thousand  ducats,  and  it 
consequently  glitters  with  a  perfect  refulgence  of 
gold  and  silver. — ^The  mantle,  composed  simply 
of  light  black  woollen  stuflT,  is  somewhat  less 
valuable    than  the  silver    chest    wherein    it   is 
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preserved^  which  weighs  no  less  than  seventy'* 
eight  thonsand  drachms — ^we  cannot  long  doubt 
which  would  be  the  curiosity  most  esteemed  by  a 
Christian,  were  the  choice  left  to  him.  Some 
learned  enquirers  maintain,  that  these  Mahomedan 
relics  were  originally  Christian,  and  that  the 
mantle  of  the  Prophet  had  previously  been  the 
raiment  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the  flag,  identically 
the  same  which  Constantino  received  direct  from 
heaven  with  these  words  upon  it :  '*  By  this  sign 
wilt  thou  conquer;"  whereas,  the  inscriptioD 
now  is  "  Allah  il  Allah,  ii  Mahomet,  resUI 
illah),"  (God  is  God,  and  Mahomet  his  Prophet); 
whilst  with  the  staff  of  Mahomet,  Moses  is  af- 
firmed  to  have  already  performed  his  miracles  in 
the  desert. — I  leave  to  the  reader  to  credit  as 
much  of  these  things  as  he  pleases. 

I  shall  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  building 
Chasner,  which  lies  also  in  this  court,  and  contains 
in  four  vaults,  the  private  treasures  of  the  Sultan, 
for  in  these  miserable  times  it  would  but  excite 
envious  feelings. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  •*  Gates  of  Bliss," 
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are  the  dwellings  of  the  two  chiefs  of  black  and 
white  eanuchs^  the  first  of  whom  is  called  the  Aga 
of  the  House,  the  other,  the  Aga  of  the  Gate  of 
Bliss,  which  name  sonnds  somewhat  ironically 
with  reference  to  its  bearer.  With  more  truth,  the 
harem  itself  is  denominated,  "  Dari  seadet,"  (the 
House  of  Delight).  Of  Christians,  physicians  alone 
have  penetrated  thus  far,  and  satisfied  have  they 
returned,  only  indeed  with  regard  to  their  purses; 
the  Sultan  on  that  point  not  allowing  himself  to 
be  called  a  niggard.  This  (Dari  seadet),  forms 
the  winter  dwelling  of  the  women,  for  in  spring 
and  autumn  they  occupy  another  building  in  the 
vicinity,  and  close  to  the  sea-side,  (Top  Kapu, 
or  Cannon  gate).  The  court  gardener,  (an  Aus- 
trian), has  procured  the  introduction  of  several 
Europeans  into  the  Top  Kapu,  and  thus  afibrded 
them  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  building— 
but  this  only  during  the  winter  or  summer  months, 
consequently,  not  at  a  time  when  the  true  flowers 
of  the  harem  were  blooming  there  in  all  their 
loveliness. 

Close  to  this  latter  edifice,  is  the  Eriwan-kiosk, 
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the  highest  in  Constantinople,  which  the  traveller 
yiews  with  eager  eyes,  bat  at  a  respectful  dis* 
tance,  whibt  he  himself  is  being  scrutinised  by  the 
beautiful  peepers  of  the  women  who  are  inhabi- 
tants of  it. — It  is  a  pity  that  no  telescope  has  yet 
been  invented,  with  which  one  could  look  from 
Pera  through  the  thick  blinds,  into  the  sanctuary 
of  this  kiosk.  Attached  to  this  new  portion  of 
the  Seraglio,  and  lying  next  the  sea,  are  the 
small  apartments,  on  the  ground  floor,  of  the  Sul- 
taness  Walidi  (Sultaness  mother),  built  by  Maho- 
met the  First. 

In  an  upper  story  of  the  palace  is  the  saloon 
of  the  throne,  for  the  reception  of  company, 
with  the  suite  of  state  apartments  belonging 
to  the  Sultan,  and  the  new  marble  kiosk.  We 
will  here  give  a  full  description  of  the  saloon 
of  visitors,  which  is  divided  in  the  middle  by 
steps  and  a  golden  balustrade,  reaching  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  thus  separating 
the  hall  into  a  superior  and  an  inferior  por- 
tion. In  the  lower  one  beautifal  slaves  go 
through  their  various  dances,  which  the  Sultan 
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views  from  the  upper  part,  where  perhaps  he 
occasionally  conceals  himself  with  some  favourite 
behind  the  curtains  of  the  lattice.  Besides 
this,  the  whole  of  the  apartment  is  lined  with 
mirrors  which  reflect  in  every  direction  the  ele- 
gant forms  and  movements  of  the  dancers.  Per- 
haps these  dances  could  not  be  adopted  in  the 
ballet  of  European  theatres — although  we  have 
seen>  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  in  the  Revolt  of  the 
Harem,  female  dancers,  splashing  in  real  water, 
and,  clothed  in  flesh-coloured  elastic  dresses,  pre- 
senting the  very  semblance  of  unsophisticated 
nature. 

The  marble  kiosk,  resting  upon  twelve  pillars 
of  beautiful  green  marble,  exhibits  itself  in  all 
its  magnificence  when  viewed  from  the  sea;  from 
its  interior,  which  is  decorated  with  the  most 
costly  furniture,  it  commands  a  grand  view  of 
that  terrestial  paradise — the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  harem  com- 
prise a  saloon  three  hundred  feet  long  and  forty- 
five  feet  broad,  longitudinally  divided  by  varie- 
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gated  partitions  in  which  the  women  keep  the 
articles  of  their  toilet.  There  are  sophas  placed 
between  the  windows,  in  each  division  of  the 
saloon,  on  which  the  favourite  slaves  of  the  Sultan, 
who  become  so  from  their  beauty  alone,  repose. 
The  whole  resembles  a  kind  of  female  barrack, 
the  inmates  of  which  are  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  lovely  women;  and  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  such  a  number  the  sofas  are  adapted. 

The  interior  space  of  this  part  of  the  Seraglio, 
which  is  enclosed  by  buildings,  is  planted  with 
cypresses,  and  tulip  and  hyacinth  beds,  whence  it 
is  distinguished  into  the  Cypress,  Tulip,  and 
Hyacinth  gardens.  The  second  is  ornamented 
with  terraces,  and  has  in  its  centre  a  basin  of 
water,  surrounded  by  marble  balustrades.  Here 
the  feast  of  tulips  is  celebrated,  which  consists  of 
the  dances  and  gambols  of  beautiful  Odalik  slaves, 
who  as  they  glide  through  the  mazes  of  flowers, 
must  render  the  scene  truly  enchanting.  The 
usual  abode  of  the  Sultan  is  contiguous  to  the 
garden  of  hyacinths,  in  the  anterior  apartment  of 
which  there  is  a  collection  of  valuable  articles  of 
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virtu.  In  the  principal  state  apartment^  (the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  golden  arras, 
studded  with  brilliants),  three  golden  cages  hang 
from  the  ceiling,  in  which  artificial  singing-birds 
are  placed;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  very  large 
tandour  (stove)  richly  gilt  and  surrounded  by 
costly  divans.  Over  the  door  leading  to  the 
baths,  is  the  following  inscription,  which  afibrds 
some  testimony  of  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
Turks : — 

In  God  alone  is  my  confidence ; 
He  only  preaenres  me  in  my  doings. 

Amongst  the  numerous  objects  of  attraction, 
there  is  another  garden  besides  those  already 
described,  which  descends  by  terraces  and  steps 
to  the  sea.  Here  also  are  sparkling  fountains 
and  kiosks ;  from  one  of  the  ktter  (a  beautiful 
round  building,  decorated  without  and  within  in 
the  most  tasteful  manner)  an  extensive  view  is 
enjoyed  over  both  sea  and  land. 
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The  Watchmen  of  Constantinople.^Conflagration  of  the  City 
in  1633.— The  Sultan's  Presence  at  Fires. — Redress  of 
Grievances. — Means  of  rescuing  Goods  from  Fire.— Vows 
of  the  Deryises. — ^The  Mewlewians. — Singular  Ceremonies.— 
The  Pera  Ladies.— The  Tandur.— The  Nobility  of  Pera.— 
The  Snltan  and  the  fair  Italian. 

During  my  first  stay  in  Constantinople,  the 
watchmen  of  the  night  frequently  disturbed  me 
with  their  customary  signal,  which  consists  in 
striking  forcibly  upon  the  pavement  with  large 
sticks  tipped  with  iron.  This  as  .  effectually 
chased  from  me  the  God  of  Dreams  as  our  Ger- 
man watchmen  often  do  with  their  shrill  voices. 
One  night,  fatigued  by  my  day's  excursion,  I  had 
sunk  into  slumber,  when  these  gentry  aroused 
me  with  that  most  terrific  cry  (lang^  war!) 
Fire,  fire !  From  my  own  window,  which  looked 
upon  the  long  street,  I  saw  moving  masses  of 
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people^  but  no  appearance  of  flames,  which  some- 
what tranquillized  my  fears.  It  is  scarcely  two 
years  since  the  whole  of  Pera  (with  the  exception 
of  some  churches  and  the  palace  of  the  Austrian 
embassy)  was  burnt  down ;  and  although  I  was 
anxious  to  see  all  the  curiosities  of  Constanti- 
nople, yet  a  fire  in  my  vicinity  would  have  been 
any  thing  but  agreeable.  From  the  windows  of 
the  saloon,  however,  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  the  fire  (which  had 
broken  out  in  the  Fanar)  could  be  distinctly  seen, 
.the  night  was  intensely  dark,  and  the  flames 
(reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  water)  wrapt 
the  city  in  one  immense  blaze  of  light — thus 
forming  an  interesting  though  an  awful  spectacle. 
On  this  occasion  1  would  willingly  have  hastened 
to  the  spot  where  the  fire  was,  but  prudence  res- 
trained me  from  venturing  so  far  from  my  hotel, 
without  a  guard,  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
infidels.  I,  therefore,  continued  to  sit  at  the 
window  at  a  respectful  distance,  with  my  pipe  in 
my  mouth,  contemplating  the  scene  before  me. 
Jn  less  than  an  hour   the  unnatural  glare  had 

VOL.   II.  I 
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vanished^  and  Constantinople  was  some  few 
boases  the  poorer.  The  whole  was  a  trifle, 
in  fact,  compared  to  the  conflagration  of  1633, 
when  seventy  thousand  hooses  fell  a  prey  to  the 
flames.  That  fire  may  easily  commit  such  devas- 
tation in  Constantinople  is  no  wonder,  since  the 
buildings  consist  chiefly  of  wood;  moreover  the 
inhabitants,  always  referring  to  their  belief  in 
fatality,  and  ejaculating  ''Allah  kerim!''  (Grod  is 
merciful),  sufier  the  mischief  to  spread  in  every 
direction,  without  making  any  effort  to  stay  its 
progress.  Repetition  of  the  above  words  suffices 
to  console  the  Turks  who  with  their  pipes  in 
their  mouths  stand  coolly  and  tranquilly  looking- 
on.  This  is  indeed  a  fatal  instance  of  super- 
stition. When  extensive  fires  break  out,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Sultan  to  be  in  person  on  the  spot, 
since  to  him  is  ascribed  the  power  of  being  able 
by  magic  to  put  a  stop  to  the  raging  element. 
This  magic,  however,  simply  consists  in  the 
Grand  Seignior  going  into  some  house  in  the 
vicinity,  and  when,  under  the  pretext  of  pro- 
tecting his  sacred  person,   his  suite  cause  the 
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houses  immediately  sarrounding  the  conflagration, 
to  be  pulled  down — when,  generally,  the  fire, 
being  deprived  of  fuel,  ceases  to  spread  further* 
Besides,  it  is  only  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
Sulta^  that  the  firemen  with  the  engines  assemble, 
in  expectation  of  the  present  which  he  always 
gives  on  these  occasions.  Until  they  see  the 
money,  they  find  "  Allah  kerim"  most  convenient, 
and  do  nothing. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  inform  the  reader,  that 

upon  such  occasions  the  Sultan  is  obliged  to  hear 

complaints  against  the  oppressions  of  his  officials, 

and  even  of  himself.     If  the  government  have 

given  cause  of  umbrage,  it  generally  happens  that 

the  populace  set  fire  to  a  spot,  in  order  that  they 

may  uninterruptedly  speak  with  the  Sultan.   The 

orators  on  these  occasions  are  generally  women ; 

and  their  speech  is  so  convincing,  that  the  Sultan 

willingly  promises  them  redress  in  order  to  be  freed 

from  their  clamours.     They  have  also  an  original 

mode  of  clearing  off  the  spot  those  things  saved 

from  the  fire.    Carts  are  never  thought  of  in  these 

narrow  streets,  but  every  thing  is  carried  away 

i2 
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upon  long  poles  by  the  chamels — ^thns  they  call  their 
porters,  who  form  here  a  distinct  class.  From 
six  to  twelve  porters  are  often  required,  -sfho 
convey  away  a  g^eat  nomber  of  things  and  are 
all  tied  together  by  a  rope,  that  neither  one 
or  the  other  shall  escape  with  any  pilfered  arti- 
cle. Upon  the  back  of  each  of  these  men  is 
fastened  a  staffed  pillow;  and  although  to  appear- 
ance they  look  anything  but  strong,  it  is  almost 
incredible  what  immense  weights  one  of  them  is 
able  to  convey.  I  saw  once  a  chamel  loaded 
with  a  bale  that  elsewhere  would  have  required 
at  least  four  men  to  remove. 

Islamism,  as  well  as  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
has  its  religious  orders,  which  enjoin  certain 
vows :  the  number  of  these  extends  to  thirty-three, 
some  of  which  are  indeed  very  original — for 
instance,  there  is  a  class  of  Dervises  who  live 
upon  trees,  from  whence  they  never  descend. 
But  the  neighbouring  people  venerate  them  as 
saints,  and  furnish  abundance  of  provisions  and 
other  necessaries  to  them.  There  is  another 
order  of  Dervises,  who  inflict  torture  on  their 
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bodies^  and  support  themselves  by  conjaring 
tricks  at  large  festivals  given  by  the  Saltan^  or 
other  high  dignitaries.  One  of  my  acquaintances, 
who  bad  the  opportunity,  at  a  banquet  of  the  Reis 
Effendi,  of  witnessing  a  scene  of  this  kind,  told 
me  that  one  Dervish  passed  large  needles  through 
his  cheeks  and  tongue,  whilst  others  laid  down 
upon  nsJ^ed  swords,  and  permitted  two  persons 
to  trample  upon  their  backs;  the  feat  of  putting 
red  hot  iron  into  the  mouth  is  less  singular. 

The  sect  of  dancing  Dervises,  called  Mew- 
lewys,  I  have  myself  visited  during  their  reli- 
gious exercises,  which  they  publicly  practise 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  noon,  from  one  to 
two  o'clock,  in  the  chapel,  Dewa  Khan6,  not  far 
from  the  palace  of  the  Russian  embassy,  where 
imy  Frank  has  free  admittance.  This  chapel  is 
round  in  the  middle :  there  is  also  another 
circle  surrounded  by  a  balustrade,  on  the  outside 
of  which,  the  populace  repeat  their  prayer — 
monatz. — In  the  inner  circle,  the  Dervises 
collect,  clothed  in  long  woollen  dark  raiment, 
and  wearing   on   their  heads,    a    high   sharp- 
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pointed  cap^  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf,  which 
is  called   Kolah.     There  may  be  seen  among 
them  beautiful  but  uniformly  pale  countenances, 
whereupon  is  expressed  a  wild  enthusiasm.    At 
first,  a  short  sermon  is  preached  by  a  Sheikh, 
which  is  followed  by  a  melodious  "song  from  the 
Dervises,   accompanied  by  flutes.      They  then 
move  in  couples  round  the  circle,  with  their  heads 
bent  to  the  ground,  under  the  guidance  of  two 
leaders,  whose  high  kulah  is  wound  round  with  a 
white  band  as   a  mark  of  dignity.     They  all 
turn  three  times  round,  whilst  the  two  leaders 
squat  down  in  the  Turkish  fashion  in  that  part 
of  the  chapel  nearest  to  Mecca.      Now  begins 
their  singular  dance ;  the  Dervises  casting  away 
their  outer  robes,  stand  up  in  broad  dark  green 
garments  reaching  to  the  knees.     One  of  tiiem 
stepping  forth  with  closed  eyes,  and  spreading 
his  arms  out,  turns   upon   his  right  knee  with 
rapidity ;  a  second  then  performs  the  same  evolu- 
tion, and  then  others,  until  the  whole  company 
are  twirled  round  like  a  set  of  mad   people. 
During  this  motion,  the  air  spreading  out  their 
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gowns  gives  them  a  most  ludicrous  appearance. 
These  circumvolutions  last  about  ten  minutes, 
when  suddenly  the  whole  choir  stand  still  and 
finn»  without  giddiness,  and  cast  themselves  to 
the  earth,  their  faces  turned  towards  Mecca: 
thus  repeating  a  short  prayer,  they  then  all 
spring  up  again,  revolving  in  like  manner.  One 
leader,  during  the  ceremony,  goes  round  to 
see  if  the  gentlemen  all  twist  upon  the  right  heel 
and  upon  one  spot.  Whoever  diverges  here- 
from, receives  for  his  neglect  a  severe  reproof. 
At  last,  all  the  Dervises  kiss  the  hands  of  their 
leaders,  and  march  quietly  towards  their  beautiful 
cloister  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chapel.  It  is 
wrong,  perhaps,  to  laugh  at  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  others,  but  the  sight  of  this  turning 
and  twbting  is  so  comical  that  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly suppress  a  smile. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pera,  descendants 
of  the  Genoese,  are  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
Hence,  a  great  number  of  Monks,  of  different 
orders,  have  accumulated  there  in  several  mo* 
nasteries;  and  when  one  sees  the  streets  filled  with 
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a  moltitade  of  idling  FranciscanSy  Capuchins, 
&c.,  it  is  difficolt  to  believe  oneself  to  be  in  the 
capital  of  the  unbelievers.  The  peal  of  bells 
from  the  several  cloisters  and  churches  continaes 
almost  all  day  long;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Pera,  from  their  reg^ar  atten- 
dance at  churchy  we  should  feel  inclined  to 
consider  them  pious,  although  I  saw  the  con- 
fessional always  filled  with  repentant  sinners, 
and  especially  of  the  female  sex. 

The  costume  of  the  ladies  of  Pera  is  copied  from 
that  of  the  French;  yet  the  immense  head-dress, 
a  sort  of  turban  or  hat,  which  they  all  wear,  and 
the  pantaloons  which  inquisitively  peep  forth 
beneath  their  gowns,  are  after  the  fashion  of  tbe 
East.  The  constant  filthiness  of  the  streets  of 
Pera  compels  the  ladies  to  cover  their  pretty  feet 
with  a  species  of  calosh,  in  which  two  six  inch 
stilts  are  placed,  one  at  the  heel,  the  other  at  the 
toe,  which  necessarily  impede  their  walking,  and 
oblige  us  to  be  more  indulgent  towards  the 
charming  pedestrians  should  they  fall.  Over  the 
stone  pavement  of  the  churches,  the  ladies  pass 
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along  with  these  noisy  shoes  to  their  seats,  where 
they  throw  from  them  their  cumbrous  feet-pro- 
tectorsy  and,  springing  upon  a  high  narrow  bench 
with  pious  downcast  looks  listen  to  mass. 

The  languages,  customs,  and  manners  of  al- 
most all  European  nations  are  observable  in 
Pera.  The  stranger  first  remarks  this  in  the 
number  of  tongues,  which  here,  as  at  the 
building  of  Babel,  are  spoken.  These  are 
easily  and  quickly  learnt  by  the  Franks  who  have 
long  resided  here.  There  are  amiable  females, 
who  may  be  wooed,  in  Italian,  French,  English, 
Turkish,  Greek,  Russian,  Armenian,  or  Arabic. 
French  and  Italian,  are,  however,  the  languages 
usually  spoken  in  the  higher  circles,  which  being 
composed  of  a  great  many  diplomatists,  and  of  the 
aristocratical  inhabitants  of  Pera,  are  as  fascina- 
ting and  agreeable  as  in  any  other  city  in  Europe^ 
Dancing  is  passionately  followed,  and  the  carni- 
val offers  in  this  respect  the  greatest  treat.  If, 
among  the  natives  of  Pera,  that  wit  is  wanting 
by  which  the  ladies  of  the  families  of  the  ambas- 
sadors are  distinguished,  they  certainly  cultivate 
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the  art  of  making  love  more  than  they  do  any 
other  art  or  science,  and  the  chromque  scanda- 
Uuse  is  on  this  topic  by  no  means  silent.  A 
chief  part  in  this  amusement  is  played  by  the 
Tandur,  which  is  here  used  as  a  substitute  fw 
the  stove  and  fire-place.  This  consists  of  a  table 
covered  with  a  rich  carpet,  which  reaches  to  the 
floor,  and  under  which  stands  a  peculiarly  con- 
structed basin  filled  with  hot  coals.  This  Tandur 
is  generally  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  room  before 
a  sopha  upon  which  the  company  recline,  and 
drawing  up  the  carpet  to  the  neck,  the  heat  firom 
the  basin  is  difiused  throughout  the  body. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pera  are  very  proud  of 
their  Genoese  nobility,  and  many  names  figure 
here  of  once  celebrated  Italian  families.  In- 
deed, the  msyority  are  poor  enough,  whence  they 
take  infinite  trouble  to  be  appointed  dragomen 
or  interpreters  to  some  embassy  or  another. 
These  offices  are  more  important  than  might  at 
first  sight  be  thought,  as  the  Ambassador,  in  his 
transactions  with  the  Porte,  is  obliged  wholly 
to  depend  upon  them.     Their  consciences  are 
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not  asaally  tbe  most  delicate,  bat,  in  fiict,  let 
on  hire  to  the  best  bidders.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows,  that  the  Ambassador,  in  paying  the  salajry,> 
most  oatriyal  the  Porte,  in  order  to  have 
the  gentleman  wholly  to  himself,  and  not  for 
and  against  him  at  the  same  time,  as  has  more 
than  once  happened.  Other  nobles  of  Pera,  who 
have  not  succeeded  in  becoming  dragomen,  are 
satisfied  with  being  each  the  commissioner  of  an 
Ambassador  for  every  description  of  business ;  so 
that  the  Signer  to-day  is  [running  about  to  pur- 
chase ten  pounds  of  wax  candles  for  a  fete,  and 
to-morrow,  he  sneaks  in  to  this  or  that  high 
dignitary  of  the  Porte,  as  political  under-agent, 
to  spy  out  something  advantageous  for  his  master. 
The  present  Sultan,  who  has  made  so  many 
innovations,  frequently  repairs  to  Pera,  principally 
to  visit  the  eldest  of  the  diplomatic  body,  the 
Danish  Ambassador,  M.  Von  Hiibsch,  whose 
father,  and  I  believe  his  {grandfather,  was  Charg6 
d' Afiaires  at  the  Porte.  He  himself  was  bom  at 
Pera,  and  was  never  absent  from  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus.    Thus  the  Sultan  considers  M. 
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Von  Hiibsch  as  one  of  his  own  faithful  Gonstanti- 
nopolitansy  independent  of  his  diplomatic  functions^ 
and  as  far  as  Turkish  etiquette  will  admit,  is  on 
a  firiendly  footing  with  him.  The  sister,  as  well 
as  the  two  daughters  of  the  Ambassador  are  very 
musical;  the  Saltan  a  g^eat  lover  of  music;  and 
hence  it  is  that  he  protracts  his  visits  for  hours. 
The  ladies,  abo  born  here,  are  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  Turkish  language,  and — as  I  was  as- 
sured by  an  ear-witness— the  conversation  on  both 
sides  is  not  deficient  in  esprit. 

Daring  one  of  these  visits  to  Pera,  the  Saltan 
saw  the  daughter  of  M.  Tolomei,  proprietor 
of  the  Hotel  d'Europe,  in  which  I  lodged.  This 
young  lady,  who  possesses  beauty  of  the  first 
order,  enthralled  the  Grand  Seignior  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  offered  the  father  enormous  soms, 
if  he  would  allow  his  daughter  to  become  an 
inhabitant  of  the  harem.  Both  father  and  daughter, 
resolute  Christians,  decisively  rejected  these  ad- 
vances, and  the  latter  at  last  left  for  Leghorn, 
where  she  is  now  said  to  remain.  The  Sultan, 
who  really  loved  the  maiden,  is  reported  to  have 
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sunk  for  some  time  into  a  species  of  melancholy, 
in  consequence  of  his  unsuccessful  wooing,  (to 
him  so  novel  a  thing)  and  although  he  doubtless 
had  the  power  to  carry  off  the  beauty  by  force, 
he  was  yet  highminded  enough  to  despise  this 
means,  nor  has  the  father  ever  been  exposed  to 
the  revenge  of  an  offended  lover. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Religioiu  Toleration  of  the  Turks.— The  Greek  Metropditan 
Church.— The  Sunday  of  the  Turks. — Grand  Procession  of 
the  Sultan  to  the  Moeque. — Oriental  Baths.— The  Barbers.— 
Painful  method  of  Shaying.— Singular  Bquipages  of  the 
Ladies.— The  Language  of  Flowers.— Intrigues. — Funeral 
Ceremonies. 

Thb  Christians  cannot  at  present  complain  of  a 
want  of  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  since, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  a  mass  of  Christian 
monks  reside  in  Pera  quite  undisturbed*  In  the 
long  street,  there  are  three  Catholic  churches, 
among  which,  that  of  St.  Maria  is  distinguished 
by  its  splendour.  Even  the  bells,  (which  was  not 
formerly  allowed)  sound  loudly  and  shrill,  calling 
the  faithful  Christians  to  prayer.  The  only  re- 
striction is,  that  the  churches  must  not  be  built 
facing  the  street.    They  are  all  entered  through 
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a  court-yard — and,  Pera  being  as]  it  were  built  in 
terraces,  by  descending  iSights  of  marble-steps. 
The  singing  in  these  churches  is  not  agreeable : 
it  is  as  if  the  Catholics  had  taken  a  pattern  from 
the  ear-rending  nasal  screeching — ^for  it  cannot 
be  called  singing — of  the  Greeks. 

Upon  a  visit  of  business,  which  carried  me  to 
Fanar,  I  entered  the  Greek  Metropolitan  church 
which  is  seated  there ;  it  is  an  old  dismal-looking 
building,  which  presents  little  that  is  estimable, 
either  in  its  interior  or  exterior  architecture. 
There  is  exhibited  here,  as  a  very  revered  relic, 
a  piece  of  a  pillar  of  verde  antico,  upon  which, 
it  is  said,  Christ  was  whipped.  The  two  other 
corresponding  pieces  are  at  Rome  and  Jerusalem. 
To  what  saints,  two  skulls,  nailed  up  with  tin  nails, 
belonged,  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain— this  kind  of  ornament  being  of  but  little  inte- 
rest to  me.  What  chiefly  attracted  my  notice  in 
this  church  was,  some  beautiful  Madonna  heads  in 
mosaic — according  to  all  appearance  a  very  an- 
cient piece  of  art.  Opposite  the  archiepiscopal 
throne,  are  the  chairs  of  the  Hospodars  of  Walla- 
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ohia  and  Moldavia.  He  who  may  be  interested 
about  those  principalities,  may  be  referred  to  the 
BO  called  ''Wallachian  palace — ^Vlah  Serai/'  a 
large  but  rather  clumsy  building,  not  far  from  the 
cathedral. 

As  it  would  be  Friday — ^the  Sunday  of  the  Turks 
— I  resolved  to  take  boat  next  day  across  to  Con- 
stantinople, that  I  might  see  the  Sultan,  face  to 
face,  on  his  way  to  the  mosque.  He  every  Friday 
visits  a  different  mosque,  either  in  Constantinople 
or  the  suburbs ;  where  he  would  go  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  did  not  know,  and  I  therefore  went  myself 
to  a  coffee-house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Forte, 
whence  I  could  conveniently  make  my  observa- 
tions. It  was  all  animation  around  the  Seraglio; 
the  black  and  white  eunuchs^  bostandschi's,  court- 
officials,  and  the  regular  military,  were  in  motion. 
The  latter  formed  a  chain  from  the  gate  of  the 
Seraglio,  to  the  chosen  mosque;  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  military  bands  were  placed. 

At  last,  about  eleven,  the  procession  approached. 
It  was  commenced  by  a  species  of  conrt  jesters, 
in  fantastic  costume,   appropriate  to  no  country 
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under  the  sun ;  on  different  parts  of  their  dress, 
and  on  the  short  staff  which  swung  in  their  hands, 
were  small  tinkling  bells.  When  the  procession 
passed  the  gate  of  the  Seraglio,  the  imperial  band 
played  a  march  of  Donizetti,  which  is  known  and 
admired  in  the  East,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  by  the 
name  of  the  **  Saltan's  march."  To  enumerate 
masters  and  slaves  among  the  suite,  would  be 
a  long  and  fruitless  task,  especially  as  Turkish 
titles  are  still  more  variously  compounded  than 
German  ones.  I  only  know  that  the  Imperial 
cooks  (Balladschi)  followed  the  fools  with  high, 
brown  pointed  caps ;  then  came  the  Kislar  Aga 
on  horseback — the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs — 
who  was  followed  by  his  comrades,  both  black  and 
white,  all  resembling  their  chief,  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  had  had  the  honor  of  making  some  time 
before  in  the  Seraglio.  I  also  observed  the  Grand 
Vizier,  then  the  Reis  Effendi  (Minister  of 
foreign  affairs),  and  the  other  Grandees  of  the 
Empire.  At  last  the  Sultan  himself  appeared, 
upon  a  splendid  white  Arabian  horse.  He  has 
a  fine  expressive  head,  with  a  thick  beard  des- 
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oendiDg  to  the  breast,  which  beard,  sacrificing  to 
▼anity,  he  has  had  stained  to  a  jet  black  color,  in 
order  to  drive  away  all  signs  of  the  snow  of 
approaching  winter.  His  costume  consisted  of 
a  blue  hussar  jacket  with  golden  tassels  and 
lace,  tight  blue  pantaloons  .  also  decorated  with 
gold,  and  descending  into  short  black  boots, 
whereto  small  spurs  were  attached.  By  his 
side  he  had  a  costly  scimitar,  and  the  simple 
red  fez  with  a  blue  tassel  was  on  his  head.  A 
dark,  violet  carbonari  cloak  was  thown  lightly 
over  his  shoulder,  in  consequence  of  the  disma] 
rainy  weather,  but  so  placed  that  the  dress  was  but 
slightly  concealed.  A  long  suite  of  pages  and 
court  domestics,  among  whom  were  recognised 
the  never-failing  pipe-bearers,  &c.,  closed  the 
procession. 

The  Sultan  greeted  the  people  on  each  side 
courteously,  but  his  nods  were  more  friendly  and 
familiar,  as  he  passed  the  small  knot  of  Russian 
officers  amongst  whom  I  stood. — ^About  an  hour 
afterwards,  we  proceeded  further  into  the  city,  to  be 
present  at  a  still  more  remarkable  scene,  which  is 
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generally  connected  with  the  return  from  the 
mosque.  In  a  warehouse,  that  transversely  crosses 
the  end  of  a  long  street,  the  Sultan  sat.  quite 
alone,  smoking  a  pipe  in  perfect  tranquillity.  His 
suite  and  the  military  were  so  disposed  in  the  two 
passages,  on  each  side,  which  led  into  this  main 
street,  that  they  were  not  visible — somewhat  like 
actors  behind  the  scenes.  Here '  the  sovereign 
awaited  the  complaints  and  petitions  of  the  popu- 
lace, who,  however,  as  far  as  I  saw,  either  from 
content,  or  fear  of  the  armed  escort  were 
sparing  in  their  addresses.  After  making  a 
rich  present  to  the  possessor  of  the  warehouse, 
which  had  served  for  royal  occupation  during 
half  an  hour,  the  Sultan  again  mounted  his  splen- 
did steed  and  rode  back  to  the  Seraglio. 

As  the  life  of  the  Turk  revolves  through  pipe, 
coffee,  harem,  and  baths,  we  will  introduce  a 
few  words  upon  the  latter.  Their  arrangement 
is  perfectly  suited  to  the  sensual  character  of  the 
Orientals:  we  first  enter  a  room,  by  the  walls  of 
which  comfortable  divans  are  placed  for  repose; 
here  the  bathers  undress,  and  go  naked,  with  the 
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exception  of  a  small  apron  ronnd  the  waist,  and 
wooden  sandals  on  the  feet,  with  the  domestic  of 
the  bath,  equipped  in  the  same  manner,  into  the 
bath  itself,  which  consists  of  a  spacious  saloon — 
the  floor  and  walls  whereof,  in  superior  establish- 
ments, consist  of  marble.  The  ceiling  is  an 
arched  cupola,  furnished  with  a  multitade  of  win- 
dows. The  hot  damp  atmosphere,  which  fills 
the  entire  saloon,  and  is  produced  by  water  being 
sprinkled  upon  a  highly  heated  floor,  one  thinks 
at  first  impossible  to  bear,  but  the  Turks 
speedily  accustom  themselves  thereto. — In  the 
centre  of  this  saloon,  is  a  square  marble  eleyation 
less  hot  than  the  floor  itself.  Upon  this  the 
bather  sits,  and  the  domestic,  whose  hands  are 
covered  with  rough  woollen  gloves,  now  rubs  and 
kneads  the  whole  body,  even  down  to  the  toes, 
with  great  agility.  A  slight  blow  in  the  neck 
is  the  signal  that  this  process  is  completed. 
Hence  he  is  conducted  to  a  niche  (several  of 
which  surround  the  saloon)  which  are  supplied 
with  urns,  out  of  which  hot  or  cold  water  are 
procured  at  pleasure,  to  wash  ofi^  the  perspiration. 
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He  then  retams  to  the  first-mentioned  room»  and 
reclines  upon  a  sopha,  where  pipes  and  coffee 
are  already]  placed.  The  exhaustion  that  now 
succeeds — the  species  of  tranquillity  of  soul 
and  body — exceeds  every  thing  in  its  sensual 
voluptuousness.  Thus  an  hour  is  passed,  or  per- 
haps longer^  until  this  exhaustion  is  succeeded  by 
new  energy  and  a  freshly  excited  state.  In  front 
of  each  bath  as  before  the  mosques,  a  great  mul- 
titude of  slippers  and  boots  are  always  to  be  found. 
Every  Turk,  namely,  leaves  his  boots  or  shoes  be- 
hind, that  he  may  not  soil  the  carpets,  or  delicately 
variegated  Egyptian  mats,  which  are  usually 
spread  in  mosques  and  elegant  apartments;  and  he 
enters  the  interior  with  merely  his  yellow  leather 
sandals  which  are  attached  to  the  pantaloons. 
I  have  often  wondered  how  every  individual  con- 
trives, immediately  and  as  it  were  instinctively,  to 
find  his  own  slippers  or  boots  amongst  the  hun- 
dreds thrown  together.  Did  not  the  sport  stand  a 
chance  of  being  very  quickly  turned  into  earnest, 
it  would  afford  a  burlesque  scene  to  scatter  and 
intermingle  them. 
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Shaying  is  a  sort  of  half  bath.  As  a  sign  of  a 
barber's  shop,  a  long  handkerchief  waves  in  front 
of  the  apartment.  It  is  supplied  on  two  sides 
with  broad  wooden  seats.  The  third  is  occnpied 
by  the  hearth  for  heating  water;  the  fourth 
consists  wholly  of  windows  and  glass  doors,  in 
order  to  have  plenty  of  light.  The  costomer  seats 
himself  upon  one  of  the  benches,  while  the  barber 
sqnats  down  with  crossed  legs  before  him,  and 
then  commences  with  considerable  energy  the 
remoyal  of  the  beard.  Bat  the  flexibility  of  the 
patient's  neck  is  pat  to  the  test — ^since  the  ope- 
rator, to  avoid  moving  from  his  convenient  posi- 
tion, tarns  and  twists  the  head  of  the  shaved 
in  all  directions  upon  his  knees.  The  beard 
having  disappeared,  the  act  is  nevertheless  not 
terminated,  for  the  second  scene  now  commences. 
One  is  enveloped  before  and  behind  in  napkins ; 
a  large  water  basin  is  placed  in  the  hands,  into 
an  aperture  in  the  side  whereof  the  neck  fits,  and 
the  head  is  bent  into  the  basin,  representing  the 
picture  ^^  Herodias  and  the  decapitated  Jcdm 
the  Baptist.     Waves  of  soap  and  water  boister- 
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ously  roar  in  this  vessel,  and  with  a  kind  of  pro- 
fessional enthnsiasm  the  barber  commences,  not  to 
wash  but  fairly  to  knead,  the  seat  of  knowledge. 
The  ears  and  nose  are  most  onmercifnlly  treated. 
One  yentares  not,  in  this  extremity,  to  open  the 
month  and  call  for  help,  lest  one  should  be  suffo- 
cated in  soapsuds;  the  infliction  is  therefore  borne 
resignedly  until  near  swooning.  Now,  oyer  the 
head  of  the  patient,  a  lesser  vessel  is  suspended  by 
a  chain  from  the  ceiling,  full  of  warm  water,  which 
from  an  aperture  beneath,^streams  down  upon  the 
cranium,  washing  off  the  soap.  Warmed  towels 
complete  the  process  of  drying;  a  comb  arranges 
the  entangled  hair;  and  with  a  ^'God  be  praised  !^' 
one  disengages  oneself  from  the  hands  of  the 
barber,  who  holds  a  glass  in  front  to  enable  one  to 
see  whether,  in  spite  of  his  manipulation,  the 
head  yet  sits  in  its  right  place. 

The  carriages  used  by  Turkish  ladies  to  pay 
distant  visits,  (the  men  are  all  equestrians,) 
afford  a  singular  spectacle.  Their  vehicles  are 
called,  as  with  us,  kotschi,  (coaches)  or  Araba. 
The  box  is  fixed  firmly  upon  the  axle,  and,  as  well 
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as  the  wheels,  is  yarioasly  painted  and  richly  gilt, 
but  nsnally  covered  with  red  cloth.  At  the  sides 
there  are  closed  blinds,  which,  however,  frequently 
open  to  let  the  curious  Frank  see  that  an  interest- 
ing female  reposes  within  upon  comfortable  pillows, 
and  the  thin  veil  (Mahramah)  waves  in  order 
that  she  may  do  execution  with  her  dark  gazelle- 
like eyes.  The  entrance  to  the  carriage  is 
generally  from  behind,  where  a  small  gilt  ladder 
hangs,  to  facilitate  ascending  and  descending. 
Two  oxen  or  buffaloes  draw  the  set-out,  and  are 
strangely  accoutred  enough.  On  the  brow  of  each 
hangs  a  square,  yellow  shining  plate;  between  the 
horns  there  is  a  smaller  one,  with  two  vari-co- 
loured  horses'  tails,  and  frequently  both  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  animals  are  decorated  with  garlands 
of  flowers.  The  walking  coachman  guides  his 
phlegmatic  steeds  with  a  sharply  pointed  stick, 
and  by  way  of  guard,  several  armed  domestics 
usually  follow  the  carriage.  Their  rides  frequently 
afford  the  Turkish  ladies  an  opportunity  ot  carry- 
ing on  flirtation:  there  now  and  then  falls  from  a 
beautiful  hand  a  challenging  rose  or  other  sigUi- 
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ficant  flower^  at  the  feet  of  the  beauty-admiring 
Frank.  But  he  must  remember  well  that  he  is 
not  in  a  German  capital,  but  in  Constantinople. 
Indeed,  old  customs  still  prevail.  The  waves  of 
the  sea  of  Marmora,  at  the  apex  of  the  Seraglio, 
even  now,  ^frequently,  in  the  silence  of  night, 
reverberate  the  death-note  of  a  too  severely 
punished  frail  one,  and  on  the  next  morning  some 
amorous  Frank  pendulates  (perhaps  before  his 
own  dwelling)  between  heaven  and  earth ! 

I  will  here  describe  a  Turkish  funeral  which 
I  witnessed  at  the  church-yard  of  the  Dervises 
in  Pera,  where  the  once  so  celebrated  Bonneval 
found  his  quiet  grave. — Four  men  carried  the 
corpse,  which  was  covered  with  a  variously  co- 
loured cloth  upon  a  bier.  Several  Turks,  each 
with  a  branch  of  cypress  in  one  hand,  (while  in 
the  other  rested  the  inseparable  pipe)  followed. 
The  Imam  preceded,  occasionally  reciting  sen- 
tences from  the  Koran.  When  arrived  at  the 
grave,  the  covering  was  removed,  and  the  body 
deposited  quite  naked.  The  Imam  prayed  aloud. 
The  assembly  exclaimed  **  Allah  il  Allah  ii  Ma- 
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homed  resiil  il  allah!"  and  the  grave  was  filled 
with  earth.  The  mourners  stack  their  branches 
of  cypress  around^  and  a  belief  prevails  that  if 
bat  one  of  these  keeps  green,  the  deceased  has 
gone  into  the  cheerful  paradise  promised  by 
Mahomet  to  the  faithful. 

We  may  here  introduce  a  translation  of  the 
funeral  prayer,  which  combines  seriousness  with 
a  beautiful  simplicity:— 

**  Allah  be  merciful  to  the  living  and  the  dead, 
the  present  and  the  absent,  the  lowly  and  the 
high,  both  men  and  women,  in  this  assembly!  Let 
those  amongst  us  to  whom  thou  grantest  a  longer 
life  retain  the  faith  of  Islam — let  those  to  whose 
lives  thou  hast  set  a  limit,  die  in  the  true  faith! 
But  let  the  deceased  find  in  thy  mercy  tranquillity 
and  bliss!  Allah!  if  he  be  among  the  good,  grant 
that  he  may  increase  in  goodness,  and  if  he  be 
a  sinner,  forgive  him  his  sins.  Grant  him  weal 
and  peace  that  he  may  dwell  beside  thee  close  to 
thy  holy  throne.  Emancipate  him  from  the  fear 
of  the  grave  and  eternal  fire !  Let  him  dwell  in 
paradise  in  the  community  of  the  blessed  Allah ! 
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Transform  his  grave  into  a  dwelling-place  of 
bliss  that  shall  resemble  paradise,  not  into  the 
dismal  hole  like  onto  hell !  All  merciful  God  be 
merciful  to  him !" 

If  it  be  a  child  that  is  buried,  there  is  added : — 

'*  May  this  child  precede  us  on  the  road  to 

bliss !  Allah!  let  this  innocent  be  a  pledge  of  our 

fidelity  and  of  our  heavenly  reward !    May  it 

entreat  for  us  divine  grace !" 
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CHAPTER   XL 


Departure  from  Constantinople  for  Napoli  di  Roniania.^The 
Russian  Lugger.— The  Ambassador*s  Purveyor. — Ludicrous 
Scene  on  board.— The  Russian  New-Year's  Entertainment— 
Soldier-Sailor  Ship's  Crew. 

Upon  my  retarn  to  Pera  on  the  eleventh  of 
January,  1834,  towards  noon,  from  an  excursion 
to  Scutari,  I  observed  the  Imperial  Russian 
logger,  Shiroka,  her  canvass  all  set,  float  out  of 
the  Bosphorus  with  a  light  northerly  wind,  and 
cast  anchor  near  Top-hana.  I  now  knew  that 
the  hour  woald  soon  come  which  would  convey 
me  away  from  the  delightful  Byzantium,  for  it 
was  the  ship,  as  I  mentioned  before,  which  the 
kindness  of  the  Russian  Charg6  d' Affaires,  Baron 
von  Ruckman,   had  destined  for  my  tt'ip  to  the 
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Archipelago.  Arrived  at  Pera,  I,  however, 
learnt  to  my  satisfaction  that  certainly  twenty- 
four,  and  probably  forty-eight  hours,  would  elapse 
before  the  despatches  were  ready  for  Napoli. 

My  Russian  passport  in  the  Italian  language 
was  ready  with  the  stereotype  form,  **  in  uno 
tempo  ove  sentono  pochi  accidenti  di  peste," 
which  always  remains  the  same  if  either  three 
or  three  thousand  individuals  die  each  day  at 
Constantinople  of  the  plague.  No  notice  is 
taken  of  the  difference,  in  the  quarantines  of 
European  states,  but  any  traveller  coming  from  the 
Turkish  capital  must  undergo  the  definite  period. 

On  Monday,  January  the  thirteenth,  1834, 
(new  year's  day,  according  to  Russian  and  Greek 
computation)  I  was  informed  that  at  noon  the 
lugger  would  weigh  anchor,  and  I  then  des- 
cended the  long  familiar  street  that  leads  from 
Pera  to  the  harbour,  in  company  with  a  Turkish 
military  servant,  granted  to  the  embassy,  as 
I  have  stated  in  these  sketches.  I  bought  all 
kinds  of  trifles  in  the  booths,  took  an  orange 
from  the  hand  of  my  Turkish  companion,  which 
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he  presented  to  me  with  a  new-year's  wish,  and 
in  return  placed  a  coin  in  his— cast  one  more 
glimpse  at  the  splendid  fountain  near  the  harbour, 
which  I  had  so  often  admired^  and  at  the  variously 
painted  coffee-honses  which  had  so  often  refreshed 
me— jumped  into  the  boat,  and  rowed  towards 
the  ship,  where  I  was  kindly  received  by  the 
officers,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  previously 
made.  In  the  captain's'cabin,  I  found  him  in  con- 
versation with  a  native  of  Pera,  who  performed  the 
functions  of  purveyor  to  the  embassy.  He  came 
on  board  to  take  his  farewell  of  Captain  Metlin, 
who,  knowing  the  fondness  of  this  fellow  for  sjh* 
ritnous  liquors,  was  just  about  giving  him  a  full 
measure.  A  complete  battery  of  champagne.  Bur- 
g^undy,  Sicilian  and  Greek  wines,  with  excellent 
liqueurs  from  Gaza,  stood  upon  the  table;  and  the 
guest,  expressing  with  fluent  tongue  thousands  of 
extravagancies,  appeared  scarcely  to  remark  that 
his  host  plied  him  with  glass  after  glass  of  this 
and  the  other  liquid.  He  only  began  to  remarii 
it  when  his  power  of  observation  was  almost  yatUf 
and  his  tongue,  previously  so  loquadoos^  became 
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gradually  silent.  I  really  think  we  might  quietly 
have  conveyed  him  out  to  sea  without  his  knowing 
anything  about  the  matter.  However,  the  last 
despatches  having  arrived,  and  the  reeling  fellow 
being  brought  upon  deck,  he  took  a  grotesque, 
though  would-be  pathetic  leave  of  us  all.  Sorrow 
had  so  completely  stopped  his  throat  that  he 
could  not  utter  a  single  word,  but  only  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  or  rather  stomach,  and  then 
pointed  to  heaven  as  if  he  wished  to  say,  **  He 
above  knows  what  I  feel!"  For  greater  security, 
a  rope  was  now  placed  round  his  body,  and  he 
was  let  down  into  the  boat  which  conveyed  him 
to  terra  firma. 

Meanwhile,  orders  were  given  to  get  under 
weigh;  and  the  drums  and  pipes  began  a  march, 
to  the  measure  of  which  the  men  at  the  windlass 
performed  the  requisite  duty.  That  being  ac- 
complished, the  work  began  of  clearing  the 
IHTomontory  of  the  Seraglio,  and  getting  into  the 
sea  of  Marmora,  despite  the  sharp  north-east  wind. 
We  passed  more  closely  to  the  shore  of  the  Top- 
hana,  where  the  stream  rushes  violently  into  the 
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harbour  from  the  Bosphorus,  and  which  was 
therefore  very  contrary  to  us.  Our  largest  cutter, 
with  twelve  oars,  took  us  in  tow,  and  drew  us 
across  the  haven  to  the  Seraglio.  The  sea  is  so 
deep  here,  that  we  passed  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
walls,  and  the  road  running  before  them — ^the  latter 
of  which  is  occupied  with  guards.  After  about  two 
hours  toil,  we  reached  the  point  of  the  Serag^ 
lio.  Meanwhile  the  twilight,  here  so  brief,  inter- 
vened. I  cast  one  more  glance  upon  the  infinite 
ocean  of  houses,  upon  the  prominently  bold  cupolas 
and  slender  minarets.  The  Muezzins  were  calling 
the  faithful  to  their  evening  prayer.  The  magi- 
cal lighting  of  the  still  continuing  Ramazan  suc- 
ceeded. The  wind  blew  in  the  set  sails,  and  at 
length  the  splendid  picture  sank  in  night.  The 
north-westerly  wind,  which  still  continued,  pro- 
mised us  a  favourable  voyage.  The  evening  had 
become  so  cool,  that  I  descended  into  the  o£Scers' 
cabin,  whom  I  found  amusing  themselves  witl 
their  long  pipes.  To-day  being  the  Rusaan 
New  Year's  day,  our  artilleryman  of  fourteen, 
who  had  been  already  four   years  in    different 
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ships  stationed  in  the  southern  waters,  and  for 
the  last  twelve  months  had  been  appointed  to  the 
lugger,  was  just  about  brewing — instead  of  tea, 
which  was  usually  drank  every  evening  at  six — an 
excellent  bowl  of  punch  for  the  celebration  of  the 
festival.  The  result  shewed  that  ''our  lad'^  was  not 
inexperienced  in  these  arts  of  peace :  his  acquain- 
tance with  war  was  proved  by  the  medal  at  his 
neck,  which  an  eye-witness  told  me  he  had  earned 
even  as  a  child  by  almost  incredible  courage.  The 
punch  having  exhilarated  us,  the  flutes,  guitars, 
and  violins  were  sought  for;  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  our  surgeon,  who  played  sweetly  upon  the 
latter  instrument,  we  commenced  a  little  concert. 
The  tenants  of  the  large  officers'  cabin  consisted 
of  three  lieutenants,  the  surgeon,  the  youth 
alluded  to,  an  Austrian  who  had  been  engaged 
by  the  officers  to  instruct  them  in  French  and 
Italian;  and  an  Italian  pilot  from  Constantinople, 
who,  although  for  form  sake  only,  accompanied  us, 
and  received,  besides  his  free  rations,  the  not  in- 
significant pay  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  day 
until  his  return  to  Stamboul. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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I  abo  posted  myself  ia  this  cabin;  bat  as  the 
wmalL  berths  at  the  mdes  were  too  confined  for  me, 
the  sopha  in  the  general  cabin  had  been  adapted 
for  my  use.  The  captain,  ¥rho  occupied  a  very 
elegantly  arranged  cabin,  had  invited  me  to  be 
his  dinner-companion  during  the  vejrage;  and 
I  may  consider  the  hours  which  I  passed  in  the 
society  of  this  excellent  man  as  ameng  the  most 
pleasantly  spent  of  any  during  my  various  travels. 

The  soldier  who  had  been  appointed  as  my  ser- 
vant on  board  was  a  native  of  Lithuania,  who 
spoke  German;  he  was  waiting  for  me  the  first 
night,  when  I  left  the  Ci4>tain's  cabin,  in  a  stiff 
military  poution,  to  assist  me  in  undressing.  I 
could  not,  nor  did  I  wish  to  sleep;  but  my  man 
was  able  and  willing  to  do  both.  I  therefore 
dismissed  him,  threw  my  long-haired  Turkish 
cloak  around  me  and  ascended  to  the  deck.  One 
half  of  the  crew  were  on  watch :  at  the  helm  stood 
two  sailors,  their  looks  fixed  upon  the  compass 
in  the  binnacle  before  them,  which  was  lij^ted 
by  a  lamp.  Dead  silence  reigned  throughout  the 
whole  ship,  in  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of  part  of 
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ker  crew.  Not  fSsur  from  the  helm,  the  Captain  lay 
enveloped  in  his  cloak,  looking  now  upon  die 
compass  and  now  upon  the  sails,  wherenpon  the 
wind  was  freshly  blowing.  To  enter  into  con- 
versation with  him  npon  deck  was  difficult,  for 
there  he  was  the  severe  monosylkfoic  commander 
of  the  ship.  The  night  was  extremely  dark, 
and  the  stars  alone  cast  their  pale  light  upon  the 
roaring  sea.  Land  was  already  lost  sight  of,  even 
had  not  night  limited  onr  view.  The  wind  swept 
coldly  across  the  short  wav^;  and  drawing  the 
cape  of  the  cloak  around  my  head,  I  leant  over  the 
side  and  yielded  to  reflection.  Where  the  ship 
passed,  the  water  glittered  with  sparks  of  light:  it 
was  that  brilliancy  which  is  not  observed  in  the 
northern  or  eastem^seas,  but  always  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  other  southern  seas.  It  is  yet  un- 
decided whether  it  arises  from  a  phosphoric  com- 
ponent of  the  salt  water,  or  from  small  ammal- 
euke.  The  following  day,  if  the  wind  continued 
thus  fair,  would  bring  us  to  the  Dardanelles,  as 
we  went  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  knots  an 
hour,  or  possibly  more.     On  the  morrow  much 

l2 
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would  appear  that  was  interesting  both  apon  the 
European  and  Asiatic  shores,  and  a  refreshing 
sleep  was  required  by  the  excited  mind  and  body. 
The  cock  in  the  fowl-coop  on  deck  insubordi- 
nately  interrupted,  with  his  midnight  crowing,  the 
noiseless  silence,  and  reminded  me  to  seek  my 
couch. 

Truly  as  the  call  of  the  Muezzin  from  the  mi- 
naret arouses  the  faithful  to  their  matin  prayer, 
did  the  sound  of  the  breakfast  cups  and  saucers,  on 
the  following  morning,  arouse  me  to  a  declaration 
of  my  adherence  either  to  the  sect  of  coffee  or  of 
tea  drinkers.  Fresh  white  bread  and  cream, 
Constantinople  had  furnished  on  the  preceding 
day,  and  we  could,  therefore,  breakfast  as  luxn- 
riantly  as  if  in  the  centre  of  a  dairy.  He  who 
has  the  good  fortune  to  be  free  from  sea  sickness, 
like  me,  generally  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  an 
enormous  appetite;  and  that  I  suffered  any 
want  of  it  on  board  the  Russian  ship  would  be  a 
falsity.  On  waking,  I  was  addressed  with  **  will 
you  take  tea  or  coffee?" — ^At  eleven  was  a  dejeuner 
a  la  fourchette;  at  one,   dinner,   consisting  of 
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soap>  four  conrses,  and  a  dessert,  with  coffee  and 
liqaears.  At  half-past  five  the  tea  nm;  and 
lastly  at  eight,  a  sapper  of  three  courses.  There 
was  a  glass  of  panch  always  ready,  if  one  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  Sicilian  wine  which  stood 
upon  the  table  for  nse  at  pleasure.  Smo- 
king was  not  allowed  on  deck — only  in  the 
cabin ;  a  reversal,  by  the  bye,  of  the  practice  on 
board  English  ships. 

A  voyage  is  to  me  always  a  pleasant  thing. 
One  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  wakes,  reads,  writes — 
in  short  one  does  every  thing  that  may  be  done  in 
a  room,  yet  at  the  same  time  travel  onward — 
often  quickly,  as  was  the  case  in  the  present 
instance. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


The  Island  of  Marmora.— The  Ansariens.— SiD^ar  Custom — 
The  Dardanelles.— Site  of  Troy.— The  Plainof  Troy.— Bmia- 
baschi. — Ruins  of  Alexandria  Troas. 

We  passed  during  the  night  the  island  of  Mar- 
mora, and  reached  the  month  of  the  DardaneDes 
opposite  Gallipoli,  a  considerable  city  on  the 
European  side  which  spreads  with  its  pointed 
miliarets  along  the  shore.  This  is  the  spot  where 
formerly  Lysimachia  stood,  which  was  destroyed 
speedily  after  its  erection  by  an  earthquake.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  hexamilian  or  defensive 
wall,  which  spread  to  an  extent  of  six  miles  across 
the  Chersonese.  On  the  Asiatic  coast,  which 
presented  a  more  agreeable  and  beautiful  view, 
lies  the  small  village  of  Tschardag,  in  the  midst 
of  green  gardens  and  low  thickets — and  a  little 
beyond  and  behind,  the  well-known  Lampsacus, 
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once  a  large  city,  which  even  in  the  time  of  the  Ro* 
mans  had  a  temple  and  splendid  bnildings,  where<^ 
no  remains  are  to  be  found  in  the  now  insignificant 
place.  Lampsacas  is  at  any  rate  notorious  for 
the  worship  that  was  here  paid  in  ancient  times 
to  Venus  Meretrix:  one  may  readily  believe 
that  her  religious  rites  were  not  among  the  most 
scrupulous.  Bacchus  now  reigns  in  connexion 
with  that  goddess — an  exellent  grape  growing, 
abundance  in  the  vicinity,  whi<^  yields  a  wine 
much  resembling  port,  and  doubtless  raises,  by 
its  forbidden  nse,  many  a  misgiving  in  tbe]  mind 
of  the  pious  Moslem.  That  in  European  and 
tic  Turkeys  the  before-mentioned  goddess  had  two 
privileged  and  extensive  asylums,  is  probably 
known  to  but  few.  Not  far  from  Shumla,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Balcan,  lies  the  village  of  Modara,  a 
sort  of  female  penitentiary,  whither  all  the  frail 
females  of  Roumelia,  who  have  been  so  indiscreet 
as  to  subject  themselves^  to  the  censure  of  the  law, 
are  conveyed,  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
government.  Male  inhabitants  cannot  settle  on 
the  spot,   ttiough  they  may  visit  it.    There  is 
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situated  also,  at  the  distance  of  several  days 
joomey  from  Smyrna,  the  village  of  Martavan, 
the  inhabitants  whereof  are  of  a  singular  and  rare 
religious  sect,  namely,  that  of  the  Ansariens. 
When  a  traveller  arrives  in  this  village,  it  is 
stated  as  a  fact  that  the  men  consider  themselves 
bound  in  hospitality  to  present  their  beautiful 
wives  and  daughters  to  his  fervent  adoration. 

The  farther  we  sailed  down  the  Dardanelles,  the 
narrower  the  channel  became — until  we  reached 
that  point,  namely,  where  upon  the  European  side, 
stood  the  ruins  of  Sestos,  of  which  even  the  frag- 
ments are  now  gone.  Here  commence,  on  both 
coasts,  the  range  of  batteries,  and  continue  as 
far  as  the  castle  of  Kilid  Bahr  upon  the  Euro- 
pean, and  of  Bagaz  Hissar  upon  the  Asiatic  side — 
the  latter  being  about  the  narrowest  portion  of 
the  channel  (little  more  than  a  mile  wide)  and 
which,  according  to  the  most  probable  supposition, 
was  the  spot  of  the  love,  and  swimming  adven- 
tures of  Hero  and  Leander.  It  is  the  same  spot 
where  Lord  Byron,  without  the  enticement  of 
a  kind  Hero  on  the  opposite  side,  swam  across. 
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accompanied  by  a  friend,  on  the  tenth  of  May, 
1810 — a  feat  which  any  good  swimmer  might 
emulate  without  danger.  Close  to  the  European 
castle,  a  tumulus  was  shown  me,  said  to  form 
the  grave  of  Hecuba. 

So  much  strengthened  as  both  coasts  now  are, 
(probably  by  the  aid  of  skilful  foreign  officers  of 
eng^eers),  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  ship  to  resist 
the  cross  fire,  and  force  the  passage.  As  far 
as  I  could  observe,  in  the  Asiatic  castle  there 
appear  to  be  three  batteries,  bristling  with  heavy 
cannons,  placed  in  three  lines  over  each  other, 
the  lowest  of  which  is  nearly  parallel  with 
the  water,  and,  can  consequently  sweep  its 
surface,  to  the  no  small  inconvenience  of  an 
enemy.  In  this  fortress,  which  has  also  the 
name  of  the  **  Tschana-kalesi,"  (Potter's  fortress), 
from  the  extensive  adjacent  potteries,  dwells  the 
Pasha  of  the  Dardanelles,  from  whom  every  Turk- 
ish vessel  that  passes  into  the  Archipelago  from 
the  sea  of  Marmora  must  obtain  a  sanctioning  fir- 
man, which  however,  for  foreign  ships  of  war, 
must  be  fetched  from  Constantinople — ^whence  it 
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happens,  that  these  freqaently  lie  at  anohor  here 
days  together.  This  plaoe  is  likewise  the  reri- 
dence  of  all  the  European  consub — ^whose  flags, 
as  is  the  castom  of  the  east,  wave  from  the  tops 
of  their  houses. 

Both  shores  of  the  Dardanelles  are  very  agree- 
able,  especially  the  Asiatic.  Here  mount  Ida 
gradually  sinks  into  the  sea,  and  at  its  summit 
dark  forests  abound;  while  at  its  feet  the  vine 
gladdens  the  soil. 

Besides  other  batteries  to  the  south  of  the  two 
fortresses*  the  castle  Sed  Bahr,  at  the  end  of  the 
ohanneU  upon  the  European  Cape  Greco,  and 
Kum-Kelessi  upon  the  Asiatic  Cape  Jenischehr 
terminate  the  fortifications;  they  are  all  well 
prepared  to  meet  with  firmness  the  attacks  of 
hostile  vessels,  and  return  them  with  interest. 

It  was  noon  when  we  reached  the  end  of  the 
Dardanelles,  and  passed  close  beneath  Kum- 
Kalessi,.  which  lies  upon  a  sand-bank  at  the 
estuary  of  Scamander,  (to  which  the  name  ^'Kum- 
Kalessi," — Sand  castle — applies),  in  order  that  we 
might  pursue  our  voyage  easterly,  between  Tene- 
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dos  and  the  Asiatic  coast,  iirhich  is  the  line  of 
sailing  of  all  ships — as,  farther  westward,  between 
the  Islands  of  Tenedos  and  Lemnos,  the  sea 
teems  with  shallows,  rocks,  and  sand  banks. 
Captain  Mettlin  stood  with  me  upon  the  deck, 
and  pointed  out  to  me,  on  the  coast,  where  (about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,)  the  once  celebrated 
Troy  stood,  now  transformed  into  the  village  of 
Bunarbaschi.  I  will  here  insert  a  line  or  two 
touching  what  I  saw  upon  a  later  visit.*-T.It  is 
well  known  that  in  modem  times  the  very  exis- 
tence  of  Troy  has  been  disputed,  as  no  ruins 
remain,  to  attest  the  reality  of  this  celebrated  city. 
Yet  many  places,  less  ancient,  have  also  disap- 
peared, respecting  which  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained. Time,  and  the  ravages  of  man's  destruc- 
tive hand,  obliterate  much  more  rapidly  than  they 
erect.  With  Homer  in  one's  hand,  upon  the  site 
of  the  poem,  the  entire  scene  of  that  contest 
spreads  itself  before  the  mental  eye,  and  exhibits 
with  what  topographical  accuracy  the  Iliad  was 
written ;  but  whether  its  historical  dates  are  as 
certain  is  difficult  to  prove.     The  Trojan  plain 
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spreads  from  the  sea-coast,  between  the  promon- 
tories of  Rhoetium  and  Sigeum — ^the  present  capes 
Jenischehr — being  about  five  miles  wide ;  and  it 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  village  Bunar- 
baschi,  where  Troy  must  have  stood.     Between 
these  promontories,  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  were 
drawn  up  on  the  shore,  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  contest,  and  it  is  probable,  that  under  their 
protection,  the  army  bivouacked.     As  the  vessels 
were  not  very  large,  this  might  be  easily  eJOTected. 
At  the  Greek  fishing-village  Rivatos,  (between 
Selivria  and  Constantinople,)  lying  upon  the  sea 
of  Marmora,  this  same  mode  is  still  in  execution; 
and  the  view  of  those  vessels,  vrith  their  antiquely 
shaped  elevated  bows  and  stems,  (as  we  see  the 
ancient  Rostra  represented,)  gave  me  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  Greek  camp  before  Troy.     Besides, 
the  reader  will  remember,  that  Homer  represents 
the  ships  of  Agamenmon  to  have  lain  close  to  the 
sea,  and  those  of  Achilles  and  Ajax  more  distant. 
Between  the  ships  and  the  sea,  the  camp  lay, 
and  the  myrmidons  here  exerted  themselves,  in 
their  martial  games,  while  the  leaders  held  their 
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councils  amongst  the  ships  themselves.  Bat  I 
am  no  antiqaarian,  and  therefore  do  not  feel 
quite  at  home  in  such  disquisitions.  The  work 
of  Count  Radczinsky  upon  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
which  I  read  some  time  before  my  journey,  gave 
me  a  very  correct  picture  of  what  I  afterwards 
saw. 

The  Simois  and  the  Scamander,  which,  after 
their  junction,  retain  the  latter  name  only  (now 
called  Mendr6  by  the  Turks)  exhibit  in  the 
summer,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  Grecian  rivers, 
dry  beds.  In  spring,  when  I  saw  the  Scamander, 
the  rain  had  swollen  it,  although  even  then  it 
would  have  required  considerable  art  to  drown 
oneself  therein.  The  field  of  battle  is  trans- 
formed almost  entirely  into  arable  land.  Besides 
another  insignificant  brook,  (I  believe  it  is  now 
called  Gulusui,)  there  are  some  remains  of  walls, 
which  are  considered  as  the  tomb  of  Ajax. 

The  village  Bunarbaschi  lies  at  the  foot  of  a 
gently  rising  hill,  which  towards  the  south  sinks 
precipitously  towards  the  rushing  Simois,  and  thus 
formed  a  natural  and  almost  impregnable  defence 
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to  Troy.  On  the  opposite  side,  strong  walls  bade 
defiance  to  the  impetaosity  of  the  Greeks.  That 
the  investment  lasted  ten  years  appears  sing^ar 
at  this  time  of  day.  I  imagine,  had  ancient  Troy 
been  an  Antwerp,  the  Greeks  would  have  re- 
mained there  to  this  time.  Upon  the  flat  summit 
of  the  hill,  probably  Pergamus,  stood  **  the  fort 
of  Priamns,  around  which  raged  the  storm." 
Around  it  now  weeds  and  dwarf  shrubs  are  con- 
gregated, growing  between  strewn  pieces  of 
rock.— This  height  commands  a  view  of  the  entire 
plain,  which  is  highly  cultivated  and  of  pleasant 
green  verdure.  The  marble  block  found  here, 
and  described  by  Chandler,  whereon  was  dis- 
covered the  celebrated  Sig^an  inscription,  (the 
oldest  [written  document,)  and  which,  twenty 
years  ago,  served  as  a  stone  seat  in  front  of  a 
house  at  Bunarbaschi,  I  sought  in  vain.  Even  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  the  preceding  century, 
Choiseul  Gouffier,  the  then  French  Ambassador 
at  the  Porte,  vainly  endeavoured  to  possess  him- 
self of  this  monument;  where  it  now  may  be  is 
I  believe  unknown.     Between  the  village  and 
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Cape  Jenischehr,  lies  the  grave  of  Antilochus,  and 
not  far  from  it,  two  smaller  ones,  one  of  which, 
it  is  said,  actually  contains  the  remains  of  Pene- 
laus;  and  the  other,  those  of  Achilles  and 
Patroclos.  Choiseul  caused  the  latter  to  be 
opened,  and  found  in  it  pieces  of  metal,  (it  is 
not  known  what  they  represented),  and  also,  a 
broken  metal  urn,  upon  which  were  still  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  a  tasteful  work  in  relief. — 
The  above  includes  all  that  the  Trojan  plain  now 
exhibits  to  the  beholder. 

Modem  Ilium,  Alexandria  Troas,  called  by 
the  Turks,  Eski-Stamboul,  built  by  Lysimachus 
at  the  command  of  Alexander  the  Great,  lies 
not  far  from  the  sea  upon  this  extremely  fer- 
tile coast,  surrounded  by  a  small  wood  of  dwarf 
oaks.  Opposite,  Tenedos  rises  out  of  the  waves, 
and  northwards  the  view  stretches  over  the  cele- 
brated plain.  Travellers  who  visited  this  spot 
thirty .  Qr  forty  years  ago  are  said  to  have  seen 
maay  ruins  of  large  buildings  here,  no  vestige  of 
which  now  remains.  A  foundation  with  some 
broken  columns  is  considered  to  have  been   a 
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temple  of  Diana;  the  Turks  call  these  relics 
Kislarserai.  Both  names  indicate  the  virtue  of 
chastity.  Remains  of  a  theatre  are  tolerably  well 
preserved,  consisting  of  the  seats,  the  portico, 
and  the  stage ;  as  are  likewise  those  of  a  wall 
marking  out  the  former  fortifications  of  the  city. 
Upon  a  hill  to  the  east,  are  extensive  ruins 
which  some  antiquarians  consider  as  those  of  a 
gymnasium,  and  others  of  a  bath.  These  remains 
consist  chiefly  of  granite,  for  all  the  marbles 
found  in  the  vicinity  were  conveyed  to  the  castles 
of  the  Dardanelles,  and  there  manufactured  by 
the  Turks  into  mortar  balls,  some  of  which  were 
two  feet  in  diameter.  A  few  well  preserved 
columns  were  carried  to  Constantinople,  where 
they  decorate  the  mosques  of  Soleyman  and  Se- 
lim — the  best  means  to  preserve  these  monuments 
from  destruction. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  according  to  By- 
zantine historians,  the  Emperor  Constantino, 
before  he  selected  Byzantium  for  his  residence, 
had  an  intention   to   build  a  metropolis  on  the 
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plain  beween  ancient  and  modem  Troy. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  Russian  Brig  Ajax. — Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Alten- 
burgh. — Mytilene,  ancient  Lesbos.  —  Leucadia. — Skyros. — 
St.  Giorgio.— Violent  Storm. — Dead  Calm.— Arrival  at  Na- 
poli  di  Romania, 

The  watch  on  board  our  lugger  apprised  us 
that,  in  the  Bay  at  Cape  Jenischehr,  a  Russian 
armed  vessel  lay  at  anchor.  The  captain's  tele- 
scope made  it  out  to  be  a  brig  of  war.  It  must 
necessarily  be  one  of  those  stationed  at  Napoli — 
either  the  Ajax  or  the  Paris — as,  excepting  these 
and  our  lugger,  no  imperial  armed  vessel  lay 
beyond  the  Dardanelles.  We  directed  our  course 
towards  it,  and  reached  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
It  proved  to  be  the  Ajax,  of  twenty-four  guns, 
which  had  anchored  here,  as  the  contrary  wind 
and  the  current  combined  would  not  allow  it  to 
run  up  the  Dardanelles,  and  also  as  the  Pasha  of 
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Tschaua-Kalessi  had  sent  off  a  Tatar  by  the  road 
of  Gallipoli  and  Selivria  to  Constantinople,  to 
fetch  from  thence  a  firman  to  enable  the  ship 
to  pass  the  forts.  Had  she  bore  instmctions 
for  the  embassy  stationed  at  the  Porte,  oar 
captain  would  have  altered  his  coarse,  and  re- 
turned back  with  them,  while  our  papers 
and  myself  would  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Ajax.  Besides  the  care  of  despatches,  this  brig 
was  commissioned  to  fetch  Prince  Edward  of 
Saxe-Altenburg,  uncle  to  the  King  of  Greece, 
who  had  made  a  tour  of  pleasure^  through 
Smyrna,  and  overland,  by  Brussa,  through  Asia 
Minor,  to  Constantinople.  The  vessel  was  di- 
rected to  bring  him  and  his  suite  back  to  Greece, 
and  thus  no  change  of  ships  was  to  be  effected-^a 
circumstance  with  which  I  was  well  pleased, 
having  already  become  quite  at  home  amongst 
the  officers  of  the  lugger.  Prince  Edward,  who 
had  received  intelligence  at  Constantinople  of  the 
presence  of  the  Ajax  in  the  Dardanelles,  took 
ship  from  that  capital  on  board  an  Italian  mer- 
chantman, and  thus  saved  the  brig  a  laborious 
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Toyage.  Our  rendezvoaa  ^ith  the  latter  vessel 
occurred  on  the  foarteenth  of  January,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth  we 
arrived,  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  in  the  harbour 
of  Napoli,  just  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  unfavourable  weather.  On  the  sixteenth,  the 
brig  left  the  Dardanelles,  with-the  prince,  and  was 
a  fortnight  in  reaching  Napoli,  which  she  did  at 
length  after  a  stormy  voyage,  during  which  she 
suffered  severely,  and  went  subsequently  to  the 
Island  Pares,  (where  there  is  a  Russian  dock 
and  magazine,)  to  refit. 

In  about  an  hour,  during  which  time  mutual 
visits  were  made,  we  bade  farewell  to  each  other, 
and  oar  lugger  sailed  at  the  close  of  night  into 
the  channel  of  Tenedos.  We  kept  close  to  the 
island;  and  as  far  as  starlight  admitted  it  to 
be  seen,  the  metropolis  of  the  same  name  dis- 
played itself  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  promontory.  The 
fenmle  inhabitants  of  this  town  still  retain,  as  in 
ancient  times,  the  character  of  distinguished 
beauty.     Here,  besides  Venus,  was  formerly  en- 
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throned  her  companion  Bacchus.  The  whole 
island  is  indeed  covered  with  vines,  which  pro- 
duce a  wine  not  unlike  red  Burgundy. 

Mytilene,  the  ancient  Lesbos,  lay  eastward  to 
our  course.  The  arms  of  Morpheus  were  twined 
so  closely  round  me,  that  I  did  not  quit  my  concli 
to  mount  upon  deck,  and  therefore  missed  seeing 
the  birth-place  of  Sappho.  Mytiiene,  as  is  well 
known,  is  not  the  spot  where  that  poetess  cooled 
the  heat  of  her  passion  in  the  waves.  The  scene 
of  her  tragical  end  I  saw  five  months  later  on  the 
road  from  Greece  to  Italy.  It  is  the  island  Leu- 
cadia,  now  called  St.  Maura,  belonging  to  the 
group  of  Ionian  islands.  On  its  southern  point  the 
Leucadian  rock — ^now  called  Ducato — drops  per- 
pendicularly from  a  height  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  into  the  sea  foaming  at  its  base.  On 
that  occasion,  we  sailed  sufficiently  near  to  per- 
ceive the  white  marble  rock,  in  the  fissures  where- 
of grew  luxuriant  ivy.  The  ancients  very  cor- 
rectly held,  that  a  leap  from  this  rock  would 
cure  for  ever  the  love-pang  of  an  unhappy  heart. 
The  mere  view  of  the  place  proves  the  truth  of 
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their  assertion^  for  he  who  should  have  recourse 
to  this  remedy  will  at  once  be  cured  of  all  pains 
and  sorrows.  Strabo,  Phocius,  and  other  writers 
enumerate  several  of  these  leapers,  and  among 
them  the  divine  Jupiter  himself— no  doubt  to 
frighten  some  coy  fair  one  into  compliance  with 
his  amorous  wishes. 

A  poetical  mind — ^if  not  belonging  to  a  body 
agitated  by  sea-sickness — ^would  have  yielded^ 
upon  the  view  of  this  island,  to  all  manner  of  en- 
husiastic  phantasies.  I,  the  prosaic  sleeper,  nei- 
ther saw  nor  heeded  anything.  Nor  did  even  the 
pirate  Khair  Eddin  Barbarossa  (who  conquered 
Tunis,  and  drove  the  Venetians  from  the  Morea) 
once  present  himself  in  my  dreams;  although 
this  red -beard  was  a  very  celebrated  personage, 
well  fitted  for  the  hero  of  a  three  volume  melo- 
dramatic romance.  The  remark  may  be  inserted 
here,  that  Mytilene  is  the  first  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago which  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Turks  by  the  conquest  of  Soleyman  the  First, 
whence  Turkish  manners  and   customs   prevail 
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upon  it,  wholly  uomixed  with  those  of  any  other 
country* 

The  following  day  exhibited  to  us  the  fii^ 
island  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece— 
Scyros — ^but  to  the  left  at  a  great  distance. 
Psara  we  also  saw,  the  inhabitants  of  which  well 
merited  independence  from  the  Turks,  for  their 
exertions  daring  the  war  of  emancipation.  At 
noon  we  were  at  the  extremity  of  the  distended 
Negropont — sailing  between  the  island  and  A*** 
dros,  in  a  sea  strewed  with  a  mnltitade  of 
islands.  Those  persons  err  who  suppose  that 
the  groups  of  the  Archipelago  present  a  dieer- 
ful  green  aspect.  There  is  no  cultivated  coim- 
try,  no  smiling  meads,  no  friendly  village,  m 
trees,  to  cheer  the  eye,  fatigued  by  the  Bionotony 
of  a  voyage:  like  fabulous  g^igantic  monsteis, 
the  grey  rocks  spring  up  out  of  the  sea  in  any 
thing  but  an  attraotiye  shape. 

About  noon  to-day,  the  dolphins  played  around 
the  ship  in  great  numbers — a  sign  that  a^tom 
was  approaching.    Just  beneath  the  surface  of 
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the  water,  quite  visible  to  the  eye,  they  darted 
about  like  arrows,  and  then  sprang,  many  of  them 
together,  for  two  or  three  feet  above  the  surface. 
The  Mediterranean  sea  is  inhabited  by  hosts  of 
these  fishes,  but  their  favorite  place  of  resort  is 
the  Bosphorus,  where  they  pursue  their  gambols 
undisturbed^  the  Turk,  considering  them,  as  it 
were,  holy,  and  therefore  not  to  be  molested. 
Their  appearance  indicates,  as  I  observed,  an 
approaching  storm,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
swim  in  the  direction  whence  it  will  come.  This 
time  it  appeared  as  if  it  would  be  a  north-westerly 
one. 

Towards  evening  we  steered  through  the  is- 
lands Macronisi  and  Zea,  and  had  a  view  of  Cape 
Colon,  the  ancient  Sunium,  with  its  ruins  of  a 
temple  of  Minerva.  Behind  the  promontory,  five 
miles  inland  towards  the  north,  lies  Athens. 
The  cape  foiming  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Attica  rises  precipitously  from  the  sea,  and 
foQuerly  had  two  temples,  namely,  that  of  Mi- 
nerva Sunias,  and  of  Neptune  Suniaratos,  both 
«f  which  were  built  only  a  little  later  than  the 
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Parthenon  of  Athens.  The  temple  of  Neptune 
has  totally  disappeared,  but  almost  all  the  colmnns 
of  that  of  Minerva  still  stand  and  being  beautifully 
white,  they  are  seen  far  off  at  sea.  Early  tra- 
vellers remarked,  that  the  shining  white  marble 
columns,  presented  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
dark  green  of  the  trees  surrounding  the  temple — 
but  nothing  now  remains  of  such  an  enclosure. 
The  still  beautiful  and  imposing  relics  stand 
quite  freely  upon  the  platform  of  the  cape,  which 
is  covered  only  with   low  shrubs. 

To  our  left  lay  the  small  island  of  St.  Giorgio, 
the  chief  resort  of  Greek  pirates — ^who  even 
now,  during  the  present  government,  occasionally 
exhibit  themselves.  To  provide  for  their  reception, 
in  case  of  their  paying  us  a  visit,  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  made.  After  the  fire  was 
extinguished  in  the  stove  and  in  our  pipes,  the 
whole  crew  was  commanded  upon  deck,  and  then 
two  men,  under  the  direction  of  our  yonng  engi- 
neer, were  sent  into  the  powder  magazine,  which 
stood  next  to  the  officers'  cabin,  and  was  fur- 
nished with  an  iron  door,  but  they  first  took  oS 
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their  iron-soled  boots^  and  haying  done  so,  pre- 
pared cartridges^  the  cases  whereof  consisted  of 
small  bags  of  horse-hair,  which  envelopment  does 
not  prevent  ignition,  as  the  cannons  of  the  Rus- 
sian navy  are  not  fired  by  a  match,  but  by  an 
apparatus  resembling  that  of  a  percussion  gun. 
The  balls  lay  upon  deck,  wherever  there  was 
room,  piled  in  systematical  order,  for  speedy  use. 

As  towards  evening  the  cold  wind  appeared 
gradually  to  assume  the  character  of  a  storm,  we 
all  (with  the  exception  of  the  officer  of  the  watch), 
assembled  in  the  cabin  to  take  our  refreshing  tea. 
The  ship  had  already  commenced  a  vibratory  mo- 
tion. The  'Mad,"  already  so  repeatedly  mentioned, 
stood  at  the  table,  and  was  occupied  in  making 
tea,  when  the  blow  of  a  wave  pitched  him,  tea- 
things  and  all,  over  a  stool  behind.  A  good  deal 
of  merriment  resulted  from  this  accident.  After 
the  watery  deficiency  had  been  repaired,  and  the 
beverage  drank,  we  again  went  upon  deck,  where 
the  last  gleams  of  day  lighted  up  an  interesting 
and  novel  scene  to  me. 

The  sea  foamed  and  roared — the  waves  tossing 
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our  ship  to  and  fro,  like  a  bail.  The  sky  was 
obscured  by  heavy  grey  clouds,  which,  lashed  by 
the  storm,  i^peared  to  run  a  race  with  oar  lugger. 
In  spite  of  the  noise  made  by  nature  around  us, 
tranquillity  and  quiet  reigned  on  board  the  ship, 
interrupted  only  by  the  occasional  commands  Qf 
the  captain,  which  were  repeated  by  the  lieu- 
tenant— and  lastly  by  the  signal  of  the  pipe -from 
the  boatswain,  when  the  crew  dispersed  here  and 
there  to  execute  them.  The  major  part  of  the 
sails  were  reefed ;  and  the  wheel  of  the  rudder 
fastened  by  an  easily  loosed  cord,  to  lessen  the 
labour  of  the  steersman.  I  knew  that  many 
sunken  rocks  lay  about  here,  and  that  a  gale 
was  consequently  no  joke.  The  anxious  questioa 
my  curiosity  directed  to  the  captain^  remained 
unanswered.  ''Go  below,  Sir!  here  you  both 
inconvenience  others  and  are  inconyenienced 
yourself!"  was  the  only  reply  I  could  obtain. 
This,  however,  I  did  not  do;  but,  eonquering  my 
anxiety,  kept  upon  deck,  where,  enveloped  in 
my  cloak,  I  sought  a  place  whence  I  could  oon- 
veniently  see  the  spectacle  which  was  for  the  first 
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time  offered  to  my  gaze.  The  ship^  sometimes 
with  its  bowsprit  pointed  upwards  to  the  sky,  and 
then  again,  as  if  it  would  plough  up  the  ocean, 
plunged  like  a  restive  horse.  Yet  our  cap- 
tain was  a  bold  rider,  who  with  a  word  could 
direct  her  vacillating  movements.  As  long  as 
the  boisterous  west-north-west  continued,  it  was 
difficult  to  enter  the  bay  of  Napoli,  as  we  should 
there  have  too  little  room  to  enable  us  to  tack. 
We,  therefore,  resolved  to  remain  at  sea.  The 
knowledge  our  commander  possessed  of  the  dis- 
persed group  of  islands  hereabouts  was  adapted 
to  tranquillise  even  the  most  timid. 

The  soup  was  omitted  at  supper  this  evening, 
as  it  would  have  been  difficult  under  these  cir- 
cumstances to  carry  a  spoonful  to  the  mouth.  We, 
therefore,  contented  ourselves  with  compactor 
food,  and  with  respect  to  wine,  that  we  contrived, 
somehow  or  other,  to  convey  to  the  destined  place. 
The  captain,  sullen  as  he  was  on  deck,  was .  still 
quite  agreeable  at  table,  and  guaranteed  the 
security  of    our  lives,  despite  the  surrounding 
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danger.      What  should  then  prevent   me  from 
seeking  my  coach  and  tranquil  repose  ? 

The  following  morning  rose  with  a  clear  sun- 
shine; the  storm  had  abated,  yet  the  swell 
remained  heavy ;  from  all  appearances,  however, 
we  might  presently  expect  a  perfect  calm,  as  the 
ensign  of  small  feathers,  placed  upon  deck  to 
discern  the  point  of  the  wind,  moved  but  slightly 
to  and  fro,  and  presently  subsided  altogether; 
the  last  breath  of  Boreas  was  therefore  taken 
advantage  of,  to  convey  us  past  Hydra,  lying 
upon  the  right,  into  the  bay  of  Napoli,  which 
we  succeeded  in  entering.  Towards  noon,  we 
passed  Spezzia,  leaving  it  also  on  the  right ;  and 
in  the  distance,  on  the  rocks  near  Napoli,  we 
saw  the  fortresses  of  Itschcale,  and  Palamides. 
On  the  sixteenth  of  January,  here,  the  sun 
shone  as  warmly  as  it  does  in  Germany  in  the 
month  of  May ;  no  breath  of  air  was  percep- 
tible, and  the  sails  hung  listlessly.  We  knew 
that  this  calm  would  continue  until  sunset,  when 
usually  a  land-wind  rises,  which,  although  often 
contrary,  we  might  take  advantage  of,   in  order 
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to  get  into  the  harboar.  On  the  left^  lay  the 
Peninsular  Astros,  an  insignificant  place,  sur- 
rounded by  some  portions  of  wall,  which  still 
remain  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Venetians.  Astros 
forms  one  of  the  few  spots  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Napoli,  where,  even  with  slight  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  a  luxuriant  vegetation  exhibits  itself, 
together  with  some  groves  of  olives  and  pome- 
granates. During  my  residence  at  Napoli,  I 
made  frequent  excursions  hither  by  water;  and 
the  eye,  fatigued  by  the  grey  bald  rocks  of  the 
Greek  capital,  was  infinitely  refreshed  by  the 
bright  verdure.  Opposite,  on  the  right  side 
of  the  gulf,  we  saw  the  port  of  Tulon,  which 
may  be  reached  on  horseback,  from  Napoli,  in 
an  hour  and  a  half.  The  Regency  wished  to 
locate  Greek  emigrants  from  Turkey  here — ^where 
at  present  only  two  or  three  huts  stand,  to  form 
the  foundation  of  a  town — ^but  nothing  has  yet 
been  carried  into  execution.  The  sea  forms  here 
an  excellent  harbour,  high  coasts  protecting  ves- 
sels against  all  storms.  Several  small  uninha- 
bited islands  also  lie  in  front  of  it,  and  which 
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scarcely  admit  a  passage.  Between  the  moun- 
tainsy  a  small  valley  descends  to  the  shore, 
watered  by  several  streams,  and  richly  clothed 
with  olives,  pomegranates,  malberries,  and  al- 
mond trees — thos  constituting  a  large  and  agree- 
able garden,  of  which  the  natives  avail  them- 
selves for  short  excursions,  to  breathe  oeca»on- 
ally  a  healthy  pure  air,  instead  of  their  morasses 
and  malaria.  At  the  point  of  the  gulf  is  Argos, 
as  if  it  lay  close  to  the  sea,  with  its  high  but 
now  ruinous  Acropolis.  A  marshy  plain,  nearly 
two  leagues  long,  separates  it  from  the  ecean. 

Noon  passed,  and  we  had  not  moVed  from  the 
spot.  The  sea  was  smooth  9s  a  mirror.  The 
gulph«  as  may  be  supposed,  possesses  but  small 
attraction  to  one  who  has  just  left  the  Bosphoms, 
and  therefore  the  cabin  and  its  inhabitants  were 
more  agreeable  to  me  than  the  encompassing  grey 
mountains.  Evening  fell,  and  we  leai^nt  at  our 
whist-table  that  a  light  breeze  had  sprung  up, 
and  was  taken  advantage  of  to  attain  the  end  of 
our  voyage.  About  ten  o'clock  we  retired  to 
rest,  but.  still  Napoli  was  not  reached,  although, 
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like  a  coquet,  it  had  been  ogling  us  for  twelve 
hoars.  At  length,  however — ere  my  pipe  was 
thoroughly  extinguished — I  heard  more  animation 
over  my  head,  and  quicker  words  of  command. 
The  anchor-chain  clinked,  and  the  anchor  bit  the 
ground.  The  officer  of  the  watch,  now  freed 
from  duty,  descended  into  the  cabin  and  joyfully 
announced  that  we  had  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour 
of  Napoli.  The  speedy  and  safe  completion  of 
our  voyage  naturally  gave  occasion  for  fresh  festi- 
vity. We  rose  from  our  couches;  our  serviceable 
youth,  who  appeared  to  have  slept,,  was  dn^ged 
by  the  legs  out  of  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  and 
ordered  to  produce  some  liquid  wherewith  to 
greet  Eong  Otfao's  metropolis.  Sundry  bottles  of 
champagne  were  accordingly  soon  produced. 

The  officers  now  began  to  concoct  schemes  res- 
pecting the  method  of  spending  their  time  in 
Greece,  and  planned  sundry  hunting  parties.  Our 
surgeon,  an  extremely  well  educated  young  man, 
declaimed  verses  from  the  Odyssey,  in  the  ori- 
ginal, and  was  intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  at 
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last  treading  the  classic  soil  of  Greece.  Three 
weeks  later  his  enthusiasm  was  dissipated:  and 
he  assiduously  counted  the  hours  for  his  return  to 
Constantinople.  When  the  bottles  were  empty, 
and  all  again  retired  to  rest,  I  ascended  the 
deck,  but  night  limited  the  view.  Napoli  lay,  a 
dark  heap  of  stones,  about  five  hundred  paces 
from  our  ship. 

On  a  high  point  upon  the  Palamides,  alight 
glimmered  from  the  pavilion  occupied  by  the 
officers  of  the  garrison.  It  struck  the  hour  of 
midnight  in  the  city.  From  the  walls  and  works 
of  the  fortress,  the  German  watch-word  resounded. 
The  "Wer  da?"  of  Munich  was  heard,  and  re- 
minded me  of  an  incident  concerning  myself  that 
occurred  in  the  metropolis  of  Bavaria.  One  eve- 
ning I  was  returning  from  the  theatre,  where  I  had 
witnessed  Hamlet.  I  was  still  full  of  the  splendid 
production,  when  near  the  ''old  Court,"  the 
centinel  challenged  me  with  ''who  goes  there?'' 
In  abstraction  of  mind,  I  replied  with  Shakspeare's 
Marcellus  "  A  liegeman  to  the  Dane  !"    This  was 
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too  much  for  the  Bavarian  Yager;  he  thought  I 
meant  to  ridicule  him,  and  was  prodigiously  in- 
censed. It  was  some  time  before  I  could  pacify 
the  man,  but  we  at  length  parted  good  friends. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


Arrival  at  Napoli.— •Quarantine.— First  Walk  through  the 
Town. — Official  Visit  to  Count  Armansperg^^Grecian  style 
of  Building. — Coffee-houses.— The  happy  Cattle. 

Pursuant  to  negotiations  between  the  Greek 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Russia  (Prince 
Soutzo)  and  the  Imperial  government^  I  tra- 
velled express  from  Constantinople  to  Napoli 
in  the  Imperial  lugger  Shiroka.  carrying  guns, 
and  under  the  command  of  Captain  Von  Metlin, 
which  reached  her  destination  after  a  very  fa- 
vourable voyage  of  three  days,  and  we  came  to 
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anchor  late  at  night  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1834.      At  that  period,  as  is  always  the    case 
daring  the   winter  months,   the  plague  was  not 
raging;  accordingly,  as  onr  ship's  crew  was  quite 
healthy,  we  received  on  the  following  day  our  ne- 
cessary certificates  without  being  obliged  to  lie  in 
quarantine.     Thus  happily  freed  from  the  pros- 
pect of  such  durance  vile,  I  landed  with  oar  cap- 
tain upon  the  classical  shores  of  Napoli,  whence 
we  walked  to  the  sluice  gates  of  the  Four-Bro- 
ther Bastion.     A  lad  aboat  sixteen  years  of  age, 
clothed  in  rags  and  basking  in  the  sun,  was  the 
first  Hellenist  who   presented  himself — a  living 
instance  of  the  fallen  condition  of  his  once  re- 
nowned fatherland.      Near  the  bastion,  we  ar- 
rived at  a  small  but  extremely  neat-looking  house, 
with  a  palm  tree  growing  before  it,  which  was  in- 
habited by  a  member  of  the  Regency  government. 
The  painter's  easel,  which,  with  some  other  cha- 
racteristics of  the  fine  arts,  stood  at  the  window, 
informed  me  that  it  was  the  dwelling  of  the  brave 
general  Heideck,  who  has  long  been  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  painting.     I  now  hurried  through 
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narrow  streets  and  over  various  dunghills^  to  de- 
liver my  dispatches  for  the  Regency  into  the 
hands  of  its  president,  (Count  Armansperg,)  who 
resides  not  far  from  the  only  gate  of  Napoli,  in  a 
spacious  mansion — ^but  slightly  built,  which  is  the 
fault  of  all  the  houses  at  Napoli:  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  president's  apartments  rocked  and 
trembled  at  every  step. — The  complaint  made 
against  Count  Armansperg,  of  his  being  dis- 
affected towards  all  that  is  nationally  Greek,  and 
favourable  only  to  what  is  German,  is  unfounded, 
as  I  had  suiSScient  proof.  In  my  first  inter- 
view with  him,  I  observed  he  wore  the  true 
Grecian  cap  with  long  blue  tassels;  and  after 
politely  greeting  me  uncovered,  he  begged 
I  would  allow  him  to  replace  this  imposing  na- 
tional head-dress.  It  would  have  been  uncourteous 
on  my  part  not  to  have  returned  him  some  com- 
pliment on  his  adherence  to  a  tasteful  Grecian 
custom. 

Recent  accounts  have  designated  Napoli 
as  the  Paris  of  Greece.  As  far  as  respects  the 
many    narrow    and    offensive    streets   contained 
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in  the  French  metropolis,  this  comparison  may 
be  correct.  Bat  beyond  this,  we  would  recom- 
mend its  anthers  to  be  more  moderate  in  their 
similies.  Napoli  is  a  small  town  which  at  first 
sight  resembles  an  Italian  city  with  its  flat 
roofs  and  open  coffee-hoases,  but  there  the  re- 
semblance ceases.  In  Italy,  the  buildings  are 
substantial,  and  raised  entirely  of  stone,  bat  here  a 
very  different  style  exists.  First,  a  foundation  of 
stone  is  laid,  whereon  the  frame-work  of  the  hoose 
is  erected,  and  between  the  interstices  of  this 
frame- work  the  staves  and  laths  are  secured,  over 
which  is  plastered  the  soil  dug  out  of  the  earth 
to  make  room  for  the  foundation.  The  walls 
of  these  houses  are,  thus  far,  about  six  inches 
thick;  when  they  are  coated  over  with  lime,  and, 
if  elegance  is  to  be  displayed,  the  whole  is  be- 
daubed with  landscapes,  ships,  animals,  &c.  All 
the  walls  of  the  interior  consist  of  the  same  mate- 
rials; and  as  the  lathwork  and  staves  are  usually 
taken  from  old  and  ruined  structures,  they  are  co- 
vered with  vermin,  which  are  thus  transplanted 
to  the  new  ones^  where  they  inflyict  on  the  poor 
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inhabitant  who  may  not  have  a  thick  Grecian 
skin,  the  most  sleepless  and  painful  nights* — 
Most  of  the  houses  have  platforms  on  their  roofs, 
and  a  balcony  on  each  story. 

The  most  beautiful  and  substantial  house  in 
Napoli  is  that  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  M. 
Catacazi — opposite  to  which  stands  the  royal  pa- 
lace, a  plain  building  of  only  five  windows 
breadth,  built  by  Count  Capo  d'lstrias.  The  man- 
sion of  Count  Armansperg  belongs  to  the  largest 
class  of  houses ;  and  being  very  elegantly  fitted  up 
within,  must  have  cost  the  treasury  of  the  Re- 
gency a  large  sum  of  money  at  a  time  when  it 
could  ill  afibrd  it.  The  principal  church  of  the 
town  (St.  George's),  formerly  a  Turkish  mosque, 
is  still  decorated  with  a  painted  ceiling,  which 
has  a  pleasing  efiect.  The  minaret,  once  a 
part  of  it,  is  half  broken  down,  and  near  it  a 
kind  of  turret  is  erected,  which  gives  the 
whole  a  very  curious  appearance  The  street 
named  Otho  street  extends  the  entire  length  of 
the  town,  from  the^  royal  palace  to  the  so-called 
Platane  square,  which  is  the  evening  resort  of 
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the  citizens.  Plalanes  are  certainly  not  now  to 
be  met  with,  but  only  sundry  heaps  of  dust  and 
rubbish,  which,  with  the  ruins  of  a  once  noble 
Venetian  building,  bound  this  square  on  one  side. 
Another  side  includes  a  range  of  stone-built 
barracks,  whilst  a  third  is  occupied  by  restau- 
rateurs and  coffee-houses.  Amongst  the  former 
is  the  celebrated  house  kept  by  the  two  sis- 
ters from  Vienna,  which  furnishes  an  important 
chapter  in  the  chronique  scandaleuse  of  Napoli. 

My  tour  of  curiosity  occupied  little  more 
than  an  hour,  and  I  felt  glad  when*  the  boat 
brought  me  back  to  the  vessel,  where,  in  my  clean 
cabin,  I  could  recover  from  the  effects  of  this 
first  visit  to  the  Grecian  Paris — ^my  stay  in  Napoli 
might  perhaps  extend  to  a  month. 

I  saw  I  had  a  diiSBculty  to  encounter — ^name- 
ly,  that  of  providing  myself  with  a  lodging: 
however,  on  the  following  day,  a  Greek  com- 
missionaire informed  me,  that  he  had  procured 
me  an  excellent  domicile.  I  accordingly  fol- 
lowed him  through  a  number  of  dirty  streets, 
and    at    length    arrived    at    a    gloomy    hoase, 
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built  entirely  of  stone.  A  crazy  flight  of  stairs 
brought  me  to  a  room  on  the  upper  story,  which 
was  lighted  by  a  window  looking  towards  the 
land  of  Candia.  I  found  myself  compelled  to 
put  up  with  the  most  comfortless  want  of  ac- 
commodation :  besides  the  bare  walls,  there  was 
scarcely  anything  to  be  seen  in  the  apartments ; 
but  having  no  time  left  to-day  to  search  further, 
I  took  up  my  quarters  in  this  wretched  asylum, 
and  threw  myself  upon  my  bed,  envying  the 
contented  horses,  who  were  taking  their  rest  in 
the  stable  beneath,  unconscious  of  the  worse 
condition  of  their  fellow-lodger  above,  stretched 
upon  a  portion  of  their  own  straw. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


January  in  Greece. — Environs  of  Napoli. — Reflection8.~Gre- 
cian  Consecration  of  Water  on  the  eighteenth  of  January.— 
Promenade. — Lord  Byron's  Maid  of  Athens.— The  Capo- 
d'lstria's  Coffee-house.— Suburb  Pronia.— The  Church-yard. 

Thb  month  of  JTanuary  is  most  certainly  a  part 
of  the  finest  season  in  Greece.  The  tempa- 
rature  at  noon  rose  to  a  great  height,  bntthe 
air  was  clear  and  refreshing.  Daring  the  whole 
month  we  had  bat  two  rainy  days,  and  the  nights 
were  fresh,  withoat  being  cold.  The  com  already 
stood  nearly  two  feet  high,  and  the  trees  (although 
the  orange  harvest  was  scarcely  over),  were  in 
blossom.  The  immediate  environs  of  Napoli 
did  not,  however,  present  so  cheerful  a  prospect ; 
for  excepting  one  plantain  tree,  gprowing  near 
the  gate,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  barren 
rocks,  mostly  overgrown  with  low  dirty-look- 
shrubs.      Before   the  revolution,    the   plain  be- 
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tween  Napoli  and  Argos  was  covered^  here 
and  there,  with  groves  of  olive  and  orange 
trees,  but  now  it  is  nearly  a  desert. .  Daring  the 
war,  the  Tnrks  felled  most  of  the  trees,  in  order 
that  their  fmit  might  not  be  of  nse  to  the  unbe- 
lieving Grecian  dogs;  and  what  remained,  the 
Greeks  cut  down,  that  there  might  be  none 
left  for  the  unbelieving  Turkish  dogs.  So  much 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  war.  The  val- 
leys are  now  quite  uncultivated,  and  Allah  or 
kind  Heaven  seems  no  longer  disposed  to  per- 
form wonders,  by  making  aught  out  of  no- 
thing.— This  was  never  expected  from  the 
Regency,  which,  as  it  received  from  the  three 
great  powers,  upwards  of  sixty  millions  of  francs, 
might  very  well  have  replanted  the  desert,  and 
thus  afforded  the  poor  Greeks  another  harvest. 
The  levy  of  German  troops  must  have  cost  large 
sums  of  money;  and,  although  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  lead  them  into  a  war  in  the 
Maina,  unfortunately  it  was  both  expensive  and 
futile,  as  most  of  the  Icarian  attempts  are.  The 
Mainotes    have   now    but  seventy-four  fortified 
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towers,  instead  of  eighty,  their  original  nnmber. 
This  is  certainly  a  redaction  of  six,  but  is  not 
the  deficiency  in  the  treasury  of  the  government? 
Poor  king  Othol  Bat  at  a  later  period,  we 
may  perhaps  have  to  touch  upon  these  subjects 
again. 

The  day  of  the  "Consecration  of  Water,"  the 
eighteenth  of  January,  was  celebrated  here  by  a 
procession  to  the  sea,  and  the  consecration  thereof, 
with  a  crucifix,  as  I  had  witnessed  it  before,  some 
short  time  ago,  in  St.  Petersburgh.  The  circum- 
stances, however,  under  which  this  ceremony  was 
performed,  were  very  difierent;  as,  amongst  other 
things,  whilst  in  the  Russian  capital,  the  Neva 
was  covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice,  four  feet  thick ; 
here  the  Greeks  jumped  into  the  water,  suffici- 
ently warmed  by  the  sun's  rays  to  render  their 
bath  an  agreeable  one--at  which  I  was  not  a  little 
rejoiced,  as  by  this  means  the  Hellenists  were 
deprived  of  at  least  a  portion  of  their  dirt.  The 
promenade  before  the  town,  which  extends  along 
a  very  barren  road  leading  though  the  suburb 
Pronia  to  the  village  of  Aria — about  a  mile  dis- 
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tant — ^presented  a  lively  appearance  on  this  day's 
festival. 

The  Grecian  ladies,  in  French  dresses — but 

without  the  ^gantic  head-dress  of  gauze — with 

various  coloured  ribbons  and  flowers,  as  worn  also 

by  the  Christian  ladies  at  Constantinople,  did  not 

strike  me  as  being  extraordinary  beauties ;  these 

must  be  sought  for  only  in  the  islands,   where 

the  Grecian  features  still  retain   their   original 

classic  expression.     Amongst  the  modem- dressed 

women  were  to  be  seen  [some  in  the  existing 

fantastic  costume  of  the  nation,  who  if  not  old 

were  at  least  faded,  as  the  Greek  woman  in  her 

thirtieth  year  grows  wrinkled  and  grey.     Who 

does  not  know  Lord  Byron's  Maid  of  Athens — 

to  whom,  when  a  slave  to  her  great  beauty,  he 

sang.     By  chance  I  saw  this  once  charming  maid, 

now  alas !  a  charmless  woman,  although  only  just 

the  above-mentioned  age.     She  is  the  wife  of  an 

English  teacher,  named  Blake,    who  for  some 

years  past   has  resided  in  Greece. — The  male 

Greeks  are  good-looking,  so  long  as  they  wear 

their  crimson  jackets,  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
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their  white  Fustanellas,  which  ia  a  thousand 
folds  reach  from  their  extremely  narrow  waists 
down  to  the  knee.  Thus  habited,  they  recline 
in  picturesque  groups  on  the  jutting  rocks  which 
surround  Napoli,  basking  in  the  sunshine,  and 
making  kief — that  is,  smoking  tobacco,  and 
enjoying  the  dolce  niente.  The  painter  may 
observe  many  groups  so  occupied,  which  are  con- 
continually  presenting  some  fresh  object  for  his 
pencil.  In  a  garden  close  before  the  Gate,  and 
beneath  the  overhanging  rocks  of  the  fortress 
Palamides,  stands  a  very  elegant  coffee-house, 
built  like  an  Italian  villa,  from  the  balcony  of 
which  there  is  a  delightful  and  extensive  view; 
commanding  the  capital,  the  ocean,  the  plain  of 
Argos,  its  city,  and  the  mountains  rising  behind  it. 
Here,  with  some  good  coffee  and  a  long  Turkish 
pipe,  an  hour  in  Napoli  may  be  whiled  away 
delightfully.  The  youthful  uncle  of  the  King, 
Prince  Edward  of  Altenburg,  often  visits  this 
spot,  accompanied  by  several  officers;  and  on 
these  visits,  which  he  generally  pays  twice  a 
week,  there  is  a  military  band  in  attendance. 
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This  agreeable  establishment  was  founded  by 
Capo  d'Istrias,  and  for  some  time  bore  his  name, 
until  it  became  on  this  account  offensive  to  many, 
whence  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  re-christen  it. 
It  is  therefore  now  called  Caf6  Liberal.  For  my 
own  part,  I  regularly  frequented  this  Capo  d'Is- 
tria's  house  every  day^  which  no  doubt  caused  me 
to  be  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye  by. many: 
about  this,  however,  I  did  not  trouble  myself. 

Within  some  hundred  yards  of  this  spot  is  the 
suburb  Pronia,  well  supplied  with  wine  and 
coffee-houses,  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  lower 
classes.  A  church-yard  adjoins  it,  strewed  with 
an  enormous  number  of  crosses  and  tomb- 
stones, which  form  a  mournful  contrast  with  the 
surviving  inhabitants  of  Napoli,  and  do  not  speak 
much  for  the  long-celebrated  and  glowing  cli- 
mate of  Greece. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


Frugal  habits  of  the  Greek.— Fast-day  Meals.— <>recian 
Wines.— The  Dinrng-hooses  of  the  Franks  m  Napoli.— 
JuYenile  Sacrifice.— The  French  Restaurateur  in  Otho 
Street.— Social  Life  in  NapoU«— A  Soir^  at  thePmadan 
Ambassador's.- The  ever-cheerftd  Heaven  of  Greece.— 
Deluge  in  my  chamber.— Earthquake- 

Th£  Greek  is  moderate  and  contented;  coffee 
and  tobacco,  both  cheap  articles,  are  the  only 
comforts  that  he  cannot  easily  dispense  with, 
and  which  he  consumes  after  the  manner  of  the 
Turks.  In  respect  to  food,  little  is  required 
to  satisfy  him— so  that  the  proverb,  by  no  means 
flattering,  is  preserved,  that  a  Greek  will  get  fat 
where  an  ass  might  starve.  Salad  is  a  principal 
article  of  food,  but  certainly  of  a  very  different 
kind  to  that  which  is  found  in  cultivated  kitcheD- 
gardens — ^for  under  this  comprehensive  title  are 
included  garlic,  spinach,  parsley,  and  even  grass. 
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1  have  often  seen  capitanos  in  their  walks  pluck 
from  the  first  ditch  or  meadow  lettuces  a  foot 
long,  and  feast  on  them  with  the  keenest  appetite. 
A  battalion  of  Greek  soldiers,  in  regard  to 
rations,  is  therefore  much  more  easily  maintained 
than  one  of  other  nations.  When  a  native  gour- 
mand wishes  to  indulge  himself,  he  buys  for  a 
couple  of  lefta's  half-a-dozen  salted  black  olives, 
and  with  this  nauseously  bitter  dish  is  contented 
for  the  whole  afternoon. 

The  Greeks,  like  the  Russians,  whose  religion 
is  the  same,  observe  many  fast  days — upwards  of 
one  hundred  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  Rus- 
sia where  fish,  poultry,  fruit,  and  most  delicious 
sweetmeats  meet  the  eye  in  tempting  and  relishing 
forms,  to  exist  on  such  delicacies  during  fast-days 
is  not  dijQBcult.  But  heaven  preserve  every  civi- 
lized stomach  from  the  expiation  which  is  imposed 
on  it  in  a  Grecian  house  during  the  fast.  The 
chief  delicacies  there,  are  mallow  leaves  boiled 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  snails  cooked  with  gar- 
lic ;  onions  roasted  in  the  ashes  like  chesnuts,  are 
not  wanting.  In  the  market  all  these  luxuries,  are 
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displayed  for  sale  to  him  who  may  not  wish  to  be  at 
the  trouble  of  searching  for  them.  At  this  market 
are  also  exposed  for  sale»  as  if  more  alluringi 
some  half-foetid  sea  polypusses,  of  which  Schiller's 
*' Diver"  gives  such  a  disgusting  account;  and 
with  them  may  be  seen  sea  spiders^  and  a  kind 
of  stinking  fish  from  which  oozes  a  black  juice 
called  Calamia.  Whoever  does  not  lose  his  ap- 
petite at  such  spectacles^  must  inde^  have  none 
left  to  lose. 

With  these  dainties  they  drink  ^  common  Xjrre- 
cian  wine  that  comes  from  the  Morje^ — ^some- 
what  different  from  the  fiery  nectar  so  celebrated 
by  the  poets  of  both  ancient  and  mpd^em  days — ^pro- 
cured from  the  Greek  islands  still  under  Turkish 
dominion,  such  as  Chios,  but  for  which  a  very 
high  price  is  demanded.  In  the  land  of  Greece 
the  vine  is  but  little  cultivated,  and  the  beverage 
obtained  is  not  preserved  in  casks,  but  jUi  bags  of 
goat's  skin,  the  rough  side  of  which  ^is  pitched 
and  turned  within.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  fragrance  emitted  by  this  distasteful  drink, 
when    thus    prepared.     Frederick    the    Great 
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once  observed  in  playful  manner  to  the  Bur- 
gomaster of  Griinebergy  as  the  latter  handed 
him  a  cup  of  the  wine  of  that  place:  ''Hap- 
py is  he  ^ho  is  not  forced  to  drink  of  it!" 
Had  his  majesty  come  in  contact  with  a  Grecian 
Burgomaster  upon  such  an  occasion,  I  doubt 
not  the  latter  would  have  been  accused  of  an 
attempt  to  poison  the  Ung.  Had  an  excuse 
been  tendered  in  these  words, — **  A  poor  fellow 
can  give  no  better  than  he  has" — ^it  would  not 
have  served :  for  tihe  Greek  is  well  able  to  pro- 
duce better,  did  he  not  from  laziness  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  or  at  least  use  no  care 
in  providing  better  and  more  cleanly  methods  of 
preserving  it. 

The  principal  kind  of  meat  ate  in  Greece  is 
lamb ;  and  the  German  and  French  dining-houses 
in  Napoli  and  Athens  were  limited  to  this,  which, 
thanks  to  the  art  of  cookery,  was  often  dished  up 
in  a  tempting  style.  When  it  became  known 
here  that  in  Tyrenth,  (a  mile  and  a  half  distan>t 
from  the  town,  where  Hercules  was  bom,  and 
which  has  now  become  a  royal  domain)  a  calf 
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was  about  to  be  slaughtered^  there  was  an  un- 
usual mustering  of  people  in  the  royal  city — and 
at  every  comer  you  might  behold  faces  animated 
with  joy.  All  were  eager  to  get  a  morsel  of  the 
beast.  But  unfortunately  it  was  only  destined  for 
the  royal  kitchen,  and  the  tables  of  the  lordly 
Armansperg  and  some  few  favoured  courtiers, 
who  were  happy  enough  to  divide  the  animal 
among  them.  At  Easter,  when,  according  to 
religious  custom,  every  Greek  eats  his  Easter 
lamb,  the  blood  of  these  young  victims  is  allowed 
to  flow  along  the  promenade  before  the  g^te. 

For  satisfying  the  demands  of  strangers  at 
Napoli  and  at  Athens,  several  German  and  French 
cooks  are  established.  At  the  house  kept  by  the 
Vienna  Sisters,  where  travellers  generally  resort, 
and  at  the  principal  French  restaurateurs,  a  good 
dinner  is  furnished  at  a  very  moderate  rate. 
The  company  is  also  select,  and  the  conversation 
lively,  but  discreet,  as  a  noble  guest.  Prince 
Edward  of  Saxe-Altenburgh,  daily  joins  in  the 
table-jokes;  and  whose  presence  of  coarse  pre- 
vents any  one  from  trangressing  the  limits  of 
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decomin. — In  the  hot  season,  the  hours  from  ten 
till  five  o'clock  are  so  intolerable  as  to  compel 
every  one  who  is  not  forced  to  out  on  business, 
to  keep  within  his  room. 

Individuals  fond  of  social  company,  would  be 
amply  entertained  in  Napoli ;  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps  alternately  holding 
their  soirees  through  the  evenings  of  the  week. 
On  Wednesday,  Count  Armansperg  regularly  re- 
ceived a  small  circle  of  the  select — denominated 
*'  the  English  clique,"  as  it  generally  consisted  of 
members  of  that  nation  and  their  friends.  At 
the  French,  Russian,  and  Prussian  Ambassadors', 
(the  first  of  whom  is  not  married,  and  the  families 
of  the  latter  have  only  lately  arrived  in  Greece), 
we  found  gentlemen  alone,  but  contrived  to  pass 
the  evenings  very  agreeably.  It  would  have  asto- 
nished a  foreigner,  suddenly  arriving  from  Paris, 
Berlin,  or  St.  Petersburgh,  to  see,  on  entering 
either  of  these  saloons,  the  guests  with  long 
Turkish  pipes,  and  sitting  in  their  shirt-sleeves ; 
but  the  Grecian  climate  should  be  at  the  same 
time  remembered — ^the  sultry  days  and  hot  nights — 
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not  cooled  by  a  single  dew-drop.  One  Friday 
evening  in  the  month  of  March,  (during  which, 
heavy  showers  poured  down  without  intermis- 
sion), a  soiree  was  assembled  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  where,  in 
the  two  first  saloons,  the  more  junior  members 
of  the  company  were  engaged  at  the  g^ames  of 
whist  and  ecart6;  whilst  in  the  third,  small 
groups  of  the  elder  branches  were  occupied  in 
quiet  conversation.  Coletti,  an  heroic  figure, 
with  a  dark,  expressive  countenance,  sat  on 
the  sopha  in  his  national  costume — ^which  he  never 
exchanged,  except  when  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  the  new-fashioned  Greco-Bavarian  dress. 
He  held  a  serious  discussion  with  his  friend 
Baron  de  Rouen,  the  French  Ambassador,  who, 
although  no  longer  young,  was  still  a  fine-look- 
ing man.  From  the  whist-table,  not  far  dis- 
tant, the  English  minister,  Mr.  Dawkins,  was 
earnestly,  though  not  openly,  listening  to  their 
colloquy,  and  by  consequent  inattention  and  dis-  , 
traction  in  play,  made  one  blunder  after  another 
which  gave  his  opponent,  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
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(who  is  well  known  to  be  an  arch  wit),  opportu- 
nity for  several  sarcastic  remarks.  The  honest 
Baron  de  Rouen,  meanwhile,  quietly  continued  his 
conversation.  Suddenly,  however,  he  manifested 
signs  of  uneasiness,  and  passed  his  hand  over  his 
brow.  These  tokens  excited  the  curiosity  of  se- 
veral of  the  company,  for  the  Baron  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  keen  diplomatist,  and. not  easily 
put  out  of  countenance*  Coletti  must  in  fact 
have  communicated  to  him  something  important. 
The  disquietude  of  the  Frenchman  increased.-.- 
Already  there  was  a  whispering  that  important 
dispatches  had  arrived,  purporting  that  the  alliance 
between  France  and  England  was  tottering — or 
that  Napoleon  was  come  to  life  again — or  some 
such  fable.  But  when  the  Baron  suddenly 
sprung  up  and  rushed  into  the  adjoining  room 
with  Coletti,  curiosity  reached  its  highest  pitch. 
All  crowded  together, — listening  or  asking  ques- 
tions. Silently  the  Baron  took  our  host.  Count 
Lusi,  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  back  to  the  firidt 
chamber — ^where  he  developed  the  cause  of  his 
excitement.      Through   the  ceiling   above,   the 
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rain  was  seen  oozing  down;  it  had  at  first 
only  slowly  descended  in  drops,  bat  by  degrees 
poured  more  heavily  npon  the  head  of  the  diplo- 
matist,  and  had  ultimately  rendered  his  seat 
untenable.  On  its  becoming  general,  this  expla- 
nation occasioned  universal  laughter;  which  how- 
ever was  soon  changed  into  a  less  pleasant  excite- 
ment, when  it  appeared,  that  no  part  scarcely  of 
the  roof  was  water-proof.  At  length  umbrellas 
were  hoisted — certainly  an  unusual  thing  in  a 
diplomatic  drawing-room;  this,  nevertheless,  is 
the  condition  of  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Napoli, 
for  the  seven  rooms  of  which  (after  having,  at 
an  enormous  expence,  put  them  into  a  supposed 
habitable  state),  the  Prussian  Ambassador  must 
pay  about  twenty-four  pounds  per  month. 

When  I  returned  after  this  wet  party  to  my 
own  domicile,  I  was  there  likewise  greeted  with 
a  deplorable  sight  of  the  same  character.  In  my 
bed-chamber  even,  from  a  chink  in  the  roof, 
through  which  it  is  true  I  had  already  often 
seen  the  stars  shine,  water  had  poured,  and 
threatened  a  complete  deluge.     My  humble  pal- 
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« 

let  was  saturated,  nor  was  there  a  corner  of 
the  room  wherein  I  could  have  settled  it,  with 
replaced  linen,  in  safety.  In  order  to  rest,  there- 
fore, nothing  could  be  done  but  to  spread  over 
my  head  a  large  umbrella,  under  which  shelter 
I  contrived  to  sink  into  a  happy  state  of  forget- 
fulness.  The  reader  must  not  fancy  that  I  am 
exaggerating ;  the  right  colour  in  which  to  paint 
the  condition  of  the  stranger  accustomed  to  com- 
forts, in  Greece,  should  be  black. 

But  fresh  calamities  awaited  me  that  night. 
Scarcely  had  I  slumbered  an  hour  under  the 
protection  of  my  silken  roof,  when  I  was  awoke 
by  a  sudden  shock.  Springing  up,  I  thought 
that  some  person  might  be  secreted  under 
my  bed,  desirous  perchance  of  cutting  a  Ger- 
man throat,  which  was  by  no  means  a  mere  ludi- 
crous supposition,  as  the  hatred  of  the  natives  to- 
wards the  strangers  quartered  amongst  them — to 
whom,  by  the  perverted  measures  of  the  Regency 
they  must  always  yield  the  preference — is  so 
great,  that  in  Hellas  a  Sicilian  vesper-night  might 
possibly  be  repeated.  However,  there  was  neither 
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a  Palicarian  nor  any  other  human  being  visible  in 
the  room  but  myself.    About  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards  the  shock  was  repeated,  and  I  now 
knew  it  to  be  one  of  those  slight    earthquakes 
whereby  in  this  climate  summer  usually  announces 
itself.     When,  on  the  following  afternoon,  I  was 
accidentally  engaged  conversing  with  a  friend  in 
the  library  of  M.  Jaquet,  we  were  both  suddenly 
seized  with  an   electric    shock,    another   conse- 
quence of  earthquake,  which  in  the  evening  was 
followed  by  such  a  tempest  as  I  never  witnessed 
in  the  west  or  north.     The  lightning  streamed 
with  dazzling  force  into  rooms  already  brilliantly 
illuminated,  shaming  the  artificial  splendour;  and 
the  flashes  were  seen  winding  their  zigzag  course 
down   the  jutting   rocks  of  Palamides  into  the 
ocean.     The  quickly  following  rain  changed  all 
the  streets  into  impetuous  rivulets ;    it  was,  how- 
ever,  the  last  storm  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
for  now  began  the  dry  or  rather  arid  season.    A 
continued  cloudless  sky  then  smiles  on  the  earth 
beneath,  but  it  is  a  smile  of  mockery,  parching  and 
withering  rather  than  consoling;   until  in  No- 
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vember  the  clouds  again  collect,  and  discharge 
themselves  upon  the  thirsty  ground  in  cool  re- 
freshing showers.  Lightly  and  joyously  the  young 
Greek  then  trips  along  the  moistened  soil ;  but 
alas  !  many  a  stranger  from  the  north  has  sunk 
meanwhile  fainting  and  powerless  into  the  arms 
of  the  great  mother  ! 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


The  Lion  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Venetian  Night-cap  on  the 
Gate  of  Napoli. — King  Otho  on  the  Promenade. 

A  FEW  days  after  my  arrival  here,  I  visited 
the  promenade  before  the  Gate,  which,  owing  to 
fine  warm  weather,  was  animatedly  and  nomeronsly 
attended  both  by  Germans  and  natives.  I  in- 
spected the  well-preserved  fortifications  of  Napoli, 
and  the  ancient,  sombre-looking  gate,  on  which 
are  still  visible  the  lion  of  St.  Mark's  and  the 
Doge's  cap  carved  in  stone,  remnants  of  Venetian 
dominion.  The  last  object  most  strikingly  re- 
sembles a  night-cap,  indicating,  perhaps,  the 
qaiet  slumber  into  which  the  once  proud  and 
stirring  state  of  Venice  has  in  late  ages  fallen. 
The  lion  has  not  a  very  terrible  appearance,  for 
time  has  robbed  him  of  half  his  skull. 
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One  day  I  perceived  an  unusual  stir  and  motion 
about  the  dismal-looking  portal,  beyond  which  the 
sound  of  horses*  hoofs  was  heard.  After  awhile, 
a  small  troop  of  horsemen  appeared,  headed  by 
Otho,  King  of  Greece:  next  to  him  rode  two 
young  Grecian  ordnance  officers,  Carbuni  and 
Bozzaris,  clad,  alas !  in  European  uniform;  and  at 
a  short  distance  behind  them,  followed  four  or  five 
escorting  hussars.  Smiling,  and  saluting  his  peo- 
ple on  both  sides,  the  King  proceeded  through  the 
lines  of  promenaders. 

Otho  is  a  fine  young  man,  with  a  cheerful  and 
healthy  countenance,  whereon  may,  however,  be 
traced  a  shade  of  sadness.  Torn  from  his  native 
country,  and  from  an  affectionate  mother,  to  be 
transferred  to  a  land,  which  first  by  long  sla- 
very, and  subsequently  through  protracted  strug- 
gles for  independence,  is  deeply  sunken  and  demo- 
ralised ;  with  the  task  before  him  of  raising  his 
people  so  far  as  to  place  them  on  a  level  with  civi- 
lized states ;  witnessing  every  where  around  want 
and  misery,  which  he  must  seek  to  alleviate ;  and 
surrounded  by  men  to  whose  counsel  he  is  bound 
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to  pay  attention — while  at  the  same  time  he  per- 
ceives that  following  the  said'connsel  can  only  wi- 
den a  chasm  between  the  throne  and  the  people, — 
Otho  cannot  but  have  a  difficult  and  serious  game 
to  play.  But  we  hope  and  believe  that  the  period 
when  he  is  able  to  cast  off  all  mischievous  control, 
and  emancipate  himself  and  subjects  from  the 
overweening  influence  of  Bavarian  employes,  will 
prove  how  far  two  eventful  years  have  gone  to- 
wards enriching  him  with  the  wisdom  commonly 
gained  in  ten.  He  will,  we  doubt  not,  then  re- 
member that  he  is  King  of  Greece,  and  that  as 
such  it  is  his  duty  to  permit  the  sons  of  Hellas 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  land,  the  fields  of 
which  they  have  bathed  with  their  hearts'  blood. 
He  will  bethink  him  that  his  adopted  country  is 
not  meant  to  enrich  foreign  cormorants,  who  per- 
haps came  here  with  an  idea  that  Greece  was  a 
sort  of  Bavarian  Algiers  ! 


CHAPTER     XVIII. 


Mistakes  of  a  married  Couple,  of  some  distinction  in  Napoli. — 
Soirees  at  the  Palace  of  the  President  of  the  Regency. — 
Papa  Skiostzas.— The  Vice-roy's  Theatrical  Speculation.— 
Colocotroni. 

The  pride  and  vanity  of  a  married  coaple  of 
high  rank  in  Greece^  have  often  created  many 
errors^  and  subjected  them  to  much  ridicule.  I  had 
already  heard  in  some  diplomatic  circles  at  Con- 
stantinople^ that  a  certain  married  lady  did  not 
conceive  the  union  of  her  eldest  daughter  with 
the  King  of  Greece,  to  be  an  impossibility.     In 
Napoli  such  reports  were  freely  circulated.     In- 
deed, on  several  occasions,  the  subject  was  openly 
discussed  in  the  saloons  of  the  Foreign  Ministers; 
and  the  parents,  when  questioned  on  the  subject, 
would  endeavour  to  discountenance  the  rumour, 
by  announcing  the  intended  marriage  of  the  young 
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lady,  with  some  English  naval  officer.  This  folly 
was  often  repeated,  in  so  much  that  the  poor  girl, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  had  been  paraded  about 
every  where  as  betrothed,  when  in  fact,  she  had 
never  been  engaged.  Possessing  as  she  did  both 
amiable  qualities  and  accomplishments,  she  de- 
served a  better  fate  than  that  of  being  made  the 
dupe  of  parental  intrigue. 

There  has  been  much  talk  made  in  the 
German  papers  about  the  obligation  foreigners 
are  under  to  the  President  of  the  Regency 
for  his  soirees,  ''the  most  delightful  throughout 
Greece;*'  and  that  his  Excellency  had  made  great 
sacrifices  in  giving  them,  in  order  to  recompense 
his  visitors  for  the  deprivations  they  were,  of 
necessity,  subject  to  in  Napoli.  To  preja- 
diced  articles  of  correspondence  from  Greece, 
(written  under  the  superintendance  of  parti- 
sans of  the  President,)  may  such  panegyrics 
be  attributed.  Not  to  the  President  are  we 
indebted  for  these  entertainments,  but  to  the 
state  purse — from  which  a  considerable  sum  is 
abstracted  for  this  especial  purpose,  but  which 
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might  be  better  and  more  beneficially  applied,  were 
it  distributed  amongst  the  infirm  and  needy. 
It  is  well  known  that,  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, 1834,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks 
(the  Papa  Skiostzas),  who,  as  a  daring  leader, 
joined  in  the  straggle  for  liberty,  and  whose  body 
was  covered  with  wounds,  was  obliged  by  hunger 
and  cold  to^  creep  like  a  dog  into  the  corner  of  a 
ruined  hut  at  Athens,  whilst  the  '*  High  Vice- 
Regal  Lord"  was  giving  balls  and  routs  with  the 
money  of  the  Greeks — the  countrymen  of  this 
disabled  warrior.  Officers  of  the  law  were 
engaged  in  extorting  from  the  poor  starving 
people  their  last  lefta,  in  order  that  the  Gover- 
nor might  engage  Italian  singers  and  dancers  at 
enormous  sums,  and  build  a  theatre  at  Athens. 
Praise  and  thanks  be  given  to  the  good  young 
King !  who,  as  soon  as  he  knew  of  this  oppres- 
sion, was  disgusted  in  the  highest  degree  at  such 
proceedings,  and  summoning  the  Governor  to 
his  presence,  indignantly  asked,  ''How,  amidst 
misery  and  want,  he  could  think  of  such  heartless 
extravagance?"     The  gentleman,  from  whom  the 
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whole  of  this  theatrical  project  emanated,  an- 
noanced  at  a  soiree  the  same  evening,  that  the 
corps  dramatiqae  were  too  exorbitant  in  their  de- 
mands, and  that  accordingly  all  farther  treaty  with 
them  was  broken  off.  A  contract,  however,  had 
been  already  entered  into  with  the  company,  and 
they  had  received  a  considerable  sam  as  a  de- 
posit. Under  what  head  this  will  be  entered  in 
the  public  accounts,  it  would  excite  some  cario- 
sity to  know;  were  not,  indeed,  so  high  a  person- 
age as  the  Grovemor  able  to  do  as  he  pleased  in 
this  matter  also. 

What  will  become  of  Greece  in  the  hands  of 
the  present  Plenipotentiaries  and  their  adherents, 
every  one  who  sympathises  with  the  natives 
must  painfully  anticipate.  The  venerable  and 
brave  champion,  Colocotroni,  (who  had  certainly 
given  sufficient  proof  of  his  early  attachment  to 
the  young  King),  endeavoured  to  invest  the  mon- 
arch with  real  power,  and  thus  deliver  Greece  from 
the  tyranny  of  strangers,  under  whose  yoke  the 
land  groans  more  than  when  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks.     Tl»is  old  Palicarian-  chief,  for  his 
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good  intentions^  was  sentenced  to  death ;  which 
sentence — through  the  kind  intercession  of  the 
Regency ! — ^was  commuted  to  an  imprisonment  oi 
twenty  years.  Here  let  it  be  observed,  that 
Colocotroni  was  at  the  time  seventy  years  of  age — 
and  it  would  have  been  more  merciful  to  have 
taken  his  life,than  to  condemn  him  to  the  hor- 
rors of  perpetual  imprisonment. 


p  2 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


Soirees  of  Count  Armansperg.— The  Scribeian  Diplomatist.— 
The  smaller  circles  at  the  President's. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  gloomy  prison  of 
the  fortress  of  Palamides,  in  which  the  old 
Grecian  warrior  is  to  end  his  wretched  life,  and 
proceed  to  the  grand  saloon  of  the  President  of 
the  Regency,  which  very  closely  resembles  a 
European  conversatione,  and  therefore  requires 
but  a  brief  description. 

In  the  dancing-room  are  seated  both  German 
and  Grecian  beaaties.  The  latter  have  gradually 
adopted  the  manners  of  European  society,  and 
the  ancient  custom  with  the  ladies  of  Greece  to 
remain  seated  in  the  oriental  fashion,  with 
crossed  legs,  is  now  exploded.  If,  some  short 
time  ago,  a  young  Grecian  female  had  yentured 
to  waltz  with  any  gentleman,  the  mother,  (accus- 
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tomed  as  regards  the  behaviour  of  women)^  to  the 
strictness  and  severity  of  the  East,  would  have 
torn  the  hair  from  her  head.  But  now,  not 
only  do  the  mamas  sanction  this,  but  witness 
with  pleasure  their  daughters'  anxiety  to  dance 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  good  husbands,  par- 
ticularly Germans — as  under  the  present  govern- 
ment, they  are  the  only  class  of  men  desirable 
for  marriage.  The  Greeks  are  graceful  in  their 
movements;  and  with  their  slim  figures,  can  join 
in  the  waltz  and  gallopade  as  well  as  the  most 
elegant  Prussian  or  Russian  officer  of  the  guards. 
Besides  the  Bavarian  military,  there  are  gene- 
rally some  French  and  English  naval  ofiicers  pre- 
sent at  these  entertainments.  Those  belonging 
to  the  Russian  service  were  obliged  to  fore- 
go the  honour  of  being  invited  by  the  Anglo* 
Grceco-German  president,  although  out  of  the 
twenty  millions  of  Russian  subsidy-money,  he  has 
no  doubt  contrived  to  pay  for  many  of  his  balls 
and  other  entertainments.  When  the  Russian  brig 
Ajax  arrived  here  from  Constantinople  with  Prince 
Edward  of  Saxe-Altenburgh,  and  the  courteous 
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prince  could  not  sufficiently  praise  the  politeness 
and  attention  of  her  crew,  as  well  as  the  excel- 
lent  condition   of   the   vessel.     Count   Armans- 
perg,  it  is  true,  invited  the  whole  of  the  officers 
belonging  to  the  Russian  squadron  then  at  anchor 
off  Napoli;   but  they  all  refused'  his   inyitation, 
except  one,  who   was,    therefore,    subsequently 
shunned  by  his  comrades.    The  Russian  officers 
indeed  hardly  ever  came  on  shore,  and  never 
were   known   to    commit   any   excesses    in   die 
streets  of  Napoli,   which  may  be  said  also  of 
the  officers  belonging  to  the  French  vessels  on  the 
same  station.     On  the  other  hand,  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  young  English  officers  completely 
intoxicated ;  and  on  one  occasion,  at  the  Bnmo 
coffee-house  in  Napoli,  I  saw  two  English  mid- 
shipmen throw  tables  and  chairs  at  the  waiter's 
head,  without  having  received  any  provocation; 
and    the    disgraceful  aflair  concluded   by  their 
being  turned  out  by  the  landlord  himself. 

The  corps  diplomatique  in  Greece  includes 
several  members  of  distinguished  families,  who 
form  the  elite  of  the  assemblies;    but  the  ma- 
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jority  of  them  are  beardless  young  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  administration, — secretaries, 
under  secretaries,  and,  in  short,  the  fillers  of 
various  offices  which  have  been  withheld  from 
better  qualified  and  more  just  claimants — ^the 
Greeks. 

The  Countess  does  the  honours  in  ra- 
ther an  odd  manner.  Thus  on  one  occasion, 
she  asked  an  officer  belonging  to  the  Bavarian 
garrison  (who  was  decorated  with  an  order  of 
merit,)  as  he  stood  looking  at  the  dancers: — 
"Don't  you  dance.  Captain T'  The  officer  re- 
plied in  the  negative. 

"Don't  you  play?"  asked  the  lady  again. 
Another  negative,  and  the  lady  exclaimed  in 
astonishment  "  Good  heavens !  why  what  do  you 
do  here  then?" — It  must  be  admitted,  that  her 
ladyship  well  knew  how  to  express  herself 
unceremoniously.  The  captain  was  at  first  90 
confounded,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  reply  to 
such  rudeness,  and  shortly  afterwards  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  his  colonel,  who  jTorthwith 
advanced  towards  their  hostess,  and  assured  her 
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that  he,  as  well  as  the  captain,  neither  danced  nor 
played,  but  although   he   knew  the  difficulty  of 
finding  amusement  elsewhere,  he  plainly  saw  that 
his  society  was  no  longer  acceptable,  upon  which 
he   retired   with   the   captain!      As  her  soirees 
were  given  in  the  name  of  the  King,  this  said  lady 
ought  to  remember  that  she  occupies  a  sort  of 
public   station.     However,   when   the   expences 
of  these  entertainments  appeared  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Regency  to  be  too  great,  and 
certain  similar  inadvertencies  on  the  part  of  the 
lady   became   matter  of  scandal,  it   was   deter- 
mined that  the  assemblies  should  be  held  for  the 
future  in  another  establishment. 

This  continued  to  be  the  case  until  the  summer 
of  1834,  when  through  intrigue,  M.  von  Manrer, 
a  member  of  the  Regency  and  opposed  to  the 
President,  but  a  man  of  acknowledged  honesty, 
was  recalled;  and  his  substitute,  M.  Von  Abel, 
arrived. 

The  young  king  also  regularly  visited  these 
balls,  and  participated  with  amiable  courtesy 
both  in  the  dance  and  conversation — the  latter 
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chiefly  with  the  foreign  ministera.  The  Danisk 
CoDsal  General,  von  F —  played  by  the  bye  a 
comic  interlude  here.  He  is  such  a  man  as 
Scribe  depicts  in  the  burlesque  character  of  the 
Westphalian  Ambassador,  in  his  pleasing  comedy 
of  the  Diplomatist.  Upon  the  very  first  presen<- 
tation  of  the  diplomatic  body  to  the  king,  the 
chamberlain  was  obliged  to  signify  to  M.  von  F. 
that  the  apartment  where  the  ambassadors  and 
charges  d'affaires  assembled,  was  not  appropriate 
to  him,  but  that  he  must  pass  on  to  another,  ap- 
pointed for  the  consuls  and  mercantile  agents. 
*'  Good  heavens!"  said  the  person  thus  corrected, 
''  I  was  accredited  for  six  years  to  the  court  of  Mo- 
rocco, and  was  there  the  first  of  the  diplomatic 
body.  His  highness  the  Dey,  distinguished  me  be- 
fore every  body  else :  why  then  should  I  be  put 
back  here  V^ — ^This  was  so  far  correct ;  as  there 
was  no  ambassador  at  Morocco,  M.  von  F.  was 
consul-general,  and  his  colleagues  were  merely 
consuls  or  vice-consuls.  It  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  be  made  to  acquiesce  in  the  regulation. 
This  gentleman  was  altogether  what  is  deno- 
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minated  a  bore.  Wherever  he  met  the  King  sub- 
sequently in  sooiety,  he  followed  him  from  one 
room  to  the  other,  to  throw  himself  in  his  way. 
If  the  monarch  could  escape  no  longer,  and  ad- 
dressed a  kindly  word  or  two  to  the  consular 
agent,  he  was  sure  not  to  escape  from  his  gossip 
unless  almost  by  rudeness. — He  would  run  all 
day  long  after  one  ambassador  or  the  other, 
wearying  them  to  death.  He  always  endea- 
voured to  convey  a  mysterious  importance  into 
his  countenance,  as  if  he  knew  a  secret  whereon 
the  fate  of  Europe  hung.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
personification  of  the  mountain  in  labour. 

Besides  these  balls  and  lai^e  soir^es^  on  every 
Wednesday  evening  a  small  society  assembled,  as 
before  mentioned,  at  Count  Armansperg's.  Op- 
pressed throughout  the  whole  day  with  care 
and  anxiety,  the  King  sought  in  the  evening 
some  recreation,  and  consequently .  visited  this 
circle  also.  The  friendly  monarch,  in  all  the  ex- 
uberant vivacity  of  youth,  naturally  took  a  share 
in  the  amusements  of  each  party.  :  It  was  there- 
fore the  duty  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  the 
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house  to  see  these  amusements  were  select  in 
their  nature,  in  order  to  please  so  dignified  a 
guest — and  that  in  the  necessary  arrangements, 
respect  for  the  sovereign  was  not  compromised. 
When  the  foreign  ministers  began  to  speak  cen- 
soriously about  misconceptions  that  arose  on  this 
point,  certain  assemblies  assumed  a  difibrent 
aspect,  but  they  meanwhile  became  less  fre- 
quented by  Otho. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


Trip  to  Argos.^The  only  passable  Road  in  Greece. — Extra- 
vagant Dissipation  of  the  loans. — Colocotroni's  and  Miaulis' 
country  seats.— Tyrinth.— The  River  Inachus.— Argos.— 
Kalergi  and  the  beautifiil  Helene.— The  Argive-saxon 
Guest. 

An  invitation  of  the  Prussian  ambassador,  to 
make  a  trip  to  Argos  (to  whom  I  must  be  allowed 
to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  many  kindnesses 
which  he  showed  his  countryman  so  far  away 
from  home,)  was  accepted  by  me  with  eagerness. 
It  was  on  a  beautiful  morning  in  March  that  we 
passed  the  gate,  our  servant  being  loaded  with 
good  things  from  the  cellar  and  kitchen  of  the 
ambassador :  at  the  gate  we  found  standing,  as 
usual,  some  hackney-carriages  of  the  Argives. 
These  Calesches  (probably  remains  of  those  of  the 
French  officers  garrisoned  here)  are,  although 
one  would  be  ashamed  to  hire  them  in  any  6er- 
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man  city,  of  g^eat  public  valae  and  convenience — 
as  important  indeed  as  a  one-eyed  monarch 
amongst  blind  subjects.  The  horses  are  harnessed 
to  the  vehicles  by  means  of  ropes  tied  together 
in  every  imaginable  way ;  the  drivers  are  covered 
with  rags ;  yet  one  allows  oneself  to  be  drawn 
along  in  one  of  these  four-wheeled  propelling 
machines.  The  macadamised  road,  three  leagues 
long,  that  leads  from  Napoli  to  Argos,  is  the 
only  one  passable  for  carriages  throughout  Greece, 
and  even  this  is  the  work  of  earlier  times,  made, 
namely,  under  Count  Capo  dTstrias.  Means  of 
communication  are  among  the  first  and  most  ne- 
cessary things,  in  a  country  that  is  to  be  reclaimed 
to  civilization.  After  the  Regency  had  existed 
for  two  years ;  after  forty  millions  of  francs,  the 
amount  of  the  two  first  loans  of  France  and 
England,  had  been  extravagantly  dissipated, — 
still  no  road  existed  whereby  the  produce  of  the  in- 
terior could  be  conveyed  to  the  capital.  Northern 
Greece,  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  possessed 
admirable  woods  which  might  yield  quantities  of 
timber,  excellently  adapted  for   ship  and  other 
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building,  if  the  trunks  could  only  be  conveyed  to 
the  coasts.  This  was  indeed  not  to  be  effected 
upon  horses  and  asses,  which  were  alone  able  to 
clamber  over  the  pathless  mountain  steeps ;  and 
the  money  whereby  roads  might  have  been  made, 
and  the  wages  ot  labour  secured  to  the  poor 
Greeks,  was  applied  to  import  timber  from  Trieste 
and  Turkey. 

The  road  from  Napoli  to  Argos  lies  through  a 
pleasant  tract.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  bay,  with 
the  island  of  Spezzia  in  the  distance;  while  nearer 
rises  Napoli  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  with 
its  two  fortresses  of  Itschkale  and  Palamides — 
and  has  a  better  appearance  than  when  one  is 
within  it.  To  the  right  of  the  road  spreads  the 
green  plain,  which,  it  is  true,  requires  to  be  more 
decorated  with  trees  to  be  considered  beautiful. 
Several  conical  rocks  rise  like  islands  from  it, 
and  appear  to  indicate  that  the  sea  once  rolled 
its  waves  over  the  surface.  The  distant  rocky 
mountains  across  which  the  road  passes  to  Corinth 
(the  mountains  of  Laconia)  enclose  the  view. 

At  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Napoli,  and  close 
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to  the  left  of  the  road^  is  an  agreeable  little  villa 
belonging  to  Colocotroni,  besides  a  few  rustic 
tenements  in  which  there  are  no  glass  windows^ — 
but,  truly  Greek,  they  present  merely  the  wooden 
frame  of  a  house. 

A  couple  of  grey-bearded  Palicars  sat  in  the 
little  garden  close  to  the  dwelling-house  of 
Colocotroni,  silently  smoking  their  pipes.  Their 
sorrowful  looks,  which  occasionally  glanced  across 
to  Napoli's  rocky  forts,  allowed  us  to  guess  that 
they  might  have  been  painfully  ruminating  on 
those  chiefs  who  once  led  them  to  battle  and  to 
victory,  and  who  now  underwent  in  prison  a  sen- 
tence that  I  cannot  consider  just. — A  German  who 
visited  old  Colocotroni  when  he  was  still  free, 
heard  bitter  complaints  from  his  own  mouth  at 
the  degradation  to  which  he  had  been  doomed  by 
the  Regency,  which  as  an  old  soldier  of  the  war  of 
emancipation  he  certainly  did  not  merit :  **  Why 
did  not"  added  he  '*  the  King  seek  counsel  from 
mel  I,  as  a  Greek,  must  certainly  be  most 
familiar  with  the  wants  of  my  country;  could  have 
given  explanation  upon  many  points;   and  would 
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have  staked  my  head  on  the  honesty  of  my  advice. 

Not  far  from  his  seat^  we  met  the  son  of 
Colocotroni,  a  young  man  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  had  received  the  completion  of  his  edu- 
cation in  Paris,  and  had  not  long  returned  to  his 
native  country,  to  see  his  father  condemned,  like 
a  common  criminal,  to  death,  because  he  was 
anxious  to  hasten  the  moment  so  ardently  desired 
by  all  Greeks,  when  the  King  should  himself  wield 
the  reins  of  government,  for  the  weal  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  the  country. 

Close  to  Colocotroni's  estate  lies  the  far  more 
elegant  one  of  Admiral  Miaulis,  which  for  some 
time  served  Count  Armansperg  as  a  sununer  resi- 
dence.— At  rather  more  than  half  a  league  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  is  Tyrinth,  the  ruins  of  which 
lie  upon  the  surface  of  a  low  hill.  They  exhibit 
Cyclopean  walls  consisting  of  immense  blocks  of 
rock  held  together  without  mortar,  by  their  own 
weight  alone.  Three  thousand  years  have  not 
been  able  to  destroy  them.  We  know  from  Homer 
that  this  most  ancient  monument  existed  before 
the    Trojan    war.       Pausanias  calls  these  ruins 
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wonders  !  Every  one  who  sees  them  will  agree 
with  him.  One  cannot  comprehend  how  the  an- 
cients contrived  to  pile  these  masses  of  rock  upon 
each  other.  Either  their  machines  must  have 
been  admirable,  or  their  corporeal  strength  far 
greater  than  that  of  their  descendants.  A  small 
cavity,  on  the  side  of  the  ruins  nearest  to  Napoli, 
is  indicated  as  the  cradle  of  Hercules — who,  if  he' 
filled  it,  must  have  been  a  stout  infant !  When  I 
crept  into  the  hole,  I  found  a  number  of  lizards 
there,  which  glided  about  as  nimbly,  and  exhibited 
as  cheerful  countenances,  as  the  ancient  Tyrinth- 
ians,  who,  as  is  recorded,  were  a  light-hearted  peo- 
ple, performing  even  their  religious  exercises  with 
vivacity.  On  descending  the  hill,  a  snake  at  least 
three  feet  long  rustled  past  me.  As  I  am  in  some 
degree  an  adherent  to  the  *^  transmigration  of 
souls,"  I.allowed  it  to  escape — that  I  might  not,  by 
striking  it  on  the  head,  inflict  an  injury  on  perhaps 
a  former  Tyrinthian  maid.  Tyrinth  was  destroyed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Argos,  and  the  Tyrinthians 
carried  captives  to  that  city.  There  is  now  formed 

at  the  foot  of  the  ruins  a  royal  domain. 
VOL.  iU  Q 
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We  passed  throngh  three  villages  on  the  road 
to  ArgoSy  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  Hadschi 
Christos.  The  name  or  title  of  Hadschi  is  ap- 
plied to  those  Greek  Christians  who  have  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem, 
and  also  to  the  Turks  who  have  visited  the 
sacred  Caaba.  At  about  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  Argos  a  stone  bridge  spans  the  Inachus, 
which,  like  most  of  the  Greek  rivers,  displays  in 
summer  a  dry  bed  filled  with  pebbles  instead  of 
water,  but  during  the  wet  season  it  overflows  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  plain.  The  entrance 
to  this  city — once  so  rich  in  monuments,  temples 
tombs, — with  a  forum,  gymnasium,  and  theatre 
(of  which  the  ancients  relate  so  much),  is  now  very 
plain  and  uninteresting.  One  passes  between 
mouldering  walls,  over  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  amidst 
miserable  clay  huts,  having  shot  holes  instead{of 
windows,  into  the  town  itself,  which  has  scarcely  a 
hundred  houses.  The  bazaar  consists  of  some 
dirty  booths  wherein  rank  tobacco  and  uneatable 
provisions  are  vended.  The  barrack,  in  which 
the  regiment  of  Lancers  lie,  is,  however,  a  new 
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showy-looking  building.     Opposite  to  it  stands, 
surrounded  by  tenements,  gardens,  and  fore-courts, 
an  elegant  house — one  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
solidly  built  throughout  Greece — ^belonging  to  the 
Greek   Kalergi,  who  served  as  colonel  in  the 
Russian  service,  and  sacrificed  to  his  country  a 
portion  of  his  immense  wealth  in  the  great  war 
of  emancipation.     This  personage  having  in  the 
summer  of  1834,  come  from  St.  Petersburgh  to 
make  some  domestic  arrangements  and  to  fetch 
his  wife  (then  residing  at  Argos),  the  supreme 
Regency  caused  him  to  be  arrested  on  suspicion — 
a  circumstance  probably  occasioned  by  Kalergi's 
residing  ultimately  in  Russia  instead  of  in  Eng- 
land.     After  having  been  kept  one   month   in 
prison,  he  was  tried  at  the  instance  of  the  Re- 
gency, which,  however,  did  not    find  the  least 
guilt  attach  to  him,  and  therefore  acquitted  him. 
I  should   like  to  know   how    its  members   can 
answer  for   such  vexatious  stretches   of  autho- 
rity. — ^The  wife  of  Kalergi,  still  a  lovely  woman, 
was  before  marriage  known  by  the  name  of  the 
**  beautiful  Helen;"  and  as,  for  her  namesake,  a 

q2 
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tedious  and  bloody  war  was  waged  for  many  years, 
so  did  the  noblest  yonths  of  the  country  contend — 
though  not  altogether  hostilely — ^for  her  possession, 
until  her  present  spouse  received  her  hand. 

We  alighted  at  this  house,  wherein  King  Otho 
himself  passes  some  of  the  summer  months,  that 
we  might  pay  a  visit  to  an  officer  of  artillery, 
(a  Saxon),  who  had  the  command  of  the  territory 
of  Argos,  and  lived  here  with  his  wife. — ^Before 
dinner,  we  visited  the  most  remarkable  spots  of 
this  ancient  town.  The  foundation  walls  of  the 
Acropolis  are  also  cyclopean ;  and  Polybius,  Eu- 
ripides, and  other  classical  authors,  mention  these 
as  very  strong  works,  which  long  resisted  the 
attacks  of  the  destructive  Myceneans. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  fortress,  there  still 
exists,  partly  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  partly  built 
of  bricks,  the  outline  of  the  theatre,  whence  I  was 
enthusiastic  enough  to  carry  away  a  small  piece 
of  stone  as  a  reminiscence.  Upon  the  once 
magnificent  seat  of  the  Gods  of  Greece,  now 
arise  the  figures  of  Christian  chapels,  churches, 
and  monasteries.     We  thus  saw,  not   far  from 
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.the    theatre,    a  chapel  in    which   fragments   of 
Corinthian  columns  were   noticed^   which,  from 
the    description   of    Pausanias,    doubtless   once 
1;)elonged  to  the  superb  temple  of    Juno;    and 
to  the  north-east  of  the  Acropolis,  upon  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  of   Apollo    Diradiotes,   there  is   a 
monastery,  occupied  by  dirty  idle  monks.     Also, 
•to  the  south  of  the  city,  are  to  be  seen,  in  the  walls 
of  a  church,   the  remains  of  some  ancient  Ionic 
columns. — A    crowd    of   historical    recollections 
is  connected  with  the  majority  of  the  places  of 
-thi^  old  capital   of  Agamemnon,   the    '^king  of 
kings,"  and    "shepherd   of  nations."     The  ele- 
gant light   Grecian   style   of  architecture   exhi- 
bits  itself    in    conjunction   with    the    cyclopean 
masonry — which  no  doubt  pre-existed,   and  has 
probably  bearded  time  as  long  here,   as  in  the 
similar  structures  of  the  Pyramids  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile. 

In  Argos,  a  strong  hatred  of  the  French  still 
prevails,  founded  upon  the  pitiless  butchery 
those  heroes  of  freedom  once  inflicted  there  upon 
many  defenceless  men,  women,  and  children. 
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The  visit  we  paid  oar  Argive-Saxon  friend, 
seasoned  by  the  agreeable  presence  of  an  amiable 
and  beautiful  woman,  prolonged  itself  deep  into 
night.  No  coachman  would  at  first  yenture  to 
convey  us  back  forthwith  to  Napoli.  Our  warrior- 
host,  however,  who  had  lived  here  for  many  years 
as  a  Phil-hellenist»  and  knew  the  language 
and  customs  well,  at  last  succeeded,  by  pro- 
mise of  additional  pay,  in  inducing  a  driver  to 
come  forward,  who  rumbled  us  ofi^  quickly  to  the 
metropolis.  The  gate  was  already  closed  when 
we  reached  it,  but  immediately  opened  when 
the  ambassador  mentioned  his  name; — a  diplo- 
matist, (though  often  a  more  dangerous  person), 
enters  a  fortress  far  more  easily  than  a  warrior 
armed  cap-a-pie. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


Hay  of  the  year  1834  in  Napoli.— Trial  of  Colocotroni  and 
Coliopulos.^The  boasting  of  a  young  German  Lieutenant.— 
The  State  Advocate  Masson.— The  President  Polizoides. — 
Cleonaris. — Cantakuzenos,  the  Son-in-Law  presumptive  of 
Armansperg. — A  twenty-year*s  old  South  German  Doctor 
and  myself  .—Russian  and  German  Ensigns. — Staikos  Staiko- 
pulos. — Black  Guardians. 

The  May  of  the  year  1834  arrived.  In  Ger- 
many it  inspires  new  life  into  everything,  animate 
or  inanimate.  Nature  robes  herself  in  a  fresh 
suit  of  green ;  and  the  human  bosom  expands  with 
renewed  hope.  In  Greece  it  is  otherwise,  where 
the  glowing  sun  dries  up  the  verdure  which  the  two 
preceding  months  had  strewed  around  in  field 
and  valley.  The  streets  of  the  cities  are  empty; 
and  only  towards  evening  do  they  become  reani- 
mated, when  we  again  hear  the  incessant  chatter 
of  southern  tongues. — But  he  who  was  an  unpre- 
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judiced  observer,  on  a  fine  May  evening  of  that 
year,  of  the  small  groap  of  Greeks  who  stood 
crowded  together  with  gloomy  looks  upon  the  Pla- 
tane  place  in  Napoli,  would  have  doubted  the  truth 
of  Grecian  lightheartedness.  Frequently,  as  seek- 
ing hope,  were  their  eyes  directed  to  the  starry 
heavens — or  perhaps  doubtingly  glanced  upon  the 
royal  palace.  That  May  fell  witheringly  upon 
the  vales  of  Greece,  and  also  upon  the  Grecian 
mind.  It  annihilated  that  seed  which  the  people 
had  sewn  upon  their  native  soil,  during  a  ten  year's 
war,  and  had  manured  with  their  best  heart's 
blood.  After  long  scenes  of  desolation,  Greece 
hoped  and  expected  repose  under  the  protection 
of  its  own  king,  in  vain.  The  King  came ; — a 
youth  full  of  wishes,  indeed,  to  make  his  people 
happy,  and  to  heal  its  wounds  with  a  kind  hand. 
But  alas!  that  hand  was  tied.  Joyous  dancing 
and  music  often  resounded  from  the  saloons  of 
the  President  of  the  Regency;  whilst,  in  the 
damp  vaults  of  the  fortress  Itschkale,  the  fetters 
of  the  imprisoned  defenders  of  the  country 
clanked  in  inharmonious  contrast. 
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The  day  approached  which  was  to  drag  Coloco- 
troni  before  the  bar  of  Justice,  to  be  charged  as  a 
traitor: — he,  the  old  hero  who,  for  ten  years,  never 
laid  his  sword  aside,  in  order  that  he  might  free 
his  country  from  the  Turkish  yoke ; — he  was 
to  be  condemned  at  the  command  of  a  foreign 
noble,  who  rioted  in  extravagant  luxuriance,  at 
the  expense  of  the  impoverished  land.  And  why 
should  Colocotroni  be  condemned?  Because  he 
ventured  to  wish,  that  Otho  should  be,  in  truth 
and  n9t  title  only.  King  of  Greece;  that  he 
might  be  far  removed  from  Napoli,  who,  with  a 
single  stroke  of  his  pen,  destroyed  what  the  sons 
of  the  father-land  had  purchased  in  many  a  bloody 
battle,  with  the  sacrifice  of  property  and  life ! 
Truly,  old  Colocotroni,  thy  chains  do  not  disgrace 
thee ! 

It  had  been  understood,  in  a  superior  quarter, 
that  two  of  the  five  appointed  judges  had  for- 
merly stood  upon  a  friendly  footing  with  the 
accused  individual.  A  few  days  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trial,  both  these  men  received 
appointments  in  distant  provinces,  and  two  others — 
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between  whom  and  Colocotroni  it  was  known 
that  an  old  pique  existed — ^were  placed  in 
their  stead.  One  of  these  latter  was  Polizoides, 
who  presided  over  the  bench.  Two  days  before  the 
beginning  of  the  trial,  I  myself  heard  a  foreign 
minister  remark  to  Polizoides»  *'  That  there  was 
no  fair  chance  for  Colocotroni  upon  his  trial;"  to 
whitth  tfie  latter  replied  **  I  am,  it  is  tnie,  Coloco- 
troni's  enemy;  nevertheless,  as  jndge,  I  shall 
act  as  my  conscience  directs,  and  as  a  man  of 
honor!" — Polizoides  has  indeed  shewn  himself,  in 
the  result,  to  be  an  honorable  man.  He  and  Ter- 
zetti,  (another  of  the  judges),  conld  not,  con- 
scientiously, pronounce  the  prisoner  guilty ;  and 
both  refused  to  subscribe  his  sentence  of  death, 
until,  at  the  command  of  the  Regency,  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  appeared  in  the  court,  and  under 
the  surveillance  of  gens  d'armes,  forced  the  pen 
into  their  hands ! 

At  an  angle  of  the  Platane  square,  at  the  foot 
of  the  stone  steps  which  ascend  to  the  fortress 
Itschkale,  lies  the  Boulentikon,  a  building  that 
was  formerly  a  Turkish  mosque ;  then,  during  the 
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revolntion^  served  the  senate  as  a  place  of  as- 
sembly ;  bat  under  the  Regency,  has  been  alter- 
nately used  for  balls  and  for  a  court  of  justice. 
A  high  stair-case  leads  to  the  saloon,  and  in  the 
vaults  there  are  prisons.  At  the  end  of  the 
saloon,  was  a  tribune  for  the  president  and  the  four 
other  judges.  To  the  left,  at  a  desk,  the  state 
attorney  sat  as  public  prosecutor,  while  on  the 
right  were  seats  for  the  prisoners  and  their  counsel. 
The  rest  of  the  saloon,  as  well  as  of  the  gallery 
surrounding  it,  was  occupied  by  the  throngs 
which  crowded  thither.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  whereon  Colocotroni's  trial  commenced,  the 
vicinity  of  the  Boulentikon  was  swarming  with 
people — strangers  generally — exclaiming  intem- 
perately  against  the  prisoner,  while  Greeks  were 
standing  about,  with  oppressed  hearts  and  a  just 
indignation,  curbing  the  wrath  expressively  deli- 
neated in  their  countenances.  At  last  cam^ 
the  report  of  his  approach.  Gens  d'armes,  with 
shoaldered  carbines,  opened  the  procession, 
which  descended  the  steps  from  Itschkale ;  then 
followed    the    two    impeached     individuals     in 
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their  national  costume:    namely,  red,   gold-em- 
broidered jackets,  a  white  fustanella,  and  the  red 
fez.     Old  Colocotroni  was  led  by  his  counsel  and 
one  of  his  relatives;  for  he — the  previously  free 
Palicar  who  ranged  at  will  throughout  the  world — 
had  become  so  ill  in  his  prison-vault  that  he  had 
almost  lost  the  use  of  his  feet.     The  treatment 
the  old  man  had  received  in  his  dungeon  was  in- 
deed  abominable.  Amongs  other  things,  I  myself 
heard  a  young  German  lieutenant,  who  had  com- 
manded the  guard  in  the  fortress,  boasting  in  a 
coffee-house    that  he  had  forbidden    *'  the  old 
scoundrel,  Colocotroni,  to  sing."       Now,  every 
Greek  is   fond   of  singing,   although  his  chaont 
may  sound  rather  discordantly  to  German  ears.— 
Even  this  sorrowful  amusement  was  prohibited  to 
the  veteran,  and  that  in  discourteous  terms  by  a 
scurvy  lad  of  nineteen. 

Gens  d'armes  closed,  also,  the  procession.  It 
was  a  heart-breaking  sight  to  see  the  merits  of 
an  old  warrior  thus  rewarded.  Colocotroni  was 
greeted  on  both  sides  by  his  countrymen  as  he 
passed;    several   Greeks    stepped   forward  and 
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pressed  the  hand  of  their  ancient  leader,  bat  were 
strack  back  by  the  guards.  The  old  man  smiled 
mournfully,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Thus 
did  they  reach  the  court  of  justice.  The  state 
advocate,  Masson,  a  Scot  with  a  worn-out  visage, 
whom  Cochrane  had  brought  to  Greece  as  his 
secretary,  endeavoured  to  make  a  pompous 
speech,  but  he  often  stuck  fast  from,  not  being 
familiar  with  the  language,  at  which  the  Greeks 
eyery  time  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh.  At 
last  he  came  to  the  indictment,  which  in  read- 
ing he  accompanied  with  the  most  absurd 
gesticulations.  A  stranger  whom  Greece  had 
enriched,  dared  to  impeach  a  man  so  instru- 
mental in  procuring  Greece's  freedom !  Coloco- 
troni,  leaning  his  arm  upon  a  chair  before  him, 
listened  calmly ;  but  when  he  heard  the  charge  of 
high  treason,  his  fiery  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
speaker.  The  impeacher  seemed  to  tremble,  and 
a  transient  blush  passed  over  his  hardened  fea- 
tures, which  carried  with  it  the  conviction  that 
he  felt  ashamed. 

The  president  (Polizoides)  now  rose,   and  in 
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few  bat  energetic  words,  said  he  woald  give  his 
judgment  conscientioosly — ^at  the  same  time  en- 
treating the  spectators  to  condnct  themselves 
with  decoram  suitable  to  the  place.  Coloco- 
troni  then  made  a  short  speech,  which  after 
his  usual  manner  was  full  of  admirable  metaphors 
and  proverbs.  A  murmur  of  applause  ran  through 
the  assembly.  The  examination  of  witnesses 
next  commenced,  many  of  whom  gave  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  accused.  This  scene  was  re- 
peated every  day  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  in 
order  to  obtain  all  the  unfounded  accusations 
possible  against  the  prisoner.  Fortunately  for 
Colocotroni,  his  skilful  counsel  Cleonares  con- 
victed several  of  his  accusers  of  perjury,  a  cir- 
cumstance received  by  the  assembly  with  applause. 
Masson  attempted  to  speak  Romaic,  bat  was  often 
at  a  loss,  though  endeavouring  to  disguise  it  bjr 
thumping  his  desk,  for  which  the  president  was 
frequentiy  obliged  to  reprove  him. 

The  accused  conducted  themselves  with  the 
greatest  propriety— Colocotroni's  expressive  fea- 
tures,   merely,    indicating    what   passed  in  his 
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mind.  Within  the  bar,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  prisoners,  sat  their  counsel,  and  several  of 
their  relatives  and  friends;  and  facing  them 
were  their  opponents,  amongst  whom  was  a 
certain  Cantakuzenos,  a  fanariot  prince  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  talked  the  most 
nonsensical  and  unconnected  stuff.  He  filled  an 
important  station  in  the  foreign  office,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  become  the  son-in-law  of  Count 
Armansperg.  A  trifling  incident,  in  which  I  took  a 
part,  may  be  here  related.  On  one  of  the  days  of 
the  trial,  Mr.  Masson  (whom  I  had  occasionally  met 
in  society,)  from  his  elevated  seat  accidentally  ob- 
served me  in  the  crowd ;  and  beckoned  me  with  his 
hand,  in  spite  of  my  pantomimic  negative,  to  take 
a  seat  within  the  bar.  I  at  last  found  myself 
obliged  to  yield  to  his  invitation.;  but  I  seated 
myself  by  the  side  of  Colocotroni,  with  whom 
were  several  of  my  friends.  The  very  same 
day,  I  was  visited  by  a  young  German  doc- 
tor of  philosophy,  who  had  come  to  Greece  to 
see  if  he  could  pick  up  any  thing.  I  had  shown 
this   youth  much  attention  in  Napoli,  and  at  his 
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desire  had  introduced  him  to  a  foreign  ambassa; 
dor,  with  whom  I  was  very  intimate.  He  now, 
however,  apprised  me,  thoagh  with  polite  circum- 
locution, that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  my  ac- 
quaintance, as  I  had  that  morning  openly  declared 
in  favour  of  the  accused  (that  is  to  say,  I  had  seated 
myself  at  Colocotroni's  side,  in  the  court  of  jus- 
tice). After  a  hearty  laugh,  I  replied  by  asking  him 
this  question — why  he  annoyed  himself,  and  me 
too,  with  the  present  visit;  and  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  might  not  delay  him  longer  on  his  minister 
rial  business,  I  told  him  there  was  a  back  door 
to  my  house,  through  which  he  might  slip  out  un- 
observed !  A  few  evenings  afterwards,  I  met  him 
at  the  very  ambassador's  mansion  to  whom  I  had 
been  the  means  of  introducing  him,  when  I 
could  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  telUng 
him  a  little  more  than  I  had  already  done. 

I  have  since  read  in  some  German  newspaper, 
that  this  hopeful  youth  of  twenty  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  Regency  to  the  post  of  chief  justice 
of  a  province !     So  is  modesty  rewarded. 

Much  talk  had  arisen  amongst  the  opponents 
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of  Colocotroniy  respecting  a  letter  sent  to  him 
from  his  majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  when 
he,  with  other  Greek  leaders,  applied  for  coonsel 
from  that  monarch,  whose  glorions  war  against 
Turkey  had  been  the  chief  means  of  promoting 
the  subsequent  independence  of  Greece.    Some 
German  subalterns  had  declaimed  in  all  the  coffee 
houses,   against  the  support  which  Russia  had 
afforded  the  Greek  revolutionists.     They  put  on 
ferocious  looks,  clattered  about  with  their  long 
sabres,  and  wished  to  denounce  war  immediately 
against  the  Czar,  and  put  every  one  to  the  sword 
in  St.  Petersburgh  who  dared  to  differ  from  the 
wise  regulations  of  the  Greek  vice-royalty.     Du- 
ring   all    this  bombast    a  few    leftas    supplied 
them  with  plenty  of  lemonade,  which  no  doubt 
tended  to   cool  their  anger,  and  preserve  their 
health  and  strength  in  this  burning  climate.    That 
there,  however,  was  not  so  much  danger  in  the 
terrible  threats  of  these  young  gentlemen,  maybe 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  very  willingly  visited 
the  Russian  ships  of  war  lying  at  Napoli — probably 
that  they  might  dissipate  their  wrath  with  the 
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excellent  dinner  they  met  with  on  board.  The 
French  and  English  ships,  however,  had  not 
the  honoar  of  their  visits,  for  this  sabstantial 
reason,  that  the  officers  of  those  nations  did  not 
regale  them  with  such  hearty  cheer  as  the  "north- 
em  barbarians.'' — ^The  day  at  leng^  arrived,  upon 
which  the  Emperor^s  letter  was  to  be  publickly 
opened  and  read  in  coart;  when,  lo  and  behold! 
it  came  from  the  Russian  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  Count  Nesselrode,  and  in  it  he  stated  to 
the  Greeks,  ''that  it  was  inadmissible  to  lay  their 
complaints  before  the  Emperor,  bat  that  they 
must  apply  to  their  own  government,  which  would 
certainly  attend  to  and  mitigate  the  wants  of  the 
people."  This  piece  of  intelligence  sounded  some- 
what differently  to  what  had  been  reported. 

The  condemnation  to  death  of  the  two  Greeks, 
Calocotroni  and  Coliopulos,  is  a  well  known  fact, 
as  also,  that  out  of  mercy,  it  was  commuted  to 
a  twenty  years'  imprisonment.  The  noble  Presi- 
dent Polizoides,  and  the  Judge  Terzetti,  were  at 
the  same  time  proceeded  against  by  the  State- 
advocate  Masson,  on  account  of  refusing  to  sign 
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the  death-warrants.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of 
September,  1834,  the  Tribunal  at  Napoli  had 
virtually  decided,  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  convict  the  two  prisoners  of  the 
charge  brought  against  them  by  the  State-advocate. 
Hence  the  forcible  means  resorted  to,  whereby 
the  refractory  judges  were  compelled  to  sign  their 
condemnations,  were  illegal: — on  this  account 
also,  the  condemnation  of  Colocotroni  and  Cali- 
opulus  was',  unjust,  and  yet  it  was  carried 
into  execution.  Mons.  Cleonaris,  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoners,  a  distinguished  jurist,  and  for 
some  time,  a  Minister  of  Justice  under  Capo  d' 
Istrias,  would  gain  great  credit,  were  he  to 
publish  that  trial,  in  which  might  superseded 
right. 

Whoever  may  at  that  time  have  visited  the 
court  of  Justice  at  Napoli,  will  doubtless  re- 
member to  have  seen  amongst  the  spectators,  an 
old  Greek,  stooping  from  age,  his  hands  folded 
behind  him,  his  countenance  furrowed  with 
the  deep  lines  of  grief,  clothed  in  rags  which  had 
once  formed  the  costume  of  his  country,  and  his 
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whole  figure  presentbg  a  picture  of  misery  and 
want.  And  yet,  the  Greeks  surroonded  this 
onan,  and  with  reverence  and  awe  listened  to 
the  few  wards  that  escaped  from  his  pallid  lips. 
We  wiU  briefly  trace  the  history  of  this  man  to 
his  death.  He  had  seen  better  days.  One  of 
the  first  heroes  of  the  sangninary  war  of  inde- 
pendence,  he  had  valiantly  led  his  Palicars  against 
the  enemy ;  and  his  coantrjrmen,  and  the  scars  on 
his  body,  alike  bore  witness  of  his  valour.  Bom 
at  Gortyne,  he  was  the  first  to  encourage  the 
revolution  in  his  own  province,  and  willingly  to 
sacrifice  his  small  property.  On  the  storming 
of  the  PalamideSy  he  was  the  man  who  planted 
the  Greek  banner  upon  its  walls,  and  thus  pro- 
tected Napoli  from  the  further  attacks  of  the 
Turks;  and  by  lus  means,  Acrocorinth,  the 
fortress  of  Corinth,  was  taken  from  the  Moslems. 
His  merits  the  provisional  government  had  honour- 
ably acknowledged  by  making  him  a  G«neral—a 
rank  he  had  deariy  earned  by  risking  both  life 
and  property  for  his  country.  This  General  was 
Staikos  Staikopulos,  aman  devoid  of  all  ferocity,— 
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thas  differing  from  most  of  the  Greek  leaders— 
and  universally  beloved  and  esteemed  for  his 
benevolence.  When  the  Regency,  under  the 
presidency  of  Count  Armansperg,  came  to  Greece, 
however,  Staikopulos  was  forgotten ;  and  when 
several  persons  of  distinction  spoke  in  his  behalf, 
the  Regency  insulted  both  them  aend  him,  by 
giving  him  the  title  of  Lieutenant-colonel.  In- 
stead of  a  pension,  he  received  the  new  royal 
Greek  order  of  the  Redeemer.  The  old  warrior 
at  length  became  silent,  but  a  tear  was  often  seen 
to  start  from  that  eye  that  had  looked  fearlessly 
on  death  in  all  its  terrors.  His  glance  fre- 
quently fell  upon  the  cross  at  his  breast,  and 
then  was  upturned  to  Heaven :  there  only  hoping 
to  find  a  true  Redeemer !  Owing  to  the  defm- 
vation  of  comforts,  his  shattered  and  wounded 
frame  became  exhausted,  and  at  last,  his  mind 
gave  way  under  his  afflictions.  How,  in  fact,  could 
his  weakened  brain  support  these  fresh  honors  from 
the  state! — Count  Armansperg  had  built  a  theatre 
in  Athens,  with  money  which  he  took  from  the 
impoverished  public  coffers,  and  consequently,  no 
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money  could  be  foand  for  the  erection  of  a  mad- 
house, in  which  the  insane  Staikopulos  might  have 
been  deposited,  for  it  was  suddenly  reported  that 
he  was  mad.  Whether  he  \i'as  decidedly  so,  remains 
a  matter  of  some  doubt:  however,  without  any 
preliminary  investigation  or  judicial  warrant,  the 
director  of  the  police  in  Napoli  caused  this  brave 
oppressed   Greek  to  be  cast  into   a   damp   and 
stinking   dungeon,   into   which  no   ray  of  light 
entered.      Scarcely  a  little  dirty  straw,  and  no 
covering  at  all,  did  they  allow  the  unfortunate 
man.       The   why    and  wherefore   remained    a 
mystery  to  every  one.     Although  many  persons 
applied  on  his  behalf  to  the  supreme  power,  his 
punishment  was   in  no   degree   mitigated.     He 
speedily  sickened,  and  was  nearly  devoured  by 
vermin. 

At  length,  murmurs  and  threats  from  the  people 
procured  his  release  from  this  horrible  dungeon, 
but  only  two  hours  before  his  death.  Upon  the 
Platane  Place  at  Napoli»  a  collection  was  made  to 
bury  him. — "The  merchants  of  Napoli,"  thus  it  was 
announced  in  the  Greek  papers  of  March^  1835, 
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"  remembering  that  they  lived  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fortress  which  the  unfortunate  hero 
had  conquered,  closed  their  shops  on  the  day  of 
his  funeral,  in  honor  of  his  memory.  The  entire 
populace  of  Napoli  accompanied  the  procession. — 
His  death  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression !" 

We  leave  it  to    the    reader  to  decide   what 
term  such  conduct  and  cruelty  as  this  deserves, 
from  whatever   source   it   may  have  originated. 
One  may  conceive  how  King  Otho  is  surrounded, 
when  even  the  intelligence  of  such  infamy  cannot 
reach  him.    Whenever  he  has  hitherto  heard  any 
instance  of  injustice,  he  has  expressed  himself 
in  the  strongest  terms  against  it — where  he  has 
observed  want,  with  a  kind  hand  he  has  relieved 
it.     But  a  king  should  also  have  ?l powerful  hand  ; 
and  in  Greece,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  drive 
from    'le  country,   without  hesitation,    the   pro- 
jectors of  so  many  infamous  intrigues.     Under 
any  circumstances,  it  would  be  a  better  mode  of 
proceeding  than  to  hazard  another  war  for  the 
acquisition   of  freedom.     That  the  Greeks  can 
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acquire  it»  we  have  sufficient  evidence,  in  their 
throwing  off  the  Turkish  yoke. 

Greece  waits  with  impatience  for  the  dawn  that 
shall  break  upon  and  animate  her,  issuing  from  the 
throne  of  an  independent  king.  May  the  royal 
star  dispel  those  darkening  clouds,  which,  hitherto, 
have  hung  over  this  far-famed  country.  The 
blessings  of  an  emancipated  people  would  lighten 
the  burthen  of  the  diadem  upon  the  young  sove- 
reign's  brow,  and  posterity  would  refer  with 
delight  to  the  reign  of  Otlio  the  First. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 


The  Climate.— Aimo7aiice»  from  Insects.— A  Sea  Batbi— The 

MouBter  of  he  Sea. 

Greece  has  been  a  beantifal  coantry,  and 
i^ould  again  become  so  were  better  measures 
adopted  than  hitherto.  The  desolation  which 
every  where  presents  itself;  the  absence  of 
almost  every  comfort  necessary  to  one,  coming 
from  a  civilized  country  ;  and  the  hot  enervating 
climate^  make  a  residence  in  Greece  unplea- 
ant  to  a  stranger — at  least,  until  he  has  become 
in  some  measure  accustomed  to  numerous  priva- 
tions.— Exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  night 
would  be  desirable  were  he  certain  of  obtaining 
even  a  few  hours  sleep.  But,  whenever  night 
came,  a  dreadful  nuisance  awaited  me,  as  my  couch 
was  any  thing  but  one  of  rest.     The  crevices  of 
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every  bedstead  are  occupied  by  a  host  of  hungry 
vermin,  which  fix  themselves  voraciously  upon  the 
body  of  the  poor  individual  seeking  rest,   and 
cover  it  with  painful   blisters.      Every   evening 
before  bed  time,  I  occupied  myself  for  hours,  light 
in  hand,  in  a  disgusting  Auto-da-fe ;    yet,  if  I 
immolated  fifty  of   these   creatures,   a  hundred 
others  attacked  me,  as  it  were  to  revenge  the 
death  of  their  companions.     Very  many  remedies 
have  been  tried  against  this  plague,  and  amongst 
other  things,  iron  bedsteads  with  g^uze  curtains, 
the  feet  of  which  are  placed  in  cups  full  of  water — 
but  without  success.      The  enemy  creep  up  the 
walls  to  the  ceiling,  whence  with  gpreat  precision 
they   precipitate   themselves   upon   the    bed;  oi 
should  there  be  a  small  rent  in  the  curtains,  it  is 
speedily  discovered  and  penetrated.     When  I  got 
mto  better  quarters  in  a  new  house,  I  caused  the 
walls,  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  crevices  of  the 
Ooor,  to  be  smeared  with  a  dissolved  poison,  and  had 
the  ground  washed  daily  with  sea  water,  but  the 
vermin  were  not  to  be  got  rid  of.     It  was  only 
when  I  retreated  to  the  open  balcony  in  front 
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of  my  room,  or  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  house, 
that  I  had  any  peace ;  but  here  I  was  attacked 
with  rheumatic  pains  in  my  arms  from  the  severe 
cold  that  precedes  sunrise. — The  small  gnats 
which  are  usually  called  muskitoes  in  the  south 
are  another  plague ;  they  likewise  carry  on  their 
work  of  torture  at  night,  but  not  often  during 
the  day.  To  the  reader  of  these  pages,  who  may 
be  enjoying  the  comforts  of  the  west  or  north, 
such  miseries  may  seem  absurd,  but  in  reality  a 
pierced  and  bitten  skin  is  no  joke.  Whenever 
I  wished  to  spend  a  perfectly  quiet  night,  I 
slept  on  board  one  of  the  European  ships  lying  in 
the  harbour. 

It  is  rather  an  odd  sight,  when  strolling  through 
the  streets  at  night,  to  see  the  natives  sleeping 
in  front  of  their  houses,  either  in  beds  or  on  the 
ground.  This  is  their  mode  of  escaping  from  the 
persecution  alluded  to. 

In  old  and  badly  built  houses,  scorpions  appear 
also  during  the  hot  season,  whence  it  becomes 
necessary  to  inspect  the  couch  every  night,  in 
order  to  avoid  sharing   it  with  these  dangerous 
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bed-fellows.  Frequently  of  an  evening,  whilst 
writing  at  my  table,  lizards  ran  over  the  paper, 
which  affords  a  degree  of  amasement  when  the 
first  aversion  towards  these  innocent  aj^™^**  is 
overcome  The  rs^id  motions  of  these  creatures, 
the  skill  with  which  they  snap  at  the  gnats,  (thas 
proving  themselves  to  be  friends  of  man),  their 
bright,  small,  round  eyes,  and  impudent  boldness-^ 
which  vanishes,  however,  if  one  tries  to  catch 
them — have  diverted  me  many  a  time. 

A  bathe  in  the  sea,  in  Greece,  does  not  afford 
so  much  pleasure  or  benefit  as  in  the  Baltic  or 
Euxine.  In  taking  this  recreation,  there  is  also 
a  degree  of  disgust  to  be  overcome.  Polypous 
monsters  with  eight  long  tentaculas  spring^g  from 
their  heads,  fasten  about  the  legs  and  would  gra- 
dually drag  him  who  ventured  out  far,  to  the  bot- 
tom. There  are  also  sea  leeches  that  sting  and 
severely  wound  the  feet  that  touch  them.  A 
jelly-like,  transparent  creature,  the  name  of  which 
I  have  forgotten,  of  the  size  of  a  child's  hesid, 
(which  would  not  be  classed  among  animals,  had  it 
not  organs  of  locomotion),  swims  just  below  the 
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surface  of  the  water,  and  produces,  wherever  it 
touches  the  body,  a  painful  eruption  upon  the  skin, 
combined  with  irresistible  itching.  Turtles  are 
very  numerous.  Prince  Edward  bought  one 
of  these  in  the  harbour  of  Napoli,  which  is  now 
in  the  museum  of  natural  history  at  Altenburg. 
It  was  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  more  than 
two  feet  broad,  and  required  four  men  to  carry  it. 
In  endeavouring  tof  pull  it  out  of  the  water  with 
ropes,  it  attacked  the  men  with  such  fury  that,  to 
render  it  powerless,  it  was  requisite  to  put  out  its 
eyes.  With  its  beak-shaped  mouth  it  bit  asunder, 
with  the  greatest  ease,  a  stick  full  an  inch  thick. 
Only  imagine  oneself  surprised  in  the  bath  by 
such  a  creature,  and  getting  a  twitch  on  the  leg 
irom  it! 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 


A  Dinner  at  the  Prussian  Ambassador's.— Canaris — ^Thc 
Turkish  Commissary.—"  Let  the  Day  end  and  the  Night 
appear."— The  Russian  Officer  of  Marines  and  his  '^  Lord 
Jesus  1"— The  absent  German  Physician. 

A  DINNER  at  the  Prassian  ambassador  s  intro- 
duced me  to  the  celebrated  revolutionary  leader 
Canaris.  His  general  appearance  but  little  indi- 
cates the  fearless  naval  hero;  he  is  of  small 
stature,  and  his  constrained  and  somewhat  timid 
bearing  excites  in  those  who  do  not  know  him 
no  very  favourable  opinion  of  his  courage.  He 
appeared  that  day  in  a  simple  Greek  sailor's 
dress, — namely,  in  the  cap,  jacket,  broad  trowsers 
reaching  to  the  knee,  and  stockings — all  of  a  dark 
colour.  With  the  exception  of  his  native  lan- 
guage, (the  Turkish)  he  only  speaks  a  little 
Italian,  consequently  the  conversation  with  hin 
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took  place  ehiefly  through  an  interpreter — Mon- 
sieur Tibaldi  of  Cephalonia,  a  relative  of  the 
ambassador,   (who  is  himself  descended  from  a 
noble  family  of  that  island),  willingly  and  kindly 
offering  himself.      The   first  brave   act   of  this 
previously  unknown  naval  hero,  was  the  burning  of 
the  Turkish  admiral's  ship,  with  its  crew  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  men,  in  the  Chois  roads, 
in  January,  1823.      The  crew    of  his   fireship, 
upon  seeing  the  large  Turkish  fleet,  wished  him 
to  return  to  Ipsara.   **  Are  you  afraid  ?"  said  their 
comrade :   '*  if  so  throw  yourselves  into  the  sea 
and  escape  to  yonder  rocks.     I  shall  remain,  nor 
shall  I  need  you   to   assist  me  in  burning  the 
Pasha !"     Ashamed  of  their  cowardice,  the  men 
renewed  their  vows  of  fidelity  and  obedience. — 
It  was  the  month  of  Ramazan,  which,  as  already 
stated,  enforces  on  the  faithful  a  severe  fast  during 
the  day,  in  compensation  whereof  they  indulge  in 
every  excess  at  night;  hence,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  crew,   there  was  a  number  of  Turkish 
officers  on  board  the  admiraFs  vessel.      In  the 
obscurity  of  night  Canaris  approached,  lashed  his 
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fire-ahip  to  the  man-of-war,  lighted  the  matches, 
and  threw  himself  into  his  boat.      The  daring 
Greek  whilst  still  within  sight  in  his  small  craft, 
cried  ont  to  his  enemies:   ''How  like  yon  »y 
Ramazan  illumination?"     He  then  rowed  away, 
and  the  admiral's  ship  blew  up  with  the  Pasha 
and  all  on  board.     Canarb  had  reserved  a  barrel 
of  powder,  to  blow  himself  up  rather  than  yield, 
in  case  the  Turks  pursued  him.     But  this  they 
did  not,  and  he  arrived  safely  next  day  in  the 
harbour  of  Ipsara,  where  his  countrymen,  amidst 
the  firing  of  cannon,  greeted  him  with  exclama- 
tions of  ''Long  live  Canaris!"     He  first  directed 
his  steps  to  the  church,  where  he  offered  up  his 
prayers,  and  a  pair  of  wax  lights  to  St.  Nicho- 
las, the  patron  of  sailors,  for  the  favours  shown 
him. — Canaris  after  this   achieved  many  other 
daring  exploits.     A  German  Philhellenist,  now  a 
captain  in  the  Grecian  service,  who  had  often 
accompanied  the  intrepid  sailor  on  his  expedi- 
tions, told  me  much  respecting  the  great  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  which  he  had  displayed 
in  moments  of  danger.      His  first  and  already 
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meDtioned  debat  was,  at  our  own  request^  spoken 
of  by  Canaris  himself  at  the  ambassador's  din- 
ner: he  did  not  boast  of  the  affair,  bat  on  the 
contrary,  spoke  of  it  with  the  greatest  modesty. 
His  sketch  was  frequently  mingled  with  bitter 
sarcasms  against  those  to  whose  power  he  was  now 
compelled  to  submit  In  any  case,  he  certainly 
merited  by  his  long  and  hazardous  services,  a 
higher  rank  than  he  then  held  as  captain  of  a  cor- 
vette. If  a  Bavarian  lieutenant-colonel  (whose  only 
feat  of  arms  in  Greece  was  the  unsuccessfal  cam- 
paign against  the  Mainotes)  is  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a  lieutenant-general,  the  appointment  of 
Canaris — who  to  be  sure  is  only  a  Greek — ^to  a 
vice-admiral's  station.  (Miaulis  being  high-admi- 
ral) would  surely  not  have  been  more  than  his 
deserts. 

On  that  morning  a  curious  circumstance  arose 
from  the  Turkish  agent,  (who  came  to  Napoli  to 
settle  difficulties  connected  with  the  ancient 
Turkish  state  possessions  in  the  island  of  Negro- 
pont)  having  been  invited.  This  person  (whose 
name  I  have  forgotten)  had  formerly  served  in 
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the  navy»  where  doabtless  he  had  often  encoun- 
tered the  Grecian  hero,  Canaris.  The  forbear- 
ance with  which  the  latter  conversed  with  his 
former  enemy,  respecting  that  campaign,  so  as 
not  to  wound  his  feelings,  was  highly  commend- 
able. The  Turk,  however,  was  a  friendly,  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  frequently  commented  playfully 
upon  the  conversation  of  Canaris,  ending  (ac- 
cording to  the  European  custom)  by  emptying 
his  glass  with  him  and  the  rest  of  the  party. 
In  matters  of  faith,  indeed,  he  proved  himself 
to  be  not  very  punctilious,  as  the  dinner  hap- 
pened to  be  given  during  the  Ramazan  fast, 
when  the  Koran  strictly  prohibits  every  indul- 
gence. It  was  five  o'clock,  and  still  broad  day- 
light, when  we  sat  down  to  table :  the  Mussulman, 
therefore,  did  not  attempt  to  touch  the  soup.  But 
as  soon  as  the  ambassador  issued  his  orders  to  the 
servant  "to  put  an  end  to  day  and  change  it 
into  night,"  by  which  he  meant,  that  the  shutters 
should  be  closed  and  tapers  placed  upon  the 
table,  the  Turk  no  longer  felt  any  hesitation,  but 
forthwith   made  good  use   of  spoon,  knife,  and 
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fork  —which  proved  him  to  be  an  expert  fellow, 
as  it  is  the  custom  in  his  country  to  make  use  of 
the  fingers  only  in  eating — the  inconvenience  of 
which  fashion  I  have  myself  experienced.  Neither 
did  the  plenipotentiary  scruple  at  the  wine,  but 
on  the  contrary,  did  ample  justice  to  it.  So  much 
for  the  march  of  intellect !  Who,  twenty  years 
ago,  would  have  expected  such  liberality  in  a 
Turk  ? 

The  wine  gave  life  and  spirit  to  the  conversation, 
and  rendered  the  whole  party,  which  consisted  of 
natives  of  several  nations,  cheerful  and  jovial: 
amongst  others,  were  the  ambassador  and  myself — 
Prussians ;  M.  de  Tibaldi,  a  Cephalonian,  conse- 
quently half  an  Englishman ;  Canaris,  a  Greek; 
the  Turkish  Charge  d'Afiaires;  Baron  E.  (a 
Russian  naval  ofiicer),  and  Dr.  R.  and  his  brother, 
both  Bavarian  subjects.  The  Turk,  who  was  not 
staggered  at  the  wine,  became  a  little  so  from  its 

use.     The  Russian  officer,  who  was  of  German 

> 

origin,  and  spoke  the  language  fluently,  was 
in  the  habit  of  frequently  exclaiming  in  con- 
versation, "Lord  Jesus!"     Among  other  things, 

s2 
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he  commanicated  to  as  some  particulars  of  the  Battle 
of  NavarinOy  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  as 
adjutant  to  the  Russian  Commander  in  chief; 
and  related^  that  the  Sultan,  on  receiving  news 
of  the  engagement  being  lost,  was,  in  his  anger, 
about  to  issue  orders  for  the  massacre  of  all  the 
Christians  in  Constantinople :  ''  The  Grand  Vi- 
zier, however,  a  very  reasonable  man/'  continued 
the  Russian,  "  went  to  the  Grand  Seignoir,  and 
exclaimed  ''Lord  Jesus  !  what  is  your  Majesty 
about  to  do?"  ''Lord  Jesus!*'  answered  the 
Sultan,  "  what  am  I  to  do?  The  Christian  dogs 
are  burning,  without  considering  either  you  or  I, 
all  my  fleet:  I  must  therefore  revenge  myself!" 
Upon  which,  the  Grand  Vizier  endeavoured  to 
appease  him  by  these  words:  "But,  Lord  Jesus, 
by  that  your  Majesty  will  only  make  the  evil 
greater!"  How  strange  an  effect  these  words, 
which  the  Russian  had  pleased  to  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Mussulman,  had  on  the  Grand 
Seignior,  we  need  not  pretend  to  explain.  The 
manner  in  which  he  related  the  whole  anecdote, 
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produced  excessive  laughter,  in  which  the  narra- 
tor heartily  joined. 

Another  of  the  company.  Dr.  R. — a  distin- 
guished physician,  whom  many  poor  Greeks  have 
to  thank  for  their  lives,  and  who,  for  his  gratuitous 
services  to  them,  is  deservedly  esteemed, — was 
unhappily  subject  to  recurring  absence  oi  mind, 
but  which,  oddly  though  fortunately  enough, 
never  affected  him  when  exercising  his  professio- 
nal duties.  Thus  some  few  days  before,  he  was 
riding  to  Argos,  when  a  friend  met  him  on  the 
road,  and,  being  aware  of  his  infirmity,  exclaimed, 
*'  But  how  is  this  my  dear  doctor?  you  are  again 
riding  without  stirrups !"  The  doctor  looking 
down  at  his  feet,  and  in  his  absence  of  mind  be- 
lieving that  the  wag  was  right,  actually  turned  his 
horse's  head,  and  hastened  back  to  the  stable, 
where  he  reproached  the  groom  for  his  negli- 
gence— ^nor  was  it  without  considerable  trouble 
that  the  latter  made  him  sensible  of  his  mistake. 
Upon  another  occasion,  this  weakness  of  his  was 
near  proving  dangerous  in  its  consequences.  The 
doctor,  in  one  of  his  excursions,  caught  an  adder 
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of  the  most .  poisonous  kind,  which  he  for  a  time 
preserved  in  a  glass- vessel,  carefally  closed: — 
whilst  engaged  one  day  in  making  an  experiment 
with  the  reptile,  he  was  unexpectedly  called  away 
to  visit  a  patient,  and  in  his  absence  of  mind, 
unfortunately  left  the  case  uncovered.  On  his  re- 
turn home,  he  hastened  to  the  glass,  and  with  eager 
eyes,  sought  for  the  treasure  it  contained.  But 
alas,  the  prisoner  had  disappeared !  In  vain 
did  the  worthy  doctor  search  in  every  corner  of 
the  room — the  fugitive  was  not  to  be  found ;  it 
no  doubt  had  escaped  through  some  crevice  in 
the  boards.  Frightened  thus  into  recollection,  for 
two  successive  nights  did  he  keep  himself  from 
the  apartment,  fearful  of  the  snake's  inroad;  and 
although,  on  his  return  to  it,  the  apertures  of  the 
floor  were  stopped,  he  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
passed  most  uneasy  and  anxious  nights  in  bis  favou- 
rite studio.— During  his  stay  in  Constantinople, 
whither  he  accompanied  Prince  Edward  of  Al- 
tenburg,  he  was  often,  in  his  walks  with  his 
noble  companion  through  the  streets  of  that  im- 
mense  metropolb,   found   missing — ^his   absence 
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of  mind  having  left  him  some  hundred  yards  be- 
hind the  Prince  stopping  to  make  some  scientific 
discovery.  His  stay  in  Constantinople,  however, 
was  certainly  not  without  benefit  to  mankind,  as 
he  visited  daily,  and  at  great  personal  risk,  all  the 
hospitals,  where  he  collected  many  facts  of  much 
importance  in  his  profession. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 


The  Oreek  purchase  of  Hones  in  Bavaria. — Ride  to  Mycene.— 
Mayrocordatos.— The  English  ambassador  Dawluns.— The 
Washerwomen,  at  an  antique  Washing  Trough.— The  Tomb 
of  Agamemnon  and  Treasury  of  Atreus. — Karvathi  the 
present  Mycene. — British  Vandalism. — Dinner  among  the 
Ruins. — Beautiful  Greeks  and  Amorous  Germans.^The 
Inn  between  Mycene  and  Argos. 

Not  far  from  the  coffee-house  of  Capo  d'Is- 
trias  before  the  gate  of  Napoli,  there  is  al- 
ways found  from  morning  till  nighty  a  great 
number  of  hackney  horses,  for  the  use  of  those 
who  wish  to  make  short  excursions,  or  indeed 
longer  journeys  through  the  country.  These 
horses  are  small  and  ill  looking,  so  that  a  corpu- 
lent man  would  hesitate  to  trust  himself  on  the 
back  of  one  of  them.  But  appearances  are  some- 
times deceptive.  The  steeds  are  strong,  very  ac- 
tive in  ascending  the  mountains,  and  on  the  plains 
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go  at  a  rapid  canter  or  gallop^  to  which  pace  th^y 
are  accustomed  from  youths  as  the  Greeks  seldom 
trot  them.     In  respect  to  provender,  they  feed 
contentedly  upon  what  a  horse  of  any  other  country 
would  not  touch.    Although  the  government  Qould 
have  purchased  these  usefal  animals  at  a  very 
cheap  rate,  and  in  great  numbers,  in  the  country^ 
yet  in  May,  1834,  of&cers  were  sent  to  Munich  to 
buy  horses  in  Bavaria  for  several  trains  of  Gre- 
cian transport-waggons.    These  purchases  were, 
of  course,  made  at  the  high  price  usual  in  Bavaria. 
Until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1885,  the  pur- 
chased cattle  were  kept  at  a  great  expence  in  the 
vicinity  of  Munich,  and  then  the  first  lot  of  them 
was  sent  to  Greece.    When  they  arrived  in  Corfu, 
the  officer  conducting  the  transport  received  im- 
perative orders  from  the  Regency,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  from  the  minister  qf  war — to  «e// them 
for  whatever  price  they  would  fetch,  as  it  was 
found  that  the    German   breed  was  not   at  all 
serviceable  for  the  mountains  in  Greece,  and  that 
Greek   horses    must  necessarily  be  used.    The 
same  order  was  to  be  carried  into  efiect  with  the 


.  aiKKmd.  bdri},  «tiU  at  Mniuok; ;  and  the  sc^dien 
:<goitKg.  tQ;<3rre[eoei  t^k  Mv^otage  of  them  as  &r  as 
'.THastd,  wbeto  they,  also  ^^^^parted  with. to  the 
.  b!99t  bidder.  Let  the  high  price  of  these  horses 
.be  cfdcfulf^ted,  with  about 'three  quarters  c£  a 
<  year'«  food  for.  tbem,  iii^  freightage  of  a  portion 
.  to.  Corfu,  aud  the  low  .price  they  all  sold  for,-* 
.and  then  thiiik  what  a  large  mMfi  the  Regency 
sacrificed,  depriving  thereof  the  poor  half-starred 
Greeks, 

We  will  now  return,  after  this  short  digression, 
to    the. hack  horses  at  the  gates  ^of    NapoU. 
They  are  not  probably  caparisoned  las  a  gentle- 
man oould  wish :  they  either  have  only  a  wooden 
•saddle,  covered  with  a  dirty  woollen,  cloth,  ftom 
iwfairii,  by  means  of  ropes,  a  pair  of  wooden  stir- 
icaps  dangle — pr  else  they  bear  the  strange4ookiiig 
Tarkish  muldle,  with  a  high  punun^l  before  and 
behind,  and  with  she veUishsqped  mopstrans  iron 
sstirrup*irons,  whilst  their  bridles  arettiade  of  ccnrd. 
:I  observed  English  saddles  upon  two  of  tiM 
horses,  but  they  were  in  so  dilapidated  a  stats', 
Aat   they  hannoniased   exceedingly  <well    with 
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die  ipwcxtf  dfiool^^n  of  Qr^^p,  |f  #  slrm-; 
giex  not  df689ad  in  Gf^^oian  .co9tamje,  buppeiig^  ^ 
approach  tlii3  assyembly  of  bip^  ^4  ^^r^p^fl 
Greeks,  ^  former  immediat^y  9nppo#e  ttot  tbe 
« SiAVBireae'-^P^lRariaii  Cas  eyery  fore^g^er }»  called, 
come  be  from  whatever  country  be  may,)  ^ishen 
to  escape  on  horseback  |br  a  ^hort  time  f^om 
Napoli,  and  an  universal  cry  is  aet  up  of  "  Kirie! 
(sir)  to  Argos !  to  Mycene  I  to  TrippUtza !-— to 
Corinth  l"  and  several  other  places  of  antiiqiMtjr 
they  also  mentiw*  Then  probably,  a  couple  of 
feUows  spring  upon  their  honies  and  endeavour 
to  proye  that  their  steeds  are  the  best,  by  yalr 
kping  then  a  couple  of  hnndred  yards  or  so. 

One  beautifol  morning,  with  two  Hanoverian 
cffficers  (one  of  whom,  Mr.  Von  H*  has  liv^d  in 
and  fought  for  Greece  since  the  year  WSH, 
having  assisted  abo  in  the  .organization  of  the  inr 
mirrection  in  .Candia, — ^bnt  has  never  be^n  able  to 
obtain  from  the  Regenpy  an  appointm^t  sui:teh)^ 
to  his  merits,)  I  left  the  city  to  visit  the  ancient 
Mycene.  We  pretty  weU  under^topd  how  to  meet 
the  ejM^bitant  demands  of  the  Greeks;  and  for 
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about  three  shillings  and  sixpence  ;for  ead^ 
we  secured  two  of  the  best  of  the  hoisesi  wbidi 
we  were  able  to  bestride  without  stirrups.  We 
then  set  off  at  a  gallop,  with  a  servant  also,  on 
horseback  behind  us,  who  carried  provisionS|,a(£>Bg 
the  road  to  Tyrinth.  From  this  place  a  nurrow 
road,  diverging  from  the  sea,  leads  on  the  .jieft 
to  the  great  plain  of  Argos. 

The  com  already  stood  rather  higb,  and  it  struck 
us  as  remarkable  that  horses  were  feeding  upon 
it.  The  country  people  have  been  accustomed 
from  time  immemorial  to  have,  under  the  name 
of  tythes,  the  produce  of  the  land  taken  from 
them  by  coUectcMrs  of  the  government.  A» 
the  harvest,  thus,  did  not  reward  their  toil 
and  labour,  and  they  still  feared  similar  acts  of 
injustice,  they  made  the  most  they  could  of  the 
matter;  allowing,  for  a  moderate  compensation, 
the  horses  of  travellers  to  feed  in  their  coni 
fields.  These  people  state  that  they  were  bet- 
ter off  under  the  Turks  than  when  Mavrocor- 
datos  was  minister  of  finance,  under  whom  the 
so-called  collecting  of  tythes  became  abaolate 
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plHnder.  Marrooordatos*  a  thorough  Fanariot; 
is  not  beloved  by  a  single  Greek :  like  other  in- 
trigaerSy  at  Constantinople,  he  had  bat  a  selfish 
object  in  view,  and  not  the  good  of  the  country. 
His  sole  endeavour,  since  he  set  foot  upon  the 
€rreek  soil,  was  to  place  Greece  (most  likely  for 
some  good  round  sum)  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  who  would  doubtless  think  it  a  valuable 
a^unct  to  the  Ionian  islands,  Malta  and  Gibraltar. 
It  is  well  known  how  Mavrocordatos  during  the 
devolution  acted  towards  Demetrius  Ypsilanti, 
(ainong  the  most  excellent  and  useful  men  in 
Greece,)  in  order  to  ruin  one  who  had  sacrificed 
all  for  his  country,  and  to  get  the  reins  of  go^ 
vemment  into  his  own  hands.  Even  as  early  ias 
the  year  1823,  with  desjHcable  submission,  he 
solicited  the  favour  of  England,  and  was  not  even 
deterred  by  Maitland's  ridicule  (who  took  much 
pleasure  in  quizzing  the  imaginary  title  of 
Prince  Mavrocordatos).  As,  after  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  the  English  cabinet  manifested  a  wish 
«to  interfere  in  the  afiairs  of  Greece,  it  took 
advantage  of  the  offers  of  Mavrocordatos,  who 
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ptcffed  himself  by  all  hu  actkws  tike  sg^oKt  cf 
England,  carrying  ^,  ik  that  ckarieter,  intrigue 
flftto  intrigae*     The  greatest  disgrace  be  ii^ 
eiltred  was  in  the  middle  of   the  year  1S2& 
When  the  stat  of  Greece  i^peareri  ecHpsed  to 
all,  he  yentared,  hj  melins  of  a  partTH^piriteddoett- 
ment,  to  suggest  the  placing  Greece  nnder  tiie 
protection  of  England.      Among  the  elevto  rea^ 
sons    for  this    which  MaTreoordatos^    (not  the 
Gfeeksy)  alledg^d,  was  the  following.     **  As  the 
goTemment  of  Great  Britain,  onlj,  which  U  for- 
tunate enough  to  rule  orer  a  free  people,  has 
strictly  obserred  its  neutrality  throughout,  and  has 
discountenanced  all  intrigue  alike  in  Greece,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Egypt:"— ^though  at  the  same 
time  there  was  before  him  a  list  of  the  ships  and 
captains  (six  and  twenty  in  number,)  who  under 
English  colodrs  offered  their  services  to  Ibrahfan, 
son  of  Mahomed  Ali,  upon  his  expedition  to  the 
Morea,  and  actually  accompanied  himr  thither! — 
This  was  a  proof  that  Mavrocordatos  waa  not  only 
himself  an  intriguer,  but  a  shameless  ome^  when 
writing  that  article^  to  speak  of  the  striot  ''  Hen* 
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trality  of  fiaglan^.''    Many  b^ve  nkeii;  vlHtl  cared 
more  for  the  Welfare  of:  6re(£f6e  thiBA  the  ar^p 
Fanariot;*— and  aotionfg  them'  tte  Phil-hell^idiftt' 
Jourdin,  late  minister  of  justioe;  Theolokoii,  jiAui 
Soutzoy  and  George  Enian,  who  united  with  Go- 
letti  Karaiskakis  and  Guras,  in  order  to  oppose 
the  proceedings  of  prince  Mavrocordatds, — ^were 
arrested  by  him,  and  being  loaded^  with  chains, 
were  imprisoned  in  the  Heaven- fortress  (Bordsohi) ' 
near  to  Napolii     The  Greeks  pnblicly  called  the 
docament   above    mentioned   ''the   contiract^  of 
sale ;"  and  it  was  only  tiie  determined  resolation 
of  these  men,  in  conrageonsly  opposing  Mavrocor- 
datos,  that  saved  the  country. 

During  the  revolution,  MavrocordatOs  rendered 
himself  still  more  hateful  to  the  Greeks  by  his 
intrigues,  whereby  he  sought  to  bring  ruin  upon 
the  brave  defenders  of  that  land.  He  was  at 
last,  in  1827,  impeached  for  having  sacrificed  the 
public  interests  in  his  disputes  with  Coletti,  for 
having  opened  a  passage  into  Greece  to  Ibrahim, 
and'  lavished  the  revenue  of  the  state  upon  ^is^ 
dependants ;    moreover,  for  having  in  the  year 
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1834,  without  the  sanction  of  the  gov^nuaent*  ncjr 
gooiated  a  loan»  and  signed  several  letteiis  of 
credit  in  the  name,  but  withoat  the  knowledge, 
of  the  nation;  and  finally,  for  having  treated  all 
who  had  opposed  him  with  the  most  marked 
violence. 

After  this  impeachment,  he  wandered  despised 
from  island  to  island. — Demetrius  Paulides,  a 
man  possessing  a  ^  well  cultivated  and  elevated 
mind,  who  had  frequently  in  public  attacked  Mav- 
rocordatos  for  his  unpatriotic  conduct,  and  was  at 
last  persecuted  by  him  in  the  most  severe  manner, 
speaks  of  him  as  follows : 

'*  Let  the  eulogists  of  Mavrocordatos  call  him 
the  Washington  of  Greece !  his  actions  ^prpve 
that  he  was  but  a  crafty  deceiver,  dissipating,  the 
treasures  of  the  nation  upon  those  who  lavii|ied 
on  him  fulsome  praises." 

The  road  from  Tyrinth,  through  the  plain  of 
Argos,  is  undeserving  of  any  lengthened  des9pp- 
tion. — ^We  continued  oar  hot  and  unpleasjont  ][i^e 
as  far  as  a  village  containing  a  f^w  huts^  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  where  the  bases  of  soni<9. pillars 
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of  a  teiii{>Ie  still  stand.  The  fragment  df  a 
marble  column,  aboat  three  feet  high,  stood  before 
a  cottage,  and  served,  as  far  as  we  could  obsenre, 
for  a  woman  to  grind  com  on  by  a  very  simple 
process,  for  she  merely  crushed  it  with  a  stone. 
Another  portion  had  been  converted  into  a 
washing-trough  by  being  deeply  gprooved  upon 
one  side. 

From  this  village,  the  road  gpradually  approaches 
some  mountains  on  the  right,  along  the  bases 
of  which  we  rode,  and  upon  their  green  sides, 
variegated  with  flowers,  especially  with  the  wild 
red  poppy,  we  observed  at  least  ten  large  and 
small  tortoises,  pursuing  their  slow  and  cautious 
miarch.  The  Greeks,  I  believe,  do  not  eat  these 
animals,  as  they  consider  them  unclean. 

The  ground  now  gradually  rose;  and  a  hill, 
lying  on  our  left,  upon  which  a  boor  was  tending 
ids  sheep,  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  our  I%il- 
hellenist  friend,  as  containing  the  tomb  of  Aga- 
memnon. Anxious  to  see  this  most  ancient  of 
Grecian  monuments,  we  alighted  from  our  horses, 
and  walked  up  to  the  entrance.   It  is  probable  that 
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this  tomb,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
pyramid,  was  formerly  high  above-gronnd,  bat  it 
is  now  nearly  covered  with  earth,  so  that  it  might 
readily  be  passed  unnoticed. 

Following  the  road,  between  two  earthen 
walls,  we  came  to  a  door  which>  as  in  Egyptian 
buildings,  is  smaller  above  than  below.  Enterii^ 
it,  we  found  ourelves  in  a  round  apartment  run- 
ning upwards  to  a  point,  which  received  its  light 
from  a  small  aperture  above.  It  was  built  with 
large  square  stones,  of  which  the  one  above  the 
door  is  of  great  dimensions,  being  twenty-seven 
feet  long,  seventeen  feet  wide,  and  five  thick. 
The  inside  of  this  pyramid  is  about  forty-seven 
feet  wide  at  its  base,  and  about  fifty  feet  high. 
The  stones  are  blackened  by  age  and  smoke;  for, 
some  time  since,  at  least  ten  poor  Greek  families 
took  up  their  wretched  abode  in  this  tomb. 

The  walls  are  covered  and  disfigured  with 
German,  Grecian,  English  and  French  names, 
written  in  red  and  white  chalk.  A  cheap  plan 
for  being  immortalized!  Here  and  there  sticks  a 
solitary  bronze  nail,  which  probably  fastened  tab- 
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lets  to  the  waH.  In  the  interior  of  th^  pyramid, 
a  door  on  the  right  leads  to  a  second'  apart^ 
ment,  which,  as  far  as  the  gloom  admitted  lis  to 
see,  was  of  small  size.  A  passage  in  Pausanias 
may  probably  have  been  the  cause  of  its  being 
called,  as  it  is,  the  **  Treasury  of  Atreus," — ^from 
the  recorded  fact  of  sovereigns  in  those  times 
preserving  their  treasures  in  subterranean  vaults. 
The  building,  however,  was  more  probably  in- 
intended  for  the  performance  of  certain  rites,  by 
Egyptians  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  At  least 
its  structure  indicates  as  much>  since  it  bears  in 
all  respects  the  strictest  resemblance  to  the 
Egyptian  pyramids.  iBschylus  describes  it  in 
his  Choepheren  as  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon ;  and 
indeed  fancy,  during  the  silence  of  midnights 
might  conjure  up  the  shade  of  the  man  murdered 
by  his  wife  and  son ;  and  listen  to  the  cries  of  the 
murderers,  tortured  by  the  furies.  But  now, 
few  poets  think  of  visiting  this  spot.  The  learned 
diplomatic  secretaries,  and  the  royal  Greek  offi- 
cials, it  is  true,  make  frequent  excursions  hither ; 
and  are,  as  far  as  I  have  had  the  honour  of  knoW" 
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mg  them,  that  sort  of  fisitors  who  (Nily  regret  that 
■o  industrious  Greek  has  yet  set  to  work  in  esta- 
blishing in  Agamemnon  s  tomb  a  **  Bavarian  Beer 
shop.** — Chateanbriand,  the  great  trayeller,  must 
hareeired  in  saying  that  he  had  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  <rf'  this  pyramid  the  tombs  also  of  Agis- 
thenes  and  Clyt^nnestra,  for  not  the  least  trace  of 
these  is  to  be  foond. 

Some  Greek  peasants,  who  had  collected  whilst 
we  were  in  the  vaults,  seemed  to  know  aboat  as 
mnch  of  Agamemnon's  tomb  as  of  the  neigh- 
bearing  Mycene.  Even  the  name  of  the  mins  of 
that  city  the  Greeks  are  ignorant  of,  and  they  are 
called  '*  Karvathi,"  firom  the  name  of  the  nearest 
village.  Before  we  mounted oor  horses  toridefrom 
Agamemnon^s  tomb,  to  the  city  where,  he  lived, 
we  sent  a  peasant  to  the  viUage  to  fetch  us  some 
boiled  ^gs,  &e«  as  we  were  rather  short  of  provisioo. 

The  distance  roond  the  rains  of  Mycene,  is  more 
than  half  a  mile.  Upon  a  gently  rising  hill, 
which  on  (me  side  however  is  precipitous,  and 
watered  by  a  noisy  mountain  torrent,  lie  the 
rains  iii  this  ancient  fortress*    The  gate  which 
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leads  into  the   city  is  one  of  the   oldest,   most 
beautiful,  and  best  preserved,  of  any  in  Greece. 
The.  entrance  is  quadrangular,  narrowing  above, 
and  over  it  there  is  a  triangular  stone  tablet, 
firom  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  column  in  has 
relief,  supported  by  the  fore-feet  of  two  lions. 
The  tablet  is  nine  feet  high,  and  eleven  feet 
wide  at  the  base,  and,  independent   of  its  high 
antiquity   and  rare  sculpture,  is  remarkable  as 
bearing  the  eslact  form  of  a  coat  of  arms.      Lord 
Elgin — ^who  took  so  many  valuable  antiques  from 
Greece  and   carried  them  to  England— caused 
the  upper  part,  with  the  heads  of  the  lions,  to  be 
removed,  in  order  that  they  might  fill  a  space  in 
the  British  Museam. 

We  climbed  over  the  gate,  as  the  passage 
through  it  is  blocked  up  with  large  stones,  into 
the  interior  of  the  citadel,  which  is  encompassed 
by  a  Cyclopean  wall,  still  in  good  repair.  Within 
may  be  seen  the  foundations  of  many  buildings, 
and  two  well-preserved  cisterns.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  mountain,  a  small  gate  leads 
down  to  the  river — ^in  the  stone  mortices  of  which, 
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are  distinctly  visible,  the  places  where  the  hinges 
and  bolts  were  fastened.  The  pavement  beneath 
this  gate  is  fonned  of  ItiFge  masses'  ef  rock, 
which  bear  the  traces  of  carriage  wheels. 

After  devoting  an  hour  to  see  all  that  was  to^^be 
seen,  and  thanking  oar  resident  friend  for  the  inte- 
resting particulars  he  had  afforded  as,  we  returned 
to  the  space  in  front  e(  the  citadel,  shaded  by 
some  trees,  where  in  the  interim  our  servast  had 
spread  our  meal  upon  the  grass.  At  a  ^w  paces 
from  OS,  another  party,  consisting  of  young  diplo- 
matists, had  seated  themselves,  and  were  displaying 
this  ancient  wonder  of  Greece  to  the  recently 
arrived  secretary  to  the  French  embassy.  We 
gradually  moved  closer  together;  till  at  length 
Russians,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  Neapo- 
litans, were  making  a  cheerful  meal  in  common. 

A  host  of  natives,  consisting  of  shepherds,  old 
women,  children,  and  dogs,  had  assembled  to 
witness  the  scene  of  our  feast.  What  provisions 
we  could  well  spare,  were  distributed  amongst 
them,  procuring  for  us  an  abundance  of  thanks ; 
and  when  we  rose,   the  whole  of  the  interest 
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ting  asBembly,  with  screams  and  scuffling,  pounced 
upon  the  crambs  that  remained.  Every  bone- 
even  was  picked  up  and  gnawed  with  voracity 
by  men  as  well  as  dogs.  These  weria  th^  descen- 
dants of  the  Greeks! — whom  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  as  the  most  civilized 
and  perfect  of  human  beings.  How  speedily 
vanishes  all  enthusiasm  from  the  mind,  when  we 
are  forced  to  see  things  as  they  really  are,  not  as 
they  are  said  to  have  been. 

We  returned  by  Argos.  From  Karvathi  to 
that  city,  the  road,  which  is  nearly  two  miles 
long,  leads  through  a  waste  almost  wholly  stripped 
of  trees,  and  with  but  a  few  miserable  huts 
scattered  here  and  there.  In  one  of  these,  inten- 
ded for  an  inn,  we  ordered  some  wine,  which  is 
preserved  in  large  skins,  and  generally  drunk 
with  bread  and  figs.  Three  Palicars  reposed 
upon  a  carpet  smoking  their  pipes,  and  we  took 
our  seats  near  them.  They  were  dependants  of 
old  Colocotroni,  as  all  the  Mereots  are,  and  whom 
he  had  so  frequently  led  on  to  battle  and  to 
victory.     When  they  understood  we   were   not 
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Bavarians,  they  spoke  with  indignation  of  tL 
cruel  manner  in  which  their  chieftain  hac 
been  treated.  The  subsequent  Meriotic  revolt, 
and  the  insecurity  which  exists  in  this  peninsula, 
prove  that  the  Greeks  have  still  the  courage  tr« 
redress  their  wrongs. 

In  Argos,  we  rested  again  for  a  few  hours,  ant 
returned  at  nightfall  to  Napoli. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


Coriiith.^t.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.—The  former  state  of . 
Corinth  contrasted  with  its  present* 

The  road  passes  from  the  village  Karvathi  (jot 
the  ruins  of  Mycene)  to  Corinth;  but  by  this  road 
we  must  understand  nothing  more  than  a  narrow 
monntainons  pass,  over  which  a  Greek  horse  or 
ass  alone  can  go  with  safety.  The  far-distant  Euro- 
pean will  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  name  of 
Corinth : — will  imagine  he  sees  before  him  that 
splendid  city  with  its  temples,  theatres,  and  aque- 
ducts. The  pictures  of  an  Apelles  will  glow 
in  their  pristine  colour,  and  the  statues  of  the 
-gods  rise  before  him.  Such  was  Corinth ! — what 
is  it  now? — ^The  eye  beholds  nothing  but  a  waste 
heap  6^  rubbish,  out  of  which  arise  from  forty  to 
fifty  miserable  huts.     Over  these,  upon  a  preci- 
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pice  eighteen  hnndred  feet  high,  towers  the 
citadel  Acrocorinth,  on  the  loftiest  of  all  simi- 
lar sites,  and  whose  situation  still  makes  it  one 
of  the  strongest  buildings  of  Greece.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1833,  it  was  filled  with  national  troops  which 
had  entered  the  service  the  preceding  summer,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Regency.  They  had  been 
liberally  provided  with  linen  jackets  and  panta- 
loons, which  were  well  adapted  for  that  season. 
But  winter  came ;  and  the  poor  creatures — ^who  had 
been  promised  warm  clothing,  though  it  was  not  yet 
given  them — ^were  almost  petrified  in  this  bleak 
region.  ''We  can  but  starve  and  perish  at 
home,'*  said  they,  ''and  therefore  will  not  submit 
to  such  strict  discipline !" — and  without  apprising 
the  Regency,  they  departed  from  Acrocorinth  to 
their  several  homes.  This  was  indeed  desertion^ 
but  it  was  pardonable,  as  they  were  driven  to  it. 

The  first  destruction  of  Corinth  was  caused  by 
the  Roman  Lucius  Mumius.  The  masterpieces 
of  Apelles  were  then  raffled  for  among  the  sol- 
diers, and  the  superb  golden  vessels  and  otiier 
transportable  valuables  were   carried  to  Rome. 
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Cdssar  rebuilt  the  city,  and  it  again  became  rich 
from  the  sale  of  the  treasures  fband  beneath  its 
ruins.  It  is.  perhaps,  unknown  to  many,  that 
Dionysias  the  Yonnger  was,  in  Corinth,  what,  in 
modem  times,  the  dake  of  Orleans  was  in  Switzer- 
land— a  schoolmaster.  Both  these  gentlemen 
had  good  lack:  for  the  first  became  Tyrant  of 
Syracase ;  whilst  the  other,  by  no  more  legitimate 
means,  is  King  of  the  French. 

Time  and  mankind  have  converted  Corinth 
into  a  miserable  place,  but  the  environs  remain  as 
imposing  as  ever.  Upon  ascending  the  Acropolis, 
an  immeasurable  panorama  lies  before  the  eye. 
We  thence  look  over  the  Isthmus — where  indeed, 
*'  glorious  Apollo"  is  no  longer  the  patron  of  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  the  populace  no  longer  crowd 
to  the  dangerous  chariot-race.  Instead  of  the 
laurel  wreath,  which  the  Greek  hero  then  ob- 
tained, and  which  he  prized  more  than  a  regal 
crown,  his  head  is  now  covered  with  the  dirty  red 
fez.  But  as  formerly,  both  heaven  and  earth 
glitter  in  azure  and  verdure,  and  the  summits  of 
Parnassus   and   Helicon  frown  in  the  distance. 
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Those  faint  outUnes  which  are  almost  lost  in  the 
blue  horizon — are  not  they  the  colonnades  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens? 

A  German  stadent»  who  was  a  royal  Greek 
fosileer,  here,  in  Acrooorinth»  awakening  from 
his  enthusiastic  dreams  of  Greece,  remarked  to 
us  not  unwittyly,  ''that  he  now  knew  why  St. 
Paul  wrote  his  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians: — 
the  apostle  had  not  courage  to  visit  such  a  dirty 
hole !"  At  all  events,  the  remark  is  not  inappli- 
cable  to  existing  Corinth. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 


The  Qreek  Clergy. — Respectable  Members  of  it.— The  Mainote 
Baptism  and  the  GodfiEithers.— A  few  words  respecting  the 
Commissions  and  Omissions  of  the  Regency.— Colonizatioa 
in  Greece.— The  German  General  and  the  Greek  Majors  — 
A  German  Lieutenant  plays  the  Flute,  and  his  Soldiers 
dance. 

A  NATIVE  who  accompanied  Lord  Byron  on  his 
tour  through  Greece,  and  who  crossed  himself 
before  every  church,  and  struck  every  clergyman 
who  did  not  immediately  satisfy  whatever  request 
he  made,  naively  replied,  when  Byron  expostulated 
with  him  on  the  subject:  **  It  is  all  nothing:  our 
church  is  sacred,  but  our  clergymen  are  knaves !" 
This  remark  applies  equally  to  the  Greek  clergy  of 
the  present  day — than  whom  there  cannot  exist  a 
worse  class  of  men : — it  is  true  there  are  exceptions, 
but  they  are  too  few  to  invalidate  the  fact,  and  all 
traveller  sconcur  in  this  opinion.    They  cannot  be 
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accused  of  much  oatward  display,  for  they  are  a 
slovenly  and  dirty  set.   Their  mode  of  life  is  simple 
even  among  the  dignitaries,  who  all  originate  from 
the  cloister.     Those  belonigng  to  the  sect  of  St. 
Basil  are  seldom  met  with  in  cities,  bat  chiefly 
abide  in  retired  places,  where  the  grossest  igno- 
rance prevails. — Some  of  the  clergy  cannot  even 
read — ^notwithstanding  which,  they  are  constantly 
intriguing  to  obtain  preferment — ^to  which  if  crimes 
be  necessary  to  pave  the  way,  they  commit  them 
without  the  least  hesitation. 

Daring  my  residence  in  Napoli,  the  following 
incident  occurred.  A  clergyman  who  was  expect- 
ing a  higher  appointment  upon  the  death  of  his 
superior,  poisoned  the  sacramental  chalice  firom 
which  the  old  man  drank  at  the  sacrament,  w)|0 
in  a  few  hours  afterwards  died  under  the  moat 
violent,  symptoms,  having  previously  signified  Aat 
his  colleague  was  his  murderer.  The  latter  Was 
imprisoned,  and  when  I  left  Greece Jija^rial  iras 
fltill  going  xool;  which  was  not  conducted  publicly, 
0B  is  usual,  but  with  die.doors  of  the  ooort  dosed. 
Sbisanan  certainly  was  undeaeEviiqf  «f  -  audi  conai- 
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.deration. — ^Avarice  and  ambition  are  the  ruling 
.principles  of  the  Greek  clergy.    The  patriaroji 
ti/xe»  the  i^etropoUtans — ^these,  the  bishops — and 
they  fine  the  inoQks  and  lay  clergy.  The  latter  are 
pot  paid  by  t^e  state :  hence  they  are  obliged  to 
support  themselves  and  families  as  shepherds  and 
peaiiai^t^;  but  as  this  harmless  mode  of  life  does 
npt  suffice,  (nor  is  it  saited  to  their  idleness,)  they 
find  it  desirable  to  keep  the  people  in  ignoranoe 
f^d  sjiperstition,  and  even  to  favour  the  perpetra- 
tion of  crime,  in  order  that  they  may  reap  the  be- 
^^^t  cf  it.      A  Greek  priest,  for  ready  money, 
grantsabsolutionforeverything—excepta  violation 
9f  the  faster  fast,  for  which  sin  there  is  no  fbr- 
-j^yeness.    They,  also  pretend  to  be  very  expert  in 
driving  out  devils,  and  in  other  artifices. — ^Tbe 
Jia^t3  in  the  mountains,  and  the  pirates  at  sea, 
fJn^ye  putialfy  a  priest  with  them,  who  by  absolving 
J^«^  also  sli9l*e  their  booty.     The  Mainotes  are 
,j9Si|aUy'0^CMl.by  the  other  Greeks  gq^athers,  for 
vtb^ifQllowiug  reason.    If,  for  instance,  a  mainote 
im^ts  yijfk :  \ii&  territory « a  stranger ,  better  clothed 
a^d  ivoci^  ai^ned  tbanAhims^lf^  ^1^  i^els  §o  qiucli 
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fnendthip  for  him,  that  he  instantly  demaadg  a 
keep-sake — namely,  every  thing  he  has  apon 
him  except  his  shirt!  and  shocdd  the  traveller 
happen  to  think  this  request  unreaaonable,  and 
consequently  resist  it,  he  is  craelly  beaten,  boood 
to  a  tree,  and  so  left  to  his  fate.  This  is  called 
the  Mainote  baptism.  But  as  a  priest  most  be 
had  recourse  to  in  so  anscrapaloas  an  affiiir,  the 
robber  afterwards  goes  to  oonfession,  receives  ab- 
solution, and  the  priest  is  allowed  to  pick  firom 
the  booty  whatever  pleases  him  most.  Absolation 
is  also  freqnently  granted  beforehand.  For  fmr- 
giving  serious  crimes,  the  priest  demands  a  seri- 
ous sum — which  if  the  Greek  thinks  too  exor- 
bitant, and  the  priest  refuses  to  take  less,  another 
padri  is  applied  to. 

And  to  whom  is  this  sad  state  of  things  owing? 
To  the  people?  Certainly  not:  for  their  views  and 
principles  traditionally  descend  from  father  to 
son ;  and  least  of  all  do  the  priests  endeavour  to 
correct  these  errors,  having  to  live  by  the  crimei 
and  abjectness  of  the  people.  Some  oheck  migkt 
be  put  upon  these  atrocities  by  paying  the  ciergy> 
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4rcHr  we  know  that  a  Greek  priest  would  becon- 
teiited  and  esteem  himself  happy  with  the  small 
yearly  pay  of  a  German  corporal ;  it  is  true  their 
conduct  should  be  strictly  watched^  for  which 
purpose  military  discipline  should  be  enforced; 
and  when  one  of  them  was  detected  in  any  of  his 
eld  courses,  he  should  be  severely  punished. 
Thus,  the  priests  being  reformed,  the  people  also 
would  become  less  immoral; — and  the  next  step 
dfaould  be,  the  establishment  of  public   schools. 

.  The  deceased  Count  Capo  d'Istrias  directed  his 
attention  chiefly  to  this  point,  and  founded  seve- 
red schools,  from  which  he  shortly  had  the  satisfac- 
ti<m  of  witnessing  the  best  results.  What  has 
the  Regency  done  to  promote  this?  Nothing: 
indeed  less  than  nothing:  for  those  establishments 
i]w>t  only  receive  neither  assistance,  contribu- 
tion, or  any  other  stimulus  in  their  endeavours; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  money  which  ought  to 
have  been  supplied  for  this  purpose,  was  spent  in 

•  other  waysi — such  as  recruiting  foreign  soldiers, 
tiie  purchase  of  foreign  horses — totally  useless  in 
that  country ;  and  the  erection  of  a  theatre.   More- 
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oyer,  arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  gymna- 
sium,— ^in  which,  however,  there  could  have  been 
no  teachers!  All  this  happened  in  1834.  The 
school  founded  by  Capo  d'Istrias  at  ^gina  still 
exists,  not  through  the  support  of  the  government, 
but  through  the  exertions  and  liberality  of  the 
master,  (M.  Ulrich  of  Bremen.) — ^Those  who  have 
the  conducting  of  this  establishment  are  Fana- 
riots, — a  class  despised  by  the  people, — ^who  at  the 
same  time  that  they  instruct  youth,  inculcate  their 
own  bad  morals  and  love  of  intrigue.  A  few 
foreign  philologists  have»  by  means  of  fair  promises, 
been  induced  to  go  to  Greece.  But  the  object  has 
failed, — in  the  first  place,  because  some  of  these 
individuals  were  as  little  useful  here  as  in  their 
own  country;  and  secondly,  because  the  useful 
and  competent  persons  were  so  badly  paid,  that 
they  either  quitted  Greece  for  want  of  common 
necessaries,  or  endeavoured  to  get  a  living  in 
some  other  way. 

When  the  government  was  transferred  from 
Napoli  to  Athens,  notwithstanding  the  change  had 
been  previously  spoken  of  for  more  than  a  year, 
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the  latter  city  was  so  little  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  such  a  great  influx  of  human  beings,  that 
the  soldiers  pillaged  as  if  they  were  in  the  country 
of  an  enemy.  The  school  there  also  suffered; 
the  master  and  scholars,  with  all  their  learning 
and  books,  were  turned  into  the  street^  and  the 
building  taken  possession  of  by  the  military. — 
All  auxiliaries  for  the  promotion  of  education  are 
deficient,  for  scarcely  a  book  is  published  con- 
taining the  alphabet.  How  therefore  are  either 
masters  or  scholars  to  be  formed?  and  how  can  the 
nation  ever  become  civilized  without  them  ? 

We  will  here  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  colo- 
nization of  Greece.  A  number  of  German  de- 
puties went  thither  with  proposals  for  bringing 
over  families  from  the  upper  Rhine,  and  from 
Swabia.  But  these  proposals  were  rejected, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  Greeks  who  proposed 
emig^ting  from  the  Turkish  dominions  must  first 
be  considered.  This  would  have  been  all  very 
well  if,  instead  of  deliberating,  they  had  acted. 
The  Cretans  were  told  that  they  should  have 
Tulon  near  Napoli — the  Ipsarists,  Eretria— the 
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SaaMBS*  puitini  d  Imd  upon  Enboea,  and  flie 
CktttstkePiieaft,ibr&eir  settlements;  but  there 
was  ao  Mca  of  ■■iiliiifc  in  sappoiting  them, 
ahkoagh,  at  bat  a  snaD  cost,  some  of  tbe  houses 
ia  Cbalkb  might  bare  been  made  babitaUe:— 
€OMC<|aentlT,  tbe  poor  Samians  were  exposed  to 
tbe  inclemency  of  ike  weather,  and  to  every 
species  of  want.  The j  had  been  fntunised  escape 
from  tbe  doties  opon  tbe  implements  and  other 
tbings  tbey  bcougbt  witb  tbem;  bat  when  they 
arriTed,  tbe  castom-boose  oflicers  fell  upon  them 
like  so  many  harpies,  demanding  tbe  does: 
tbas  were  these  people  treated,  after  leaying 
tbeir  homes  in  1m^  of  liying  nnder  tbe  protec- 
tion of  a  mild  goTemmenL  Was  it  tben  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  should  return — particolarly, 
as  tbe  Saltan  annoanced  to  them  that  tbey  should 
haTe  their  freedom,  their  property  restored,  and 
that  their  government  should  be  vested  in  the 
hands  of  officials  selected  by  themselves;  while 
to  tbe  inhabitants  of  Chios  he  promised  free  ex- 
portation for  their  g^oods  deposited  there! — ^Thas, 
then,  upwards  of  nine  thousand  Greeks,  since  the 
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existence  of  the  Regency,  have  preferred  changing 
t]ieir  country  for  Turkey.  It  is  really  a  hard 
case,  that  those  who  purchased  the  freedom  of 
their  native  land  with  their  blood,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  quit  it  again  unless  they  wished  to 
starve,  and  submit  anew  to  a  yoke  which  they 
had  previously  cast  off  through  the  greatest  sa- 
crifices. 

Who,  after  these  acts  of  mis-government  in 
Greece,  can  wonder  at  the  insurrection  in  the 
Peloponnessus — which  had  no  other  object  than 
th^t  of  immediately  placing  their  Eang  upon  the 
throne  of  the  country,  to  save  it  from  a  worse 
fate  than  it  had  suffered  under  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment? For  taking  a  part  in  this,  Mitropitro- 
pulos,  eighty  years  old,  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished heroes  in  Greece,  was  shot,  and  Nikitas 
was  cast  into  prison,  one  of  the  noblest  characters  in 
modern  Grecian  history,  who  was  once  celebrated 
in  the  national  chaunts  by  the  name  of  ''  Turco- 
phagus:"  whilst  the  miserable  Grivas,  whose 
shameful  deeds  every  native  speaks  of  with  dis- 
gust, was  promoted  to  be  an  officer  of  the  staff. 
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Msgor  Soanis,  covered  with  scars,  and  also 
DeliogorgiopuloSy  at  the  instigation  of  General 
Schmalzy  were  condemned  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment— ^the  one  becaose  he  had  quitted  his  position 
in  the  froitless  campaign  in  Maina — a  step  which 
every  Greek  who  knew  the  country  better  than 
General  Schmalz  did,  considered  to  be  neces- 
sary— ^whilst  the  other,  when  surrounded  by 
the  insurgents,  allowed  his  troops  to  be  disarmed. 
But  we  have  not  heard  of  the  Bavarian  lieute- 
nant being  punished,  although  his  troops  were 
also  disarmed  by  the  insurgents,  whilst  their  offi- 
cer was  compelled  by  the  victorious  party,  when 
half  stripped,  to  pipe  a  tune  on  the  flute  for  the 
soldiers  to  dance  to. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 


Fearlessness  of  the  Greeks  at  Death.— The  Guillotined—The 
Percussion  Pistol.— How  the  Greeks  fill  Cartridges  in  a  Pow- 
der Magazine.— The  blind  and  mutilated  Beggar.— Professors 
of  the  Healing  Art.— Ruffianos.— More  of  the  ribaldry  and 
superstition  current  among  the  Greeks.— Conclusion. 

From  the  mode  in  which  the  Greeks  usually 
conduct  themselves  in  battle^  viz.  seldom  venturing 
into  the  open  field,  but  preferring  to  fire  at  their 
enemies  from  behind  walls  or  rocks,  many  have 
attributed  to  them  cowardice,  and  fear  of  death; 
but  this  conclusion  is  unjust.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose,  that,  from  their  long  intercourse  with  the 
Turks,  the  favourite  maxim  of  the  latter — the 
imputing  every  thing  to  Allah  and  fate — has  been 
imbibed  by  many.  In  Napoli,  I  saw  a  young 
sailor,  of  gigantic  size,  who  had  committed  murder, 
guillotined;  and  I  could  not  help  admiring  the 
coolness  and  courage  with  which  he  walked  to  the 
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Anired  at  the  spot,  his  sentence  was 
reifei  to  hiB  at  fall  kngth,  and  eYery  particalar  of 
the  Buder  Bade  pnbliG.  The  Judge,  dimng 
thtf  lecital,  neailj  swooned,  and  was  obliged 
fimfaeallT  to  stop,  whilst  the  culprit  looked  at 
ihe  gwillotme  widi  a  smile — it  being  a  new  mode 
u  panbhaent  among  the  Greeks.  When  he 
iMind  the  execatioaer  coold  not  remove  his  fetters, 
ke  S4|ttitt«d  himself  down  in  the  Turkish  fashion, 
aai  assisted  the  awkward  fellow;  upon  the 
iriffiM,  ke  addressed  the  crowd  in  a  firm  voice, 
ami  mmtiinfd  that  the  deed  he  had  committed 
wv>  not  fotmeiiy  considered  a  crime,  as  it  arose 
firam  a  ftmilj  dispnte,  which  he  revenged.  Bat, 
suKif  Cieiece  had  had  a  king,  ike  ancient  laws 
wi»^  changed,  and  hj  the  new  ones,  he  had  been 
(Mmlemned. — ^He  then  turned  his  eyes  toward  the 
heav«tts;  and  subsequently  exclaimed  to  the  im- 
aMft»  mahitnde  which  suirounded  the  scaffold, 
ami  who  were,  at  this  crisis,  quietly  smoking  their 
pip<BSs  *' IWdon  meT  To  which  they  replied  in 
chiMnB^  **We  pardon  thee'/'  He  then  again 
eAaauned  the  instnuanent  of  death  with  much 
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eagerness,  and  submitted  to  his  fate  as  quietly  as 
if  he  was  going  to  take  his  siesta. 

Three  Greek  captains,  in  their  national  fasta- 
nellas^  were  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  of  mine :  one 
leant  quietly  against  the  wall  smoking  his  pipe^ 
another  was  writing  at  the  table,  whilst  the  third 
was  examining  a  percussion  pistol  with  a  guard — 
which  one  of  us  carried.  Although  we  imagined 
that  the  weapon,  though  loaded,  could  not  go 
off, — ^when  the  guard  was  pushed  forward,  it  did 
so,  from  want  of  caution,  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  ball  passed  over  the  head  of  him  who  was 
writing,  and  entered  the  wall  just  above  the  fusta- 
nella  of  the  first.  Had  the  writer  been  a  native  of 
any  other  country,  I  do  not  doubt  he  would  have 
been  not  a  little  frightened,  and  have  cursed  us  all 
as  a  set  of  careless  fellows.  The  Greek  acted  dif- 
ferently. He  only  slowly  raised  his  head  and  then 
quietly  resumed  his  occupation;  whilst  he  who 
had  had  the  narrowest  escape,  kept  smoking  on, 
but  without  saying  a  word.  Neither  one  nor  the 
other  betrayed  the  least  symptom  of  fear. 

A  Phil-hellenist  assured  me,  that  he  had  never 
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taken  sach  long  steps  as  when,  on  one  occasion^ 
he  passed  by  the  open  door  of  a  powder  magazme, 
wherein  he  saw  several  Greeks  seated  round  an 
uncovered  powder-barrel,  filling  cartridges  and 
smoking  their  pipes  at  the  same  time !  It  most 
be  admitted,  that  such  carelessness  exhibits 
little  fear  of  death. 

The  blind  and  maimed  beggars  who  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  Greece,  especially  before  the 
gates  of  the  metropolis,  and  upon  the  promenades, 
create  an  unpleasant  impression.  They  are 
chiefly  victims  to  the  cruelty  of  the  Egyptian 
Ibrahim  Pasha  and  his  troop  of  murderers,  who 
took  a  devilish  pleasure  in  pulling  out  the  eyes, 
in  cutting  out  the  tongues,  or  in  hacking  off 
the  arms  and  legs  of  those  unfortunates  who 
happened  to  fall  into  their  hands.  It  is  me- 
lancholy that  the  government  does  nothing  for 
these  wretched  creatures,  whose  lives  are  prolonged 
solely  by  the  charity  of  the  compassionate.  In 
many,  however,  blindness  is  caused  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  being  reflected  with  double  power  from 
the  naked  rocks,  and  moreover,  the  inappropriate 
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head-dress  of  the  Greeks  aflTords  no  protec- 
tion against  these  scorching  rays.  Doctor  B — 
has  latterly  restored  the  blessing  of  sight  to 
many  by  his  successful  operations.  The  Greek 
quacks,  into  whose  hands  these  blind  persons 
formerly  fell,  usually  operated  on  them  with  a 
razor,  (almost  their  only  surgical  instrument), 
which  in  general  so  far  succeeded,  that  any 
other  instrument  became  unnecessary.  In  me- 
dicine, the  Greeks,  generally  speaking,  are  no 
conjurors.  In  all  diseases,  one  of  their  reme- 
dies— ^instead  of  opening  a  vein,  or  applying 
leeches — is  to  make  twenty  or  thirty  incisions  in 
the  feet  and  calves  of  the  legs,  and  then  to  let 
the  wounds  bleed  for  a  time ;  and  they  in  general 
perform  this  operation  in  the  open  streets. 

The  singing  of  the  natives  has  frequently 
driven  me  almost  distracted :  it  is  something  more 
than  mere  discord— as  it  consists  of  a  whining 
and  gurgling  noise  from  the  throat  and  nose. 
According  to  my  opinion,  a  tender  duet  between 
Hoffman's  tom-cat  Murr,  and  his  beloved  Miesmie, 
squalled  at  night  upon  the  roof  of  a  house,  is 
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heavenly  compared  with  the  singing  of  the 
Greeks.  They  sometimes  chant  Italian  ballads, 
brought  over  by  the  sailors ;  but  their  ear  is  so  bad, 
that  of  no  melody  can  they  manage  to  catch  more 
than  the  first  part,  which  they  repeat  over  and 
over  again.  Just  as  insupportable  is  the  singing 
of  their  priests — ^which  to  any  listener  at  all  gifted 
with  a  taste  for  melody,  sounds  like  the  yells 
of  furies  rather  than  the  chaunts  of  saints. 

When  I  returned  home  of  an  evening,  I  had 
usually  some  forebodings,  which  were  quite  sniSi- 
cient  to  make  me  melancholy.  Contemplate 
the  idea  of  dishing  up  my  body  for  the  night  for 
swarms  of  rapacious  insects  to  sup  on !  and  then 
to  have  this  torture  increased  by  the  songs  of  the 
Greeks,  who  in  a  neighbouring  shed  frequently 
passed  the  whole  night  practising  musical  exer- 
cises— and  by  the  noisy  boys  in  the  streets,  who 
constitute  the  ruffianos. 

The  Greeks  not  only  use  ribald  words,  but 
also  ribald  actions.  The  most  common  expression 
with  them  is  "  kerati!" — cuckold:  but  when 
they  wish  to  annoy  any  one  still  more,  they  hold 
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ap  their  fingers.     This  originates  in  certain  su- 
perstitions which   are  still  deeply  rooted  amongst 
them  as — they  hold  the  number  five  in  such  dis- 
g^ce  and  bad  odour,  that  when  they  are  forced 
to  name  it  they  commonly  do  so  with  an  excuse, 
or  with  some  charm    against  its   malign  influ- 
ence.    Garlic  is  considered   by   th^n   so    good 
a  preservative  against  conjuration,  &c.  that  they 
often  have  recourse  to  it,  as  the  very  breath  of 
their  atmosphere  proves, — by  which  they  manage 
not  only  to  keep  off   evil  spirits,  but  also  men 
whose   sense   of  smell   is   a  little  more  delicate 
than  their  own. 


The  author  cannot  conclude  his  remarks  on 
Greece,  which  form  the  termination  of  these 
rambling  volumes,  without  adverting  to  the  recent 
accession  in  fact  as  well  as  name,  of  the  young 
Grecian  sovereign.  Feeling  as  he  does,  deep 
sympathy  with  the  natives  of  a  land  so  interesting 
from  its  reminiscences,  and  so  capable  of  im- 
provement, he  is  disposed  to  augur  from  that 
event  (the  news  of  which  reached  him  after  his 
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retam  to  Prussia),  the  happiest  results.  With  a 
united  people,  a  national  administration,  and  a 
patriotic  king,  Greece  may  still  rise  in  the  scale 
of  independent  states,  and  repay  the  care  bes- 
towed on  her  resuscitation  by  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  and — yet  more  valuable — the  heroic 
self-devotion  and  indomitable  bravery  of  many  of 
the  most  distinguished,  but  least  fortunate,  of 
her  sons. 
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